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HE idea of 'Mahomet,: which the 
Count of Boulainvilliers here preſents 
us with, is fo new and ſurprizing, fd 
different, and even contrary to all that 

we have hitherto been taught concerning him; 
and the reffections he has ſcatter'd throughout 
his work, are ſo various, judicious, lively, and 


beautiful, that we muſt be deſtitute of all taſte 18 


and curioſity, if we are not at onee entertained 
and inſtructed by this ſingular performance. The 
dignity of his thoughts, and the ſublimity of his 

diction, are ſuited to the lofty manners and cha- 
racters of thoſe eaſtern nations he ſo finely de- 


ſcribes; and that with ſo maſterly a pen, with 


| ſuch comprehenſive learning, and profound read- 
ing, that we ſcarcely believe his own frank con- 
feſfion that he underſtood not Arabick ; ſo per- 
fect, and well appointed does he appear, ſo tho- 
roughly qualify*d for his labour, and ſo equal to 
his undertaking in every reſpect. -/ 
All I am in pain for, is, leſt the boundleſs free- 
dom of ſome of his reflections ſhould be thought 
dy ſome well-meaning people to bear too hard 


upon the Chriſtian religion; ; and induce them to 
cenſdre 
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cenſure the author, as an equal enemy to the 


Chriſtian name with that formidable Arabian 


whoſe life he writes. 
But leſs vulgar minds wil have penetration 


enough to diſcern, that almoſt every thing of this 


kind refpects only thoſe corruptions which the adul- 
terous church of Rome has introduced, to the de- 
ſtruction of real Chriſtianity. Of which communi- 

nevertheleſs, our noble author was obliged to 


4 4 ay 


profeſs himſelf a member; as he lived in a coun- 


try, where civil and eccleſiaſtical tyranny are com- 


bined in the gloriqus deſign of ſuppreſſing reaſon, 
truth, and freedom. And what wonder is it, 


that a man of ſenſe and learning, and knowledge 
of the world and mankind, ſhould be offended. 


and ſcandalized at the profane ſuperſtitions, and 


groje pollutions of Popery ? 
I cannot forbear adding here (and this the ra- 
ther, as I have been informed lately that Popiſh 


emiſſaries now ſwarm among us) that when I re- 


flect upon the monſtrous apoſtaſy of the Roma- 
niſts; when I think on their invocation of an- 


gels, on their worſhip of demons, the adoration . 


af their Virgin-Queen of Heaven, their devoti- 


ons to whole armies of dead men and women, 


and the horrible abſurdity of their wafer-god; 


and above all, when I conſider the ſeas of blood. 
they have ſhed, and the execrable cruelties — 4 
make uſe of to this very day, to bind all this 
ſenſeleſs blaſphemy and idolatry upon the reluctant 


minds of men, by racks and fires, and tortures; 
I am at a loſs to know what wo Rs E religion 


could be embraced. What more affronting to 
1 | 20 O D, 
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G OD, and the one Mediator between GOD 
and man: What, more outrageous to human rea- 
_ ſon. It makes me call to mind the juſt value 
expreſs'd for it by a ſhrewd Northern Monarch, 
who, when Pope Gregory the XIth threaten'd * 
him with excommunication for ſome failure. of 
reſpe& towards the apoſtolick ſea, writ him the 
following arch epiſtle. 

WALDEMAR, King of Denmark, Kc. 7. 0 
the Biſhop of Rome, greeting. 

We hold our life from. G OD; our * 
. dom from our ſubjects; our riches from our 
parents; and our faith from THEERB; which 

<« if thou wilt not grant us any longer, we do by 
<« theſe preſents reſign. Farewell.” 

But to return to my author ; he has thoyght 
fit to make a voluntary declaration of bis being a 
Chriſtian, tho? tis plain he deſpiſed and abhorred | 
Popery ; and, I think, no man of candour ought 
to refuſe him the common right of being believed. 
This hiſtory abounds with the moſt refined ſen- 
timents, and excellent documents. The proſpect 
of the infinite diſputes, and violent animoſities of 
the Chriſtian World, of which it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed Dr. Prideaux moving!y complains, and which 
GO D ſo remarkably puniſhed by the arms of the 
Muſulmen, may teach us at this day prudence and 
charity, caution, and mutual forbearance; and |. 


ſhould abate the pride of thoſe preſumptuous men, 


who arrogantly ſeat themſelves in the tribunal of 


GOD, and diſpenſe damnation among their fel-E 


low creatures with an unſparing hand, for no- 
ather crime but not calling them maſters upon 
A 3 _ 
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earth, and not ſubſcribing to their abſolute defini- _ 
| tions of truths impenetrable to the human mind, 
and of which, perhaps, the very angels themſelves 
have no adequate conception. At leaſt, to our own 
ſhame and confufion, we may moſt ſurely conclude, 
that thoſe ſuperior intelligences, far from taking 
1 occaſion from the incomprehenſibility of the di- 
18 vine nature, to perſecute, grieve, and devour one 
{> another, enquire- and look into theſe awful my- 
| ſeries with more innocence and modeſty, and 
with an aflurance leſs raſh and peremptory, 
Neither can it be unſeaſonable in thefe our 
times, when luxury and corruption prevail, when 

| rapine and oppreflion triumph, when ſordid ſel- 
fiſhneſs, and its eternal concomitant, hardneſs 
pol heart, have ſwallow'd up all regard to the good 
{ | of others, all generoſity, all humanity, and even 
| common juftice; I ſay, in ſuch times, it cannot 
| [ be unſeaſonable to ſet before men's eyes fome ami- 
able examples of the contrary virtues; nor ought 
it to be taken amiſs if we_defire ſuch Chriſtians 
4 do learn integrity, temperance, benevolence, and 
1 liderality, even from Saracens, Turks, and Ma- MW 
1 | | hometans. Zh 5 | BAY , FN a 
Nothing remains, but to advertiſe the reader, 

that in the orthography of the Arabick names, 1 
have chiefly followed Dr. Prideaux, and the Rev. | 

Mr. Ockley, who have already written in Engliſh {| 

upon the affairs of the Arabians. I 
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| BOOK I. | REN 
Containing. a Deſcription of Arabia, and the 
Manners of its Inhabitants, as alſo of the 
Cities of Mecca and Medina. The antient 
' Hiſtory of that Cou ntry, with Reflexions upon 
the Religion of Mahomet, and the Cuſtoms 
2 among its Profeſſors. 


fn = = HE world is a vaſt theatre, whereon, 
in every age, ſome. diſtinguiſh'd tra- 
G gedy is acted, under the direQion of 
Ja ſupreme governour, who diſpenſes 
co the ſeveral nations good or evil, 
proſperity or adverſity, accordin g to 
his good pleaſure and juſtice. If among theſe various 
ſcenes, there are many that might ſeem private and 
particular, either becauſe they paſs in ſilence and 
obſcurity, or becauſe they only reſpect diſtinct cities, 
n or countries; yet we ny diſcern in them 
- I. * 5 ſome- 
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2 The LIE of MAH OME r. 

Jomething ſo grand, and at the ſame time ſo general, 
as even to concern the whole race of mankind, and 
almoſt affect univerſal nature. 

Such was the ſpectacle which aroſe in Arabia about 
the beginning of the 7th century, to the aſtoniſhment 
of all tke world; the diſmal effects whereof, . were, 
the ſwallowing up of Chriſtianity in the Eaſt, the de- 
ſtruction of the moſt antient and well-founded Empires, 
the overthrow of an infinite number of renowned cities, 

and the utter extirpation of arts, ſciences and learning 
from the face of the earth, by a people, who defacing 
every monument, and burning every library, declar'd 
their intent to aboliſh the very memorial of all former 
generations. 
The Barbarians * deſtroy d the Roman Empire, 

never ſpread ſuch havock, deſolation, and dark. 

neſs. They were better d by the happier climates, 
into which fortune conducted them, When they 
left their own frozen, barren, and uncultivated coun- 
try, they diſcover'd plenty and riches, which before 1 
they had never known; yet leſs ſmitten with them, 
than with the deſire of knowledge and learning, N 
they aſſum'd the religion and manners of the nations 
they ſubdu d; inſomuch, that had they had time ſuffi- 
cient to poliſh themſelves in the countries where they 
ſettled, the foot - ſteps of their Invaſion would per- 
haps have appear d but very faintly. . Then came 
feveral ſucceſſions of theſe Barbarians, who drove 
away the firſt comers, and made the Weſt, for three 
hundred years, the prize of wandering conquerors, 
who did more miſchief to the countries they forſook, 
than to thoſe that they viſited. . On the contrary 

che * although an . people, gene- 
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rous, open, brave, wiſe, and free from thoſe untame- 
able paſſions, which the irregularity of the ſeaſons 
infuſe into the rugged breaſts of the Northern nati- 
ons, yet did they carry more miſeries through the 
world, and overſpread it with a greater degree of 
Ignorance and ſtupidity, than that, which the migh- 
ty genius of the Greeks and Romans had diſſipated | 
and reclaim'd in a courſe of fifteen. hundred or two. 
thouſand years. Seiz d with a religious enthuſiaſm, . 
they were all at once excited to o cruel a conduct, 
as it were by enchantment ; an enthuſiaſm, founded 


upon the high eſtimation they had conceiv'd of that 


book, wherein their religion is contain'd, which - 
they aſſert to be the ſublimeſt effect of the Divine. 
Wiſdom, as it contains eternal truths, which GOD 
himſelf was pleas'd to reveal to men, ſuch as no ima- 
gination of the moſt exalted creature could conceive. 
or expreſs, but ſuch as eſſentially exiſt, and which 


Infinite Wiſdom itſelf vouchſaf d to declare, for the 
illumination of every intelligent being. This opi- 


nion of theirs is the principle to which their con- 


tempt of all other ſciences is to be aſcrib'd. 


There are two circumſtances particularly remark. 


1 able in this revolution, conſider d in itſelf, indepen- 


dantly of its conſequences. The firſt is, that it was 


| unforeſeen, as it was ummaginable ; and ſecondly, 


that it was of greater extent than any that is record- 
ed in hiſtory. Theſe ſingular diſtinctions deſerve. 
attention ſo much, that it is highly fit ſome one” 
of all the learned, with which Europe abound; 
Hould oblige the pablick with ſo curious a hi 

Nevertheleſs, we remain almoſt wholly Gree 1 


ted with.this wonderful ſtory. We admire and eager-" 
. 8 1 


of Mahomet; though had not that mighty founder 
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on a religious account by his introducing a new 


- erected an Empire more extenſive and more formi- 


day, to conſider the Mahometan Religion only as 
a monſtrous fiction, ſettled by force of arms among 


RA it ; ſo that terror being no longer an atten. 


and we look upon this ſubje& but with ſcornful re- 
 gards. And yet we may truly ſay, that no biſtory 
can boaſt events, that ſtrike the imagination in a 
more lvely manner, or can be more ſurprizing in 


. 
———ů Lok . 
. 0 


f the firſt Muſulmen ; whether we conſider their 
| Great Chief, or his miniſters the moſt illuſtrous 


; This made an eminent author ſay, that the Greek 


| reſpects, over that of the Arabians. And yet we ! 


yy of the Oriental * which are ſtill 
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ly explore the hiſtories of Greece and Italy, and ſeem 
all this while ſcarcely to know the grandeur 


of the Arabian monarchy, prejudic'd us againſt him 
worſhip, we ſhould eaſily have allow'd him to have 
dable than either that of the Macedonians or that 
of the Romans. The truth is, we are apt, at this 
weak and unwarlike nations, and maintain'd there | 


by the ignorance and prejudice of thoſe that firſt re. 


dant on Mahometaniſm, our curioſity languiſhes, 


themſelves, than thoſe we meet with in the lives of 


of men; whether we take an account of the 
manners of the ſeveral countries he conquer 'd 4. DE 
obſerve the courage, virtue, and ſentiments, | that | 
equally prevail'd among his generals and n ; 


and Latin hiſtory could not triumph, in any of theſe | 


ſee the former is actually preferr'd to the latter; pro- 
bably not ſo much from want of taſte, as the ne- 
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of the learned have apply d themſelves to underſtand 
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living, while at the ſame time we ſtudy with intenſe 
application the dead tongues which have perpetuated” 
the ſtory of the Greeks and Romans. 
| However, I would not by this obſervation be 
thought to cenſure a ſtudy to which alone we owe. 


the happy return of politeneſs and true taſte, after 


a tedious barbariſm; But in my mind it is far from 


being impoſſible | to unite the purſuit of one and the 


other; and we might make an excellent uſe' of the 
illuſtrious examples that the Arabian hiſtory yields 
us, (not to mention here thoſe lively ſtrokes of the 


moſt piercing eloquence, even beyond the moſt 


pompous fights of Greece and Rome) which repre- 
ſents to our view ſuch characters of generoſity and 


elevation of ſoul, as are very rarely to be * 
with among the Weſtern nations. 


Juſtly, therefore it is to be lamented that ſo few 


Arabick, and that of thoſe few, ſtill fewer ſhould 


extend their ftudies to the benefit of the publick, by 
tranſlating ſome of thoſe manuſcripts in the king's 


library, where they lie in the greateſt plenty. The 


lite M. Harbelot has heretofore ſhewn us in a book, 


which, unfortunately, was not publiſh'd till after | 


his death, how greatly we might augment our know- 
ledge, and add incitements to our ſluggiſh thoughts, 


by a juſt tranſlation of ſo many monuments as we 


have of the virtue of theſe Arabians, whom their 


diſtance from us, and difference in religion, occaſions 


us to regard merely as a barbarous people. For my 


own part, J confeſs, T do not underſtand Arabick, 


and conſequently _ want of that, I am altogether 


> © unable 
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ſo ſtruck with the wonders in that hiſtory, I cannot 
deny my ſelf the ſatisfaction of collecting into one 
body, all that I have learnt of it in the common 
way, and from the tranſlations of ſeveral unconnected 


thisg I propoſe. I only intend to employ my ſelf; 
and to ſtir my ſelf up to labour, of which old Age 
ſtands i in need, as the vivacity and force of the blood 
forſake us. 

It is generally known, that Arabia is a great Pe- 
ninſula in Aſia; bounded on the North by Türky in 
Aſia; on the Eaſt by the Perſian gulf; on the South 


Sea, and the Iſthmus of Suez, Tis likewiſe known, 
by the accounts of an infinite number of travellers, 
that the part of land which joins Arabia to the con- 

tinent, is a country horrible for its enormous deſerts, 
and uninhabitable, by reaſon of the deep ſands which 
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if diſtrict of fifteen leagues around it. No wonder then 
| that the Arabians, though a very ancient people, and 
famous in tradition, were in reality ſo little known to 
the Greeks and Romans. They only knew in 


2 ä — 
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=. Arabia through Egypt, which is very near it, being 
| 1 only ſeparated by the Red-Sea. For the Egyptians, 
| 
| 


1 always intent upon the profits of commerce, cauti- 
14 ouſly held their ports ſhut to foreigners, and kept 
| cloſe the navigation of the Red-Sea, as a very great 

pl ſecret; for which reaſons, it was impoſſible to make 
| 8 
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| anable to draw from their original ſprings. Yet a am 'r 


by the Indian ocean; and on the Weſt by the- Red- 


1 cover it, and the want of water, which is ſo general | 
| there, that a well is eſteem'd the real riches of a 


; general that ſpices and perfumes were brought from 


pieces. The inſtruction of the publick is not the 
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a full diſcovery of Arabia through them: ſo that it 
was rather gueſs'd, than actually known, whether 
there was really a country of that name, abounding 
with gold and precious ſtones, with pearls and ſpices, 
and divers other natural rarities. Though ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, the greateſt part of their riches is brought 
thither from India, and the Coaſts of Africa. But 
as the idea of unknown things caſily ſwells in the 
imagination, the agreeable name of Arabia the Hap- 
py was freely beſtow'd on this country, to ſignify its 
abundant fertility, beyond even that of Egypt itſelf; 
and becauſe nature had, beſides all this, carefully 
conceal'd it from the greedineſs of other people, by 
thoſe impenetrable deſerts with which ſne had ſepa- 
rated it from the reſt of the world. Nevertheleſs, ir 
is certain, that this epithet, Happy, little ſuits the 
nature of that country, which being fituated in an; 
exceeding hot climate, is neither compleatly culti- 
vated, nor inhabited, ſave only in thoſe places, where 
the ſhadow of their mountains, and the ſprings of 
water that riſe there, yield ſome refreſhment to the 
exceſſive heat which generally ſcorches them. Sothat 
we may confidently affirm this part of Arabia was 
call'd Happy, only by way of compariſon with the 
two other parts of the ſame country, which the anti- : 
ents diſtinguiſh'd by the names of Arabia Deſerta, 
and Arabia Petræa, where the immoderate heat has 
nothing to ſoften and allay i it, but the earth is conti- 
nually dry'd and burnt up, and exhibits no other 
proſpects but ſands and rocks. The antient Geogra- 
phers accordingly divided Arabia into three prin- 
cipal parts, and gave them the aforeſaid names, of 
the Deſert, the Stony, and the Happy ; but this 
B 4 diviſion 
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Euphrates, and the gulf of Perſia, were the deſcend- 
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diviſion was very unequal, for they gave to the firſt a 
greater extent than to both the other taken . 3 


and the ſecond was not a ſixth part of the laſt. 
Arabia the Deſert, began, according to them, at 


the banks of the Euphrates towards the North and the 
Eaſt, from whence coaſting the borders of Chaldea, 


it ſtretched along the ſea unto Darhem, where is the 


pearl fiſhery, and ſoon to the fea of Oman, which is 


the Eaftern point of the Peninſula; while towards the 


Weſt it ran along by the borders of Syria, and the 


valley of Damaſcus, quite to the mountains of Seir, 


encloſing within that ſpace the vaſt wilderneſs of Pal- 


myra, called alſo Tadmor; the antient cities of 
Ana, Gaſſan, and Rahabah; the great Roman way 
built by the Emperor Trajan, that led to Cteſiphon ; 


together with all the cities rais'd ſince the eſta- 


bliſhment of W of which Coufah is the 


5 chief. 


Arabia the mn diſtinguiſh'd ſometimes by the 


name of Madian, was extremely ſmall in compariſon 
of the preceding; ſince it cor tain'd only the moun- 
tains of Oreb and Sinai, between two points of the 
Red-Sea, together with a range of rocks contiguous 


to thoſe mountains. And then Arabia the Happy 


I contain'd indefinitely all the reſt of the Peninſula, for 
its preciſe limits were never ſettled. | 


-We might make a much better divifion of this vaſt 
country, and obtain a more exact knowledge of it, 


from the account the Holy Scripture gives of it, as 
divided among nations of very different characters 


and original, in the tenth chapter of Geneſis. We 
chere learn that thoſe who inhabited the banks of 


ants 
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ants of Ham, the ſon of Noah, by Cuſh his eldeſt 
ſon; that thoſe who poſſeſs d the Southern parts, and 
the mountains which fuld the middle of the Peninſu- 
la, as alſo the greateſt part of thoſe who ſettled on 
the coaſt of the Red Sea, were the poſterity of Shem, 
another ſon of Noah, by Joktan and his numerous 
iſſue, reckon'd up in that chapter; and laſtly, that 
the inhabitants of Arabia the Stony were the race of 
Abraham, by his firſt born ſon Iſmael, and by the 

children he had of Keturah his ſecond wife. . . 
Of all theſe different people, it was only to the 
| children of Joktan, that the name of Arabians was 

appropriated, which they deriv'd from. Jareb, the 
eldeſt ſon of that patriarch: theſe therefore have 
always beenlook'd upon as pure and natural Arabians, 
while all the reſt, not excepting even the Iſmaelites 
themſelves, have been regarded as foreigners, and for 
that reaſon, ſurnam'd Moſt-Arabs or Mac-Arabs, 
terms denoting them to be of a diſtin& race and 
blood from the others. Yet, in ſpight of this diſ- 
tinction, the children and poſterity of Abraham have 
always been of the higheſt eſtimation in Arabia: 
for he, having, purſuant to a general tradition ſpread 
over all the Eaſt, been univerſally eſteem'd the emi- 
nent favourite of the Almighty, and the firſt teacher 
of a moſt perfect worſhip, was thought undoubtedly to 
have communicated to his children, together with, 
the knowledge of the true God, all thoſe advantages 
which he himſelf enjoy d, by his peculiar bleſling and 
favour, Upon this foot, tis to this day taken for 
granted, that the Arabians of the Deſert (which may, 
more properly be diſtinguiſh'd by the name of Be- 
douins, N are ſcatter d thro Syria, Egypt, and ; 

Bs al 
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all the coaſt of Africa) are the poſterity of Cult, 


as they came from that province, which ſtill bears 


the name of Chuziſtan, and is ſituated on the Perſian 


gulf, towards the mouth of the river Euphrates. 


It ſeems to be a little incredible, that theſe three 


nations, ſomething different indeed in their manners 
and origin, ſhould dwell ſo many ages in one coun- 
try, which tho' very large, was much the ſame, 
without being confounded and blended together: 


either firſt, by their being oblig'd to live pretty nearly 
after the ſame manner, or elſe, by their conſequent 
alliances, which they muſt neceſſarily contract one 
with another. Perhaps this occaſion'd the fancy, 
common to all the Arabians, of writing and ſtiling 
themſelves the children of Abraham; in which opi- 


nion they ſtrengthen themſelves by the help of gene- 


alogies, either real or imaginary, preſerv'd with the 


utmoſt care, in every family, as a title abſolutely 


neceſſary for themſelves and their poſterity. But 


they agree that their firſt anceſtors were not ſo exact 


and regular in this reſpect, as they are now, and 


have MN for above three thouſand five hundred 


years; and they confeſs that it was in the time of 


Adnan, the eighth from Iſmael, that the regiſtring 


of deſcents was eftablſh'd as a law and neceſſary 
practice: but before that time they have nothing 
certain. This Adnan is reckon'd among the anceſ- 
tors of Mahomet; ſo that even his genealogy higher 


than Adnan, is as uncertain as that of any other 
Arab ian. Indeed, it is very plain, that a ſmall people 


ſeparated from the reſt of the world, as well by their 
fituation as by their particular way of living, may 
preſerve 
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preſerve accounts of the courſe of their generations, 
with more certainty, than other greater nations, whos 
tho' they may have diſtinctions of names and families, 
yet by means of foreign wars and invaſions, and 
an infinite number of various diſtractions and occu- 
pations, are very liable to forget and miſreckon their 
anceſtry. 'This is ſeen among ourſelves, as well as 
by the example of the Jews, whoſe genealogies were 
never confounded and forgotten till after their diſ- 
perſion, when they were compell'd to live among 
other people. 

But to return to the geographical defcription of 
Arabia, it muſt be ſaid, that the antients had a very 
imperfect knowledge thereof, and the ftrange terrible 
notion that the chriſtians of the middle age conceiv'd 
of Mahometans, Arabians, or Saracens, having 
conſtantly interrupted all national intercourſe, which 
might have furniſh'd them with an opportunity of 
diſcovering that country, or at leaſt, of informing 
themſelves of the particular accounts relating there- 
to; by this means, it is but of late times that we 
have learnt, that the Arabians are diſtinguiſh'd among 
themſelves, not by arbitrary diviſions into provinces 
and juriſdictions, but by their different profeſſions, 
which obliges ſome to live always in the deſerts, and 
in tents, employ'd perpetually in ſeeking paſture for 


their flocks, and water for their own neceſſary uſe, 


and never finding them but with the utmoſt pains and. 
exceeding difficulty : while others aſſemble 2 | 
ſelves together in cities, towns, and houſes at 
great diſtance from one another, to cultivate — 
barren territory, and reap from the ungrateful ſoil 


fender crops for a bare ſubſiſtance: all of them, in 
: B 6 . other 
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other reſpects, living in an independency, which 
alone conſtituted all their happineſs, having no com- 
munication with foreigners, whom they deſpis'd, 

and void of all deſire of knowing what paſs'd in any 
other part of the world. It muſt be confeſs'd, how- 
ever, that this independance, ſo highly valu'd by 
the antient Arabians, continues no longer with the 
Muſulmen, ſuch as it was among their fore-fathers ; 
as well from the neceſlity of the thing, where the 
Bedouins are ſubjected to certain chiefs, who head 
em in a ſort of war that they practiſe upon cara- 
vans and other travellers, as becauſe Mahometaniſm 
has accuſtom'd them to live in cities, and cultivated 
places, under the government of certain hereditary 
magiſtrates, call'd Emirs or Sharifs; who hold the 
rank of governours at firſt conferr'd upon them wy 
the ſucceſſors of Mahomet. 

Again, it may be very properly obſerved, that the 
fatal defire of private convenience, which ſoon de- 
generates into luxury, has found the way into theſe 
prodigious deſerts. The luſt of wealth has triumph'd 
over the love of liberty; inſomuch that they now 
ſuffer even the Europeans to enter into their country, 
and actually carry on there a traffick for coffee, by 
coming through the Red-Sea to the celebrated port 
of Mocha; while on the other hand, many of theſe 
Arabians themſelves, hurry'd on by the deſire of rich- 
es, carry that commodity into the ports of the Le- 
vant, in order to bring home money for it, of which, 
at length, they will make the ſame wiſe uſe as we 
do, and, like us, to the irreparable loſs of that in- 
eftimable liberty, whoſe price 1s far above gold, and 


every other tranfitory pleaſure. "OI 
2 5 Tie 
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Tis then to the Arabians themſelves we owe the 
confirmation of the true diviſions of their country, 
of which Abul-feda, Raſſiredin, and Ulugh-bek, 
have given us ſome notion; namely, that the Penin- 
ſula, beginning at Ailah, or at Colſum on the Red - 
Sea, on one ſide; and at Belſora upon the Perſian 
gulf, on the other; and ending at the Indian ocean; 
is divided into five great provinces or territories, which 
derive their name from the nature of the country. 
Tahamah, or the great deſert, is ſo called, becauſe 
the ground is low there, in compariſon of the reſt of 
the country. Here are neither cities nor towns, but 
indeed ſome places diſtinguiſh'd by the waters and 
| palm-trees that are met with there. Such is Odail, 
a celebrated place i in the road from Couſah to Mecca, 
whoſe name ſignifies © An aſſemblage of waters in 
the deſert.” This province takes up all the northern 
part of the Peninſula ſtretching towards the gulf of 
Perfia unto Eleahf. | 
The ſecond diviſion is called Naged, to intimate 
a raiſed _— becauſe they aſcend thither from 
the deſert, and beginning at the great mountain 
call'd Alhareb, it poſſeſſes the ſouthern part. This 
territory, towards the South, borders upon Vaman, 
or Arabia the Happy; towards the Eaſt, upon the 
South-eaſt ſide of the Hagias; towards the Weſt up- 
on Barheim; and towards the North, upon the canal 
of Eleahf. Within this compaſs, there are a great 
many deſerts, and ſcarce any water to be found, by 
reaſon of the elevation of the country. Neverthe- 
leſs, ſome people dwell there, in thoſe parts where 
the mountains afford a ſhelter, and. moſt of theſe 
Places 
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places are renowned in the Mahometan hiſtory for 


ſome remarkable events, 

The Hagias, which is the third diviſion, ever 
fince the times of Mahomet, has been, and is, the 
moſt conſiderable part of Arabia with reſpect to the 
number of the inhabitants it contains, tho', general- 
ly ſpeaking, the land is nothing but ſands and rocks: 
and beſides, it was the ſeat of an empire and religion, 


- which made it confiderable in the eyes of the univer- 


ſal world. It is fubdivided into four parts, of which 
there is only one, that does not abutt upon the Red- 
Sea; namely, iſt, Jamamah, which ſtretching into 


the deſert is bounded on the North, and to the Eaſt, 


by Tahamah ; and on the South and South-eaſt, by 
Naged. This province takes its name from the prin- 
cipal place in it. 

0 it hardly contains any thing elſe but parch'd 
plains cover d with ſand. 2d, Hague, is the moſt 
northern part of the Hagias, and contains preciſely 
that extent of land which the antients call'd Madian, 
or Arabia the Stony. This is the country whither 


Agar the mother of Iſmael led her ſon, when he was 


oblig'd to quit the houſe of Abraham his father. And 


here he aſterwards ſettled; marrying a daugther of 
Madad, of the tribe of the Jordahmites ; ſo that this 


country was firſt divided among his deſcendants. It 
was hither, likewiſe, that Moſes the deliverer of the 


Hebrews, retreated, when he fled from /Egypt upon 


his having ſlain an Egyptian; he marry'd here, the 
daughter of Jethro, a powerful man of this province, 
whom the Arabians pretend to have been a great 


prophet, and the teacher of his ſon-in-law, Finally, 


it is here, that the mountains of Sinai and Horeb are 
: 


Water is very ſcarce here too, 
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ſituated; ſo that this is the ſpot of ground, where it 
pleas'd the Almighty to manifeſt himſelf with extra- 
ordinary pomp and glory. And the Mahometang 
ſtill conſider it, as a place, which exhibits the moſh 
evident marks of the Divine Juſtice and Vengeance. 
They tell us, that it being at firſt inhabited by two 
tribes of Arabians deſcended from Shem by Aram 
(which were the Adites, and the Thamodites,) they 
had the impiety to mock at the inſtructions and re- 
monſtrances of the prophet Saleh, whereupon they 
| ſadlyexperienc'dthe terrible wrath of the Moſt High, 
which manifeſted itſelf in the total deſtruction of 
both thoſe tribes: © of which dreadful judgment, 
e the frightful rocks and caverns that fill this land, 
«© remain the ever-during monuments unto all eter- 
« nity,” fays Mahomet, in his Alcoran, without 
any farther explanation of the ſtory. The chief city 

of this province heretofore diſtinguiſh'd by the name 

of Pedra Deſerta is now call'd Hagr. Here are alſo 
_ Hilah and Colſum, the laſt of which gives name to 

the Red-Sea, among the modern Arabians, but they 
no longer know that of Paran, once ſo conſiderable, 
that the Holy Scripture accommodating itſelf to the 
language of the vulgar, often beſtows its name upon 
mount Sinai at the foot of which it was built up- 
on the ſea- ſhore. zd, Hagias, properly fo called, 
which poſſeſſes the middle part of this diviſion, and 
includes the famous cities of Mecca and Medina, 
the ſeats of the empire and the religion of the firſt 
Mahometans. But it cannot be affirm'd, that they 
were purpoſely choſen for the ſake of the beauty 
and fertility of the place, which abounds with no- 
thing but ſteril rocks and thirſty plains; all their 
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water being tinctured with a mineral ſalt, which 
covers the face of the ground; and if ſome palm-trees 
grow there, tis becauſe the people, being more 
numerous than in other parts of Arabia, propagate, 
cultivate and preſerve them with abundance of care. 
Tf we aſk what ſhould draw hither ſo great a con- 
courſe of inhabitants? it would be difficult to aſſign 
any other reaſon for it, than the rooted perſuaſion 
which has obtained there for about four thouſand 
years, that Mecca was the principal habitation of the 
prophet Iſmael, during his life, and the ſacred re- 
poſitory of his remains: that the temple in that city 
has been moſt highly honour'd from the creation of 
the world, being deſtined from all eternity for the 
place of benediction, and more particularly conſe- 
crated by Abraham, who built here that holy houſe, 
towards which the prayers of the faithful are always 
directed from the remoteſt parts of the whole earth: 
that the well in the outward court of that hallow'd 
ſtructure, is the very fountain that the Angel ſhew'd 


Agar, the mother of Iſmael, to the ſaving the life 
of her ſon: in a word, they eſteem it a country 
preferr'd i in the election of GOD above all others, 
for this eminent reaſon, becauſe the laſt and moſt 
exalted of all prophets, was to be born there, and 
from thence to declare to mankind the undoubted 
way to ſalvation. 

Theſe are the auguſt titles that have raiſed ſuch a 
veneration for that country in the minds of the peo- 
ple; inſomuch, that the moſt renown'd of all the 
| Arabians come hither to dwell, or, at leaſt, to die 


there, It ſhould ſeem that Moſes himſelf has par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly mention'd this place, in his deſcription of 
Arabia, for he ſpeaks of the city of Meſh or Meſha, 
whoſe ſituation much better corrreſponds to that of 

| Mecca, than the port of Mocha which lies at the 
extremity of the Red-Sea, and with reſpe& of which, 
the mountains of Sephara bear rather North - eaſt 
than directly to the Eaſt. Furthermore, Hagias was 
the chief theatre of the actions of Mahomet, and his 
principal ſucceſſors: a moſt important motive to 
attract people, whoſe piety was more addicted to 
what was carnal and ſenſible in religion, than to any 
| thing pure and ſpiritual. The fourth and laſt divi- 
= fion of the Hagias bears likewiſe tlie name of 
'Tahamah, to ſignify its being a low region; ſituated 
between the ſea and the mountain, Here are the 
cities of Tayif, Serrain, and Haly, whoſe adjacent 
parts are cultivated. But we muſt obſerve with re- 
ſpe& to the mountain which bounds this laſt diſtrict, 
that upon the ſpot, it bears the name of Gaſſwan, 
which ſignifies the Great Mountain; and yet it is 
but a branch of that, which Moſes calls Sephara, 
and the Arabians, Alhareb: which fills the middle of 
the Peninſula, and is the cauſe of all the ad 
aſcrib'd to Arabia the Happy. 

The fourth part of Arabia is called Cradle, . 
tending from Jamamah and Naged, unto Eleahf 
and Bahrein upon the gulf of Perſia, and fo on to the 
land of Oman. All the water and palm-trees with- 
in this large province are precious goods, whoſe 
property is always in common, becauſe every body 
thould have water, that affords a general refreſh- 
ment, and dates, which grow by theſe currents of 

water. 
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water. The inhabitants of the country of Orude 
are ſtrangers to convenience and elegance, tho” 
they find gold duſt in many places, and their ſhores 
are renowned for the pearl fiſhery. 
The fifth and laſt diviſion of the whole Peninſula, 

Is che Vaman, or Arabia the Happy. This, as it is 
the largeſt of all, ſo is it likewiſe the moſt fertile, 
and the moſt improv'd. Its bounds are, to the North, 
the Naged, and that part of the Hagias called 
Tahamah; to the Eaft, the country of Orude, and 
the land of Oman ; to the South, the Indian 
ocean; and to the Weſt, the Streights of Babel- 
mandel, with part of the Red-Sea. This province 
has been for a very long time, as we have before 
ſaid, impenetrable to foreigners, and conſequently 
unknown: tis only ſince the voyages made to Mo- 
cha for coffee, that we have been abſolutely certain 
that the middle of it conſiſts of mountains, which 
ſupply the inhabitants with plenty of wholeſome 
waters, and afford them verdant ſhades, and a ter- 
ritory that being manured, rewards well the toil 
of the huſbandman. But we are alſo oertify'd at 
the ſame time, that the plains towards the ſea-ſide 
are cover'd with ſand, and with a mineral ſalt, 
which conſequently ſpoils there all the water. Ne- 
vertheleſs, ſeveral cities are to be found: here, that 
have kept up a trade ever ſince they were built. Such 
are Maſcata, Jartack, and Aden, upon the Indian 
ocean; all three of them formerly capitals z but 
only Jartack remains ſo now. Mocha and Gezora, 
upon the Red-Sea, carry on the traffick with Egypt, 
as well as Jodda, which is properly the port of 
Mecca. 
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Mecca. Theſe places, Mocha, and Gezora, as 
likewiſe Adan, and Maſcata, are at this day 
ſubjected to the king of Yaman, who reſides at 
Dhamar, in a mountain where he has fortify'd two 
other places, Morab, and Tagha, the former to 


lay up his treaſures in, and the other for the ſafe 


cuſtody of his priſoners of ſtate. In this province 
alſo, is Sanaa, once the capital of Yaman, and the 
rival of Mecca ; Sadaa, and Nageran, feated on 


the top of the mountain; with Betel, Fagny, Zibit, 


Rediah, Irama, Taphar, Gabala, and divers other 
cities, which we meet with either in the plain, or 
upon the mountain. What muſt needs ſurpriſe us 
is to learn from the accounts now given us of this 
country, that all thoſe treaſures of ſpices, gold, 


and precious things, which Arabia the Happy 


heretofore poſſeſs'd, are all vaniſhed, to make room 


for a new production, abſolutely unknown to the 


antients, namely their coffee, which brings now, 
into Arabia, more money, than their incenſe, 
pearls, and gold-duſt, ever acquired in former ages, 
notwithſtanding their wonderful eſtimation. 
This is the preſent condition of all Arabia, and 
the moſt exact diviſion thereof, according to the 
lateſt accounts that we have received from the moſt 
learned Arabian geographers, in the memoirs they 
have left of it. We might be even more exact 
in this diviſion, were we to trace the habitations 
of the firſt tribes of the Arabians, and thoſe of 
the immediate deſcendants from Abraham, whoſe 
very names are for the moſt part ftill preſerved in 
this country, notwithſtanding the prodigious interval 


of time that has roll'd between that age and ours. 
But 
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But as thoſe particulars would not be of any great 
ſervice to the hiſtory we are writing, it ſhall ſuffice 
uſt to obſerve, that the names of the countries of 
Boulan, Hadramant, Sheba, Disklam, Uzal, Jarac 
of the Sabzans, and Dedan, called by corruption 
Adan, ſtill ſubſiſt in Arabia the Happy, to confirm 
the teſtimony of Moſes above four thouſand years 
ago; and yielding an authentick proof of the truth 
of the reſt of the ſettlements recorded by Moſes in 
his book of Geneſis, upon which ſome commentators 
do nat ſeem to rely, with a confidence equal to its 
merit. R oats? 5 | ? 
After theſe few geographical notes upon the ſitu- 
ation and diviſion of Arabia, 'tis proper to ſay ſome- 
thing of the particular character of the people that 
_ dwell there. With regard to which, it may be firſt 
obſerv d that as the body of the nation ſprung from 
Joktan, who was the younger brother 'of Heber, 
the father of the Hebrews ; and as this relation 
was again renewed by the colonies that Iſhmae], 
and the other ſons of Abraham by his ſecond wife, 
led into Arabia, it is not much to be wonder'd at, 
that we ſhould find a great conformity between the 
Jews and the Arabians, as well in their particular 
cuſtoms, as in their language. and government. As 
to their cuſtoms, we know that the firſt Hebrews, 
having forſaken the cities where Nahor and Terah 
had formerly dwelt, took up in the perſon of Abra- 
ham the practice of the wandring life, which was 
continued by Iſaac and his children to the time of 
Jacob's going down into Egypt. During this ſpace, 
which was upwards of two hundred years, the Pa- 
sds 
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triarchs lived in tents, after the manner of the Ara- 
bians; they minded neither ſowing nor reaping; but 
=_ conſider d their families and their cattle as their only 


wealth, which was more or leſs conſiderable in pro- 
portion to the convenience of paſture, and abundance 
of water, they enjoy d. Twas in theſe deſerts they dug 


thoſe wells, the property whereof was afterwards diſ- 


puted between them and their neighbours, as a 


' poſſeſſion of the utmoſt importance. Tis obſerva- 


ble alſo, that as the children of Joktan parted the 
country they peopled among themſelves, and were 


divided | into tribes or diſtinet families; ſo Iſmael, in 
Uke manner, when he was become maſter of Madian, 


and perhaps of Hagias, divided his poſterity into 
twelve tribes according to the number of the chil- 
dren he had gotten, as well by the Egyptian -woman 


that his mother cauſed him to marry, as by the 
daughter of Madad the Jordahmite. The ſame 


cuſtom was obſerved by Eſau in his diviſion of Idu- 


mea, by Jacob alſo in the diſpoſition of his laſt 
teſtament, and by his poſterity after their deli- 
verance out of Egypt. We ſee likewiſe that the 


Arabians and the Iſraelites, both the one and the 


other, had eſpouſed the ſame religious prineiple, 


of finding ſome fault with thoſe whom they had a 
mind to diveſt of their lands, in order to poſſeſs them 
themſelves. Thus Mahomet himſelf relates in his 
Alcoran, that ſeveral nations, who inhabited Arabia 
before the children of Joktan, were exterminated 
by a divine judgment. But inſtead of giving ſome - 
far-fetch'd reaſon for it, ſuch as the curſe upon Ham 
denounced by Noah, he tells us, that this puniſh- 

5 ment 
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ment befel them, becauſe they would not believe the 
truth and unity of God, as the prophets Heber and 
Saleth had taught them. Twas from ſuch another 
religious motive that the Hebrews believed them- 
ſelves called to conquer Paleſtine, of a part of which 
they really poſſeſs'd themſelves ; but unhappily for 
them, the Lord did not ſo entirely root out the anti- 
ent inhabitants, but that there were enow left to be- 
come very troubleſome to them in the ſequel. | 
After the conqueſt of the land of Promiſe, and 
the diviſion thereof among the tribes of Iſrael, an 
exact and compleat correſpondence appears between 
the government of the Hebrews, and that of the 
Arabians: the excluſion of kings, or abſolute chiefs, 
capable of ſuppreſſing the liberty of others: the 

paternal power of the heads of families, who ruled 
within themſelves, independent one of another: 
common councils either of particular tribes, or of all 
of them together, according to the neceſſary require- 
ments of the affairs of the publick: and a common 
perſuaſion, that equally prevail'd in both nations, 
that GOD graciouſly afforded to them a particular 
protection, for the ſake of their fathers, the favourites 
r Heaven. In conſequence of which, they be- 
liev'd that the Supreme Being ſupported their govern- 
ments, protected them againſt all their enemies, and 
in particular inſtances conducted them by the miniſtry 
of his prophets, reclaiming them to the true know- 
jedge of GOD, or altering the courſe of nature, 
and by miracles procuring them unexpected vic- 
tories, and other prodigious advantages over their 
adverſaries. Iſmael, the firſt born ſon of Abraham, 
miraculoufly ſuſtain'd in the wilderneſs, warned by 
1 - an 
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an angel, and providentially preſerv'd from all the 
perils to which he was expos d thro' the whole courſe | 
of his life, was ever careful not to forget or negle& 
that divine worſhip, which his great father had ſo 
faithfully maintain'd, and which deriv'd upon him- 
ſelf a protection, altogether miraculous. Him, the 
Arabians acknowledge, the firſt reſtorer of that 
ſimple and natural religion, which, tho' within the 
compals of every man's capacity, is ſtill deform'd by 
their paſſions. The very ſame ſuperſtitious fancies 
that oppos'd religion in its purity and ſimplicity, 
ceas'd not to pollute it after that Patriarch's death, in 
ſpight of all the efforts of ſucceeding prophets. In- - 
ſomuch, that there was a neceſſity, ſay the Muſul- 
men, that GOD ſhould raiſe up Mahomet, in the 
fullneſs of time, to re-eſtabliſh a pure worſhip, pro- 
ceeding from GOD himſelf, firſt in Arabia, and 
afterwards in a great part of the world, under the 
title of Iſlam, or Iſlamiſm; a name moſt probably 
deriv'd from that of Iſmael. | 
'The Iſraelites, on their fide, boaſt likewiſe of their 
fathers as eminent teachers and divine prophets, with 
this difference, that they having fallen into a tedious 
ſlavery, and forgotten for many generations the co- 
venant of the Lord; twas neceſſary GOD ſhould 
raiſe them up a new prophet, inveſted with omnipo- 
tence, to deliver them from the yoke of Egyptian 
bondage, to lead themdry-ſhod through the Red-Sea, 
and conduct them for forty years in the deſerts where 
their incredulity kept them; from whence they went 
into the promis'd land, and liv'd there under the go- 


vernment of judges, who were inſpir'd men, that 
; ſuceceded 
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ſucceeded one another at different times, until the 
eſtabliſhment of the kingly dignity. 


All this while, the Arabians, with more tranquil. 


lity, enjoy'd the truth, and the continuance of the 
ſame ſupernatural gift of prophecy, tho' in a very 
different manner from the Jews: for among the latter, 
it was commonly beſtow'd upon perſons who leaſt ex- 
pected it; whereas with the Arabians it ſeemed to be 
the reward of a modeſt retir'd life, ſpent in meditation. 
Such among them were Schoaib, better known to us 
by the name of Jethro; and Balaam the fon of Beor : 
who, not only declared the deſtiny of the Iſraelites, 
and of other great monarchies, but alſo predicted 


the coming of the Meſſias, and the appearance of a 


new ſtar which ſhould diſtinguiſh his nativity. In 
the mean time, as the Hebrews deſcended from Jacob 
are called, by way of preference above all the 
children of Abraham, the choſen people, the 


depoſitaries of the promiſes, the guardians of the true 


faith, the law, the ark, the temple, and the ephod ; 
in ſhort, that the Meſſias himſelf was to be of their 
blood, and to ſpring from their race, it muſt be 
granted, with reſpect to the cœleſtial favours the 
Arabians were honoured with, that they were abſo- 
Jutely inferiour to the Iſraelites in the gifts of grace; 
but in return it muſt alſo be ſaid, that the Arabians 
were altogether their ſuperiours, in the gifts of na- 
ture, and the accompliſhments of humanity. 

The Hebrews, incloſed within a little corner of 
the world, whoſe extraordinary fertility ſupply 'd all 
their wants; to whom, that land was endear'd both 


by its plenty, and by the perſuaſion they had, that it 


was 
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Vas given unto them, by the deſtiny 'of an eternal 
decree; but, at the ſame time, deſtitute of naviga- 


tion and commerce, unſkilled in any arts or ſciences, 
| without politeneſs, or any other manners than what 


| werg preſcribed them by their law, the reſtriction 


and particularity whereof neceſſarily ſeparated them 


FX from the reſt of the world, and drew upon them, the 


hatred and ſcorn of all other people; theſe Hebrews, 


1 ſay, living, moreover, without chiefs, without 


politicks, and equally ignorant of the means either of 


EX cultivating peace, or carrying on a war, never deter- 


mining upon any thing, but either by lot, or by 
| conſulting the oracle, whoſe interpretation was a 
myſtery depending upon the inſtrumentality of their 
prieſts, ſeem indeed, to be truly preſerved by a 
meer miracle, of which we are all witneſſes at this 
day. The Arabians, on the contrary, were ſepa- 
rated from the reſt of the world, leſs. by choice, 
chan by the neceſfary conſequence of the ſituation of 
their abode. They were cut off from the ſociety: of 

| their fellow creatures, by the impoſlibility of holding 
any communication with them. But this particularity - 
has neither contracted. their knowledge nor their un- 
derſtanding? they have ſtudied in every age, the moſt 
noble and exalted ſciences ; a great and worthy pro- 
greſs have they made in them, unaſliſted with the 
| diſcovefies of other nations; and their own ſtudy and 
application has furniſhed them with what others 
| purchaſe from derived experience. Vet, addicted as 
they are to the ſublimer arts, they have not neglected 
thoſe of more common uſe. They have enriched 
their language with the moſt delicate beauties, and 
C | adorned 
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adorned it with the utmoſt perfection of eloquence 
and poeſy; having always enjoy'd the fineſt taſtg, 
and a marvellous talent of ſtriking out the moſt lively 
and i ingenious thoughts, and expreſſing them, either 
in verſe or proſe, in choſen terms whoſe exactneſs 
and aptitude are equally exquiſite, and accompanyd 
with ſuch an unexampled dignity, that their eloquence 
is of a quite different ſpecies from that of every other 
nation: and yet this aſtoniſſiing faculty is not among 
them. the effect of ſtudy, but the reſult of a plain 
education, which they receive in their own families 
under the tutorage of their elders, who only copy 
from the fathers that politeneſs. which wes Be infuſe 
into the children. 5 
The natural conſtitution of the Aubin is ex- 
tremely ſtout and robuſt. They are ſcarce liable to | 
the. infirmities of other men: the ſobriety and labour 
to which they are. accuſtomed from their infancy, 
together with the purity of the air they breathe, 
and the heat of the climate, which conſtantly keeps up 
a proper perſpiration, maintains their health to an 
extreme old age. In conſequence of this diſpoſition 
of body, their judgment is commonly ſound, elegant, 
and exact, and as they have not much paſſion, ſo it 
is very rarely rouſed. They are grave and melan- 
choly, without any fits of frolick or ill humour. 
and the fimplicity of their manners is equally re- 
moved from meanneſs and pride. We find in them a 
humanity mingled with a. becoming ſtatelineſs, which 
s to be aſcribed to the ſolidity of their ſentiments. 
'Theſe prevailing qualities among the Arabians may 
ſpring from a dry and. bilious temperament; which 
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is their common conſtitution; but I rather attribute 
them to that ſolitude in which they ſpend the greateſt 
part of their life. For that accuſtoms them to the 


knowledge of themſelves, to the making themſelvess | 


worthy of their own eſteem, and, if I may ſo ſpeak» 
to feed themſelves with their own imagination. I 
mention not their valour, which dwelling in deſerts 
makes neceſſary to them in proportion to the per- 
petual danger they are in, of being devoured, them 
and their families, by the wild beafts. | 

The wide difference of our manners, in which 
luxury and waſting is the principal character, occa- 
ſions our looking upon this vaſt ſolitude wich terror; 
and the want of amuſements there, as a ſad blank 
that cuts off all the pleaſure and ſatisfaction of life, 


But we ſhould judge very wrong, concerning their 
ſentiments, by reducing them to ours. They are 


thoroughly ſatisfied that next to liberty, this ſolitude 
is their chiefeſt happineſs; that 'tis to this they owe 
the preſervation of their temperance, and that diſ- 
dain of riches and pleaſure, which is greatly to be 
admired in their hiſtories: that 'twas this help d 
them to the happy maſtery over their impetuous 
paſſions, that ſo often, with us, diſturb the peace of 
ſociety: that it aſſiſted them no leſs to encreaſe their 
knowledge, which they extend, according to their 


particular genius, to the moſt difficult ſciences. In- 5 


deed, it is not uncommon to meet with ſome among 
them, who, in the leiſure of that ſolitude, have 
ſtudied the language of the birds, fo as to be ac- 
quainted with the ſignification of certain cries: an 
eaſy thing to believe in regard ef a country Where 
the Ait of objects is ſo very rare, that a bird 


en could 
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could not ſee from the height i in the airwhere he flies, 
a company of horſemen in a diſtant plain, without 
uttering a cry upon that occaſion, which a man who 
had applied himſelf to the ſtudy of this art, might eaſi- 
ly obſerve and diſtinguiſh from another, formed upon 
any other differentoccurrence. The hiſtory of Hagi- 
age is famous in this Kind, and contains nothing 
improbable upon the foot of this explication, although 
we meet there with ſeveral very extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances. N evertheleſs, 1am far from concluding, 
from this hiſtory, that animals have really a lan- 
. guage intelligible to men who have made it their 
ſtudy. All that I contend for is, that certain ob- 
jects may excite in the beaſts certain motions, or cer- 
tain articulations, which a ſolitary and attentive man 
might fo well obſerve, and make ſuch uſe of that 

obſervation, as upon hearing the ſame cry he ſhall 
know what object it 1 is that ſtrikes the animal at that 
time. So it is that we diſtinguiſh, by the voice of a 
dog, what paſſion he is moved with, and almoſt the 
very object that is the cauſe of it. 

Theſe refleQions upon the ſolitude of the Arcbidus 
will not yet direct our judgment how they come to be 
naturally ſo *ngenious : for experience ſhews us, that 
commonly it produces among our Monks (who are 
the only people that practiſe it) nothing but ſtupidity, ; 
ignorance and ſenſuality; whereas with them, it- is 
the principle of all their beſt qualities. They are 
neither baſhful nor timorous, in conſequence of their 
lonely life; neither are they leſs polithed, or lefs 
dexterous in the arts of inſinuation, and the conduct 
of their affairs, becauſe they have but little eonverſa- 


tion. On the CONT, accuſtomed always to be 
; entirely 
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entirely maſters of themſelves, immoderate joy or 
anger, lying or indiſcretion, hardly ever appear in 
their practice. "Tis obſervable alſo, that before the 
death of Mahomet, till ambition and avarice had 
corrupted them, they were ſo moderate, that in the 
midſt of the immenſe treaſures of the Eaſt, the con- 
querors who had made themſelves maſters of them, 


would only take what was juſt neceſſary to their ſub- 


ſiſtence, never propoſing to themſelves any other uſe 
of all thoſe riches, than that of diſtributing” them 
among ſuch perſons as they thought deſerved them. 
For the enſuing hiſtory will inform us that the very 
firſt controverſy that ever aroſe among the faithful 
Arabians was to determine,“ whether: s in the diſtri- 
«< bution of riches, it was as righteous to reward 
« the virtuous, as to relieve the neceilings: ” and we 
fhall find that both ſides of this queſtion had a wa 
defenders. | 

The Arabian nation, though ſolitary; ens into 
deſerts, and unknown to other people, yet were never 
contemptible, as they ſtill enjoy'd. ſeveral natural 
advantages, and practis'd thoſe virtues, Which ren- 
der'd them worthy of a kinder fortune. And yet 
when they iſſu'd from their profound retreats, and 
providence called them, in their turn, to govern the 
world, they betrayed ſeveral enormous vices; which 
rouſed againſt them all whom they did not- immedi- 
ately ſubdue, which rendered their name odious 


and deteſtable, as well as terrible; and which would 
not allow the leaſt notice to be taken of their virtues. 


I do not ſpeak of vices which may be imputed to the 
conſtitution of human nature: ſuch as inſolence in 
proſperity, the abuſe of power, luſt, faction and pride; 
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but I ſpeak of that hardneſs of heart aſcribed to 
them; the neceſſary reſult of their conſtitution, and 
of that ſolitary life to which they are accuſtom'd 
from their tender years. I ſpeak of that barbarous 
ſcorn of all thoſe things, which are the objects of 
other peoples affection and eſteem; of that preference, 
without meaſure, arid without bounds, which they 
beſto upon their own opinions and cuſtoms; of that 
inflexible cruelty which tranſported them to cut of 
from the earth one half of its inhabitants, and bereave 
the reſidue, of all that learning, which mankind 
had treaſured up, by long and painful experience. 
Ihis conduct, indced, ſtirs up all our powers: we 
c2nnot underſtand how a people that could perpetrate 
' theſe crimes, could be polite, . rational, eloquent, 
and exquiſite judges of beauty and delicacy ; and we 
know not how to refer it to any other cauſe than that 
of an inveterate, blind, and ungovernable barbarity. 
However, they are not, according | to their authors, 
altogether without excuſe. 
For beſides that they intended, at actually per- 
formed no more, than what the people of GOD 
did, when they enter'd the land of promiſe, and in 
the war with the Amalekites ; tis very plain, that 
the only proper method, to be taken by a new peo- 
ple, like the Arabians, (who knew nothing of other 
countries, but contemned their inhabitants, their 
effeminate manners, andftheir divided opinions, and 
juſtly ſuſpected their perfidy) was to cauſe terror and 
dread to march before them, under the notion of a 
people fierce and ſavage, and abſolutely void of mer- 
cy and pity. The opinion they had of war, was 
alſo very different from ours. They did not think it 
Was 
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was to be carried on with method, nor underſtood 
training their people. They reſolved to conquer, 
ſubdue and perſuade. The laſt, they regarded as the 
conſequence of the two other, and for accompliſhing 
the two former they knew nothing but violence and 
terrour. Accordingly, we find that their firſt leaders 
never offer d any other conditions to the provinces 
they enter'd, than to embrace the ſame religion, 
and ſo become members of a true fraternity, or elſe to- 
receive abſolute Lords, to whom it was unlawful to 

ſuffer infidelity to eſcape, any longer, with impunity. 
If they refuſed to comply, war commenced, and 
they exerted the maſt proper means to bring it to a 
ſpeedy iflue, without keeping up the damage on both 
ſides. So that tis evident, in this conduct of - thoſe 
wars, which were inevitable in the execution of the il 
prodigious enterprize they had formed, the Arabians i 
ſpared themſelves no more than they ſpared others; 
diſtinguiſhing in general their contempt; of life, 
and their abhorrence of thoſe means too often 
_employ'd in loving it, at the erpenee of n and 
honour. 

We ought not to confound under the ſame 45 che 
ſentiments we expreſs by the terms, hardneſs of heart, 
or inflexible courage, and cruelty. The ſoft and 
lively paſſions ſo common in our climates, make 
much nearer approaches to cruelty, than that ſort of 
hardneſs of heart or manly firmneſs, that makes us 
undervalue life, upon ſome particular occaſions, and 
| op our ears againſt the moans, lamentations, and 
. prayers of thoſe who dread the loſs of it. In fact, 

to how many barbarities have men been incited, in 
Theſe N parts, by ambition, love, jealouſy, 
C 4 | and 
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and politicks! With us, cruelty intermingles with the 
| adminiſtration of juſtice. Whereas the Arabians, 
| who were accuſtom'd to conſider things coolly, and 
ſeldom took much care of their own lives, ſacrificed 
the lives of others without any fcruple or remorſe to 
views and deſigns which they imagined were. GO D's 
own ſcheme. But with that violence, they never 
mixt the mean thoughts of a baſe revenge, nor the 
long equipage and dreadful furniture of puniſhments, 
nor tortures, a thouſand times more cruel than death, 
Things neceſſary perhaps for the ſake of example, 
but which indicate, at leaſt to diſtant ſpectators, a 
black principle much more blameable than meer 
hardneſs of heart. | 

- Farther, tis eaſy to ſuppoſe, that the natural ail. 
poſition of the Arabians to ſeverity has been ſtrength- 
en'd by the conſtitution of their government, which had 
always reſpect to the religion they eſtabliſſtd by their 
conqueſts. For their whole oeconomy being founded 
upon a preciſe and blind obedience, ſupported by the 
belief of an inevitable deſtiny, without doubt they 
look'd upon pity, as the greateſt of all obſtacles to the 
exactneſs of their civil and religious diſcipline. And 
indeed, from this fundamental principle of their 
doctrine, which affirms, that the obedience due to 
GOD is only conditional, and relative to human in- 
frmity, but that which is due to princes is abſolute, 
they have concluded that the commands of princes 
lay an indiſpenſable obligation upon their ſubjects, 
and that diſobedience is always an inexcuſable and 
capital crime, unleſs it be ſupported by the ſucceſs of 
rebellion, Now it follows from their own princi- 


ples, that as none but GOD can unite fear and 
| love, 
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love. as a governor, ſupremely perfect, equally as 
gracious and merciful, as he is juſt and mighty; ſo 
princes have the advantage of enforcing obedience to 
their orders, in their utmoſt latitude, without com- 
ment, interpretation, or delay; and the people are 
made amends, with having the liberty to hate their 
tyrants, and to do themſelves juſtice w henever their 
patience is ſpent. © Thus the former are laid under a 
neceſlity of exerciſing a moſt rigorous and ſevere 
dominion, and the latter are thrown into a condition, 
very ready for changing at a venture the form of their 
ſlavery.” So that their furious maxims for paſſive, 
obedience, oppoſe and deſtroy themſelves, 2 the 
impoſſibility of compelling nature. 

It appears then as well from the conſtitutional 
bent of the Arabians, as from the principles of the 
religion they profeſs'd, and of the government they 
eſtabliſh'd, that they could not liſten to the tender 
voice of pity, without violating the authority of prin- 

ces, the juſt defence of their ſubjects, and the con- 
tinued cuſtoms of the people, for thirty or forty ages. 
But ſtill it muſt be ſaid, that if that hardneſs with 
which we reproach them, was inflexible to. the tears. - 
of the unhappy, or the criminal, they were ſeldom 
ſo to the expreſſions of true generoſity. Witneſs the 
hiſtory of the invincible Hagiage, before cited, 
who, having taken ſome rebels, ſword in hand, 5 
and condemned them to death, without merey; 
was ſurprized, to hear one of them ery out, at the 
very point of death, There is none but GOD is 
« juſt, becauſe he only knows: every thing.“ And 
being aſked the reaſon of this moral reflection, which 
* him ſuſpected of ſome other crime, or that 
e — he 


5 1 
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he knew more than his fellow-criminals; he anſwer'd, 
I ſhould not die, if Hagiage knew how I defended 
his reputation yeſterday, at the hazard of my life, 
* againſt the captain of this unhappy company.” 
Hagiage being preſent, and not known perſonally to 
this Arabian, aſked him if there was any witneſs of 
what he ſaid? The next to him, reply d, I was 
< there.” Whereupon Hagiage, ſuſpecting imme- 


diately a contrivance between theſe two men to ſave 
their lives, aſked the laſt, whether, as t'other's com- 


rade, he had not taken his part. But the Arabian 
reply d gravely, © I could not do it; for I took up 
arms againſt you, becauſe I believed all the evil 


that J had heard of you.” This ſentiment-ſoften'd 


Hagiage, who would not have melted with prayers 
and entreaties. He gave them both their lives, de- 
firing of the firſt, the continuation of the opinion he 
had entertained of him, without being . acquainted 


with him; and of the other, his eſteem, which he 
_ promiſed to deſerve, by an e adminiſtration of 


zuſtice. i: 5 
Such then, v was 5 the Tperice of ſeverity and firmneſs, 


practis'd by the firſt Arabians; not cruel, and diveſted 
of all generoſity and humanity, but judicious, and 
regulated by the conſideration of juſtice, and the 


publick ſecurity; which they preferr d above every 
thing: being perſuaded that a concern, nay a ſigh 


for life, merited not the attention of a captain, 
etherwiſe than to condemn it as an offence contrary 


to the r elignation due to the decree * will of 


bob. 
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But we reproach them farther, and doubtleſs more 
reaſonably, with the ignorance into which they 
plunged the world by the deſtruction of libraries, 
and monuments conſecrated to the memory of the 
great actions of former heroes. Indeed, we cannot 
think, without grief and anger at their barbarity, 
upon the fatal burning of the famous Alexandrian 
library; collected through ſo many ages by curious 
and mighty kings; and augmented from time to time 
by the moſt learned among men: ſo that it contained 
the univerſal treaſure of all the hiſtory of the world, 
all the opinions of philoſophers, all the ſearches into 
nature, and all the learning and arts that mankind 
had been able to improve by their ſtudy and experi- 
ence. A conflagration, not to be imputed to the 
heat of action, nor to a ſoldier's revenge for the 
fatigues of a tedious ſiege, nor yet to the rigour of a 
general, but meerly to the caprice of old Omar, the 
ſecond Caliph, who after the capture of the city, 
being conſulted about what he would be pleas'd to 
order to be donewith ſuch a prodigiousheapof books, 
reply d, * they muſt all be burnt, becauſe the AI- 
* CORAN is to take place of all other books.” In 


fort, this accurſed order was executed, and thoſe 


books, collected with ſo much care and coſt, had 
the fate to heat the baths of the city for the ſpace of 
eight months. An irreparable loſs ! and more to 
be lamented by mankind,” than all the ſeas of blood, 
ſhed at different times by all the Barbarians _ * 
ther. I know nothing to urge in their behalf to 
wipe off this juſt reproach, unleſs we ſhould ſay, 
that the crime and weaknefs of their old emperor is 
not to be imputed to the whole nation; and the leſs, 

| C6. - a8 
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as they have ſince manifeſted as much, nay a greater 
ardour for the ſciences than even the Greeks and 
Romans themſelves. We actually ſee that the Ara- 
bians have taken care to tranflate into their language 
i oreat number of antient books, that are now loft, 
their tranſlations ſupplying the place of the originals, 
Indeed their choice is not according to our relich, 
they have neglected hiſtory, polite-writings, natural, 
experimental, and even moral philoſophy, and have 
fix d upon phyſick and mathematicks, agreeable to 
a ſort of taſte that is peculiarly their own. But 
endugh of the characters and manners of the Ara- 
bians: return we now to the deſcription of their coun- 
try, or rather let us add to that already given, all 
that we have learnt, from the lateſt accounts, of 
_ thoſe celebrated cities of Mecca and Medina where 
Mahomet was born, and died, and lies intombed. 
Mecca is fituated in ſixty three degrees of longitude, 
and twenty three degrees of North latitude; it ſtands 
ypon the river Chaibar, twenty leagues from the 
mouth of it, and is without diſpute the moft antient. 
and illuftrious city of Arabia; for both before and 
ſince the times of Mahomet it has been equally re- 
garded as a place of great ſanctity, and the ſeat of an 
everlaſting worſhip ; and befides has long been the 
largeſt and moſt populous of any in this country. Its 
antiquity is certainly very great, excluſive of all that 
he Arabians have invented beyond the truth. »Tis 
| even probable it is that which Moſes ſpeaks of by the 
name of Meſh or Meſha, whoſe ſituation he fixes with 
reſpect to the great mountain called Sephara. At leaſt 
cis certain it was of * repute in the r Moad 
f the 
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the ſon of Adnan, the twentieth grandfather of 
Mahomet. The moſt antient authors have menti- 
oned the ſquare houſe, called KAABA, which was 
the place for religious aſſemblies, for ſacrifices, 
and prayer, to all the Arabians. They attribute the 
building thereof to Abraham and Iſmael, with this 
circumſtance, that their aſſemblies were before held 
near a little mountain of red ſand, which has ſince 
been removed ; ſo that the antiquity and renown of 
this place is 8 inconteſtable; tho? we can- 
not ſay that the worſhip of the one GOD: has been 
invariable continued there; ſince the antient Ara- 
bians often prophaned it, by ſetting up ſeveral idols, 
which Mabomer men. as we ſhall ſee in the 
ſequel. | 
The city of Mecca Grads in a foi compoſed of 
flints and ſmall rocks, which are ſcatter'd through 
all the country. The city it ſelf is uneven, the 
North fide lying much higher than the South. It's 
length is about two thouſand great paces, and its 
| breadth a thouſand. The mountains that encloſe it 
are, to the Eaſt, tha. called Abukabis, which ſeems 
a branch of that of Arafat, of which we ſhall. ſpeak: 
immediately; that of Kaicoam lies tothe Weſt, and the 
road that croſſes it leads to Jodda, a city upon the 
| coaſt ef the Red-Sea which is properly the port and 
magazine of Mecca, for corn, linnen, and other com- 
modities which they are obliged to have from Egypt. 
Their diſtance is three large days journey for the 

ordinary caravans, which generally is thirty W | 


mon leagues, | | 
| 5 | : The | 
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The mountain of Thaur, which lies to the South of 
Meeca, riſes ſo near it, as to command the city, 
in ſuch a manner, that every thing may be ſeen from, 
: thence, that paſſes in the holy place. In this moun- 
tain is that celebrated cave whither Mahomet retrea- 
ted with only his father.in-law Abubeker when he 
was forced to abandon the city, by a flight, whoſe 
date, gave to the Mahometans an Epocha, which they 
call the Hegira. To the North, is the Mountain 
of Kara, but about three leagues off from the city; 
near this they have raiſed a caſtle, which is the reſi- 
dence of the Sharif or Prince of the country. Here 
alſo is another cave, to which the prophet retired 
in his youth, in order to ſequeſter himſelf from the 
world, and entertain himſelf with thoſe notions 
which he had already conceived of religion, tho he 
had not, as yet, received his ſpecial call, All theſe 
mountains are only ſo many naked rocks, where 
nothing grows but brambles, and which reflect a 
ſcorching heat upon the city they encompaſs. But 
that which makes living here, ſtill more irkſome and 
inconvenient, is the want of water. For though 
many Caliphs have undertaken to bring it thither 
from diſtant places, thoſe works have never yet been. 
compleated. So that they are obliged to be content- 
ed there with bad well-water, which is ſalt, or at 
leaſt, tinctured with the quality of the ſoil. Never- 
theleſs, they are recompenſed for this privation by 2 a 
rich abundance of every thing elfe neceſſary to life,” 
or even to luxury; and which never fails them, in 


conſequence of a divine promiſe formerly made by 
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God to Abraham, the perpetual accompliſhment 
whereof the Muſulmen reckon among the proofs of 
the ſpecial election of this city and temple. Indeed, 
we cannot ſufficiently admire, that ſuch a prodigious 
number of pilgrims as go thither every year from all 
the countries that profeſs the Mahometan religion, 
which is, at leaft, half the continent, ſhould never 
famiſh a city ſeated in the middle of a frightful de- 
ſert, but on the contrary, be the occaſion of a never- 
failing plenty. Egypt and the Indies have emulated 
each other in ſupplying it with eorn, rice, linnen, 
and poultry : Africa brings it gold, and Yaman, or 
rather the great mountain called Gaſwan, Alhareb, 
or Alaſchal (according to certain diſtinctions uſual 
in the country) affords it, though at the diſtance of 
eight days journey, coffee, dates both new and dried, 
raiſins, cattle, oil, ſnow, and a great many other 
commodities. 

This city is divided into two parts; chat to the 
North, which lies higheſt is called Bekka in the 
Alcoran, becauſe of the multitude of its inhabitants; 
and the other, which ſinks lower, is named Haram, 
with reſpect to the ſanctification of the temple which 
it ſurrounds, and of the privilege of refuge that it 
has always enjoyed; and which has never been vi- 
olated but by the impious, whoſe puniſhment is ſtill 
_ memorable, and enroll'd in the number of. miracu- 

lous proofs of the divine election of the Pen where 
the temple is built. 

Tis to the inquiſitive diligence of a Swediſh . 
eccleſiaſtick, who travel'd a great while in Egypt, 
that we are obliged for the _— deſcription of 

„ Fes ; Ik chis 
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this famous temple, to which no Chriſtian ever 
approach d. It was publiſhed, ſome years ago, by 
the famous Reland, with a plan of it, and afterwards 
tranſlated into French. From hence we learn, that 
in the ſouthern part of the city, and near-the foot 
of the mountain, there is a conſiderable ſpace enclo- 
fed with piazzas, which on the outſide, ſeem to be 
only plain walls, without any ornament, and of the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet. This wall is of white 
marble, the ſtones are cut ſquare, are all equal, and 
each ſide of them is two cubits. The thickneſs of the 
wall is formed by two of theſe ſtones, ſo that it is four 
cubits wide. The marble is poliſhed onthe inſide of the 
Piazza, and is left rough without, as well in the whole 
ſtructure of the wall as in the entablature, which is 
nothing but a quarter of a circle of about a cubit and 
an half in thickneſs, upon which are ſet gilded cupo- 
loes, which rifing from the top of that wall cover the 
whole extent of the piazzas within. 'The ſpace en- 
cloſed by this wall is a perfe& ſquare, of about 
eighty fathom every way: each fide within, meaſur- 
ing exactly but ſeventy five fathom. At each angle 
of the outward ſquare there is raiſed an edifice in 
the form of a turret, adorned with three balconies 
at different heights, to which they aſcend by ſtairs. 
within fide: The uſe of theſe turrets is to call the 
people to ne "Gay" and HO at the hours. 
appointed. 

From the top of theſe turrets there OY a- ſpire of 
about two hundred foot high, which is gilt at the 
point, and is crown'd with a creſcent, which looks 
like our vanas. The balconies are every night 
beantified with a great many glaſs lamps, which 

| . they 
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tey light up, for a ſort of ornament, and in conſi- 
deration of the pilgrims that may arrive in the night- 
Between each of theſe turrets, and in the midſt of 
each fide of the outward wall, is a ſquare baſon caſed 
with marble, . of twelve fathom in circumference, 
and of the depth of ſeveral feet ; which holds water 


for the legal purifications, neceſſary. to precede the 


ſeveral prayers of the Muſulmen. The water is 


brought from a great way off, by an aqueduct built 


by Caliph Moktadar the eighteen emperor of the 
race of the Abaſſides; which, after all, only comes 
from a reſervoir in the mountain of Gaſſwan, that 
is fed by the melting of the ſnow, ſo that it is not 
fit to drink: but as 'tis reputed running water, it 
ſerves for the frequent ablutions which every Muſul- 
man is obliged to. Each fide of the wall has three 

gates, built arch-wiſe, that lead directly into the 
Piazza 5 one of them is exactly in the middle, 
and the two others at the ends, near each tur- 
ret. Their doors are of braſs, of an immenſe 
weight, without any other ornament than a foliage 
of different ſorts, according to which the ſeveral 
gates are denominated. They are open'd and ſhut 
at ſtated hours ; but they never fail to leave four of 
them always open, towards the four quarters of the 
world, that there may be no time wherein ſinners of 


all countries may not come into the univerſal ſanctu- 


ary, or (as they call it) the boſom of mercy. Upon 
entering under the piazza, an hollow ſpace immedi- 


ately ſalutes the ſight, whoſe area is one thouſand +. 


two hundred fathom, into which they deſcend: by 


ſixteen great ſteps of marble, which reach the whole 


length of each portico, and round about the whole 


ſpace. The eps are very low, to make the deſcent 
| ealys 
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eaſy, and to prevent accidents which inattention, 
or the enthuſiaſm of people Can with * 
on, might occaſion. 
In the middle of this fpace, an ediſice meets the 
eye of a very peculiar ſtructure; it is a ſquare build- 
ing, whoſe height ſomewhat exceeds its length and 
breadth ; there is nothing to be ſeen but a black ſtuff 
which covers the walls entirely to the platform, 
which is of gold, ſpread out like the top. of a table, 
and receives the rain, which falls very ſeldom in that 
country. 'This is that celebrated edifice, of more 
value than all the ſtately domes raiſed by the great- 
eſt architects with infinite labour and expence, the 
humble houſe of Abraham, the friend of GOD, built 
in his perſecutions, when being a pilgrim, and a 
wanderer on the earth, GOD revealed to him that 
he had choſen this place from all eternity, there to 
beſtow his heavenly benediction, and to receive the 
vows and prayers of thoſe, who, paying homage to 
his power and the verity of his Being, ask of him 
the things that are neceſſary for their everlaſting 
happineſs. This very houſe Iſmael received from his 
father as his inheritance, and the portion bf his firſt- 
born ſon; in which he dwelt till he died, and near 
to which he ſleeps till the reſurrection; as witneſs 
his ſepulchre, which is ſtill ſeen here, without any 
alteration through ſo many ages. In ſhort, this is 
that holy houſe diſtinguiſh'd by the name of KAABA, 
or the ſquare houſe, towards which not only the 


"F eros, addreſs their moſt ardent vows, but towards 


which all the nations of the world, that recognize 


| the r and unity of GOD, turn their face when 
they 
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they pray, directing their intention hither, in conſe- 
quence of the eternal choice of the divinity. For 
the reſt, this KA ABA is only built with the ſtones 
of the country, heap'd up and bound together with 
a ſimple mortar of red earth, which is grown hard 
by time. It is placed exactly reſpecting the four 
cardinal points of the globe. Its height is twenty 
ſour cubits, excluſive "of the breaſtwork that runs 
around the terraſs : its length north and ſouth is 
likewiſe twenty four cubits, but its breadth from eaft 
to weſt is but twenty three; reckoning the cubit at 
the rate of four to the height of a common man. 
The terraſs of flat ſtones which forms the roof of 

this houſe has been overlaid with gold: they have 
added a water- ſpout of the ſame metal, which throws 
off the rain towards me north preciſely upon the ſtone 
that eovers the tomb of Iſmael. The breaſt- work that 
encompaſſes the terraſs, to the height of three cubits, 
is alſo of maſſy gold, which it ſelf would ST 
overload a wall leſs ſolid than this, | 
On the eaſt-fide of this houſe there is an opening 
in the form of a gate, and this is the only place that 
admits the light from without. This entrance is 
placed at ſome diſtance from the middle, and exactly 
three cubits from the ſouth-eaſt angle. It does not 
come down to the ground by four or five cubits: fo 
that one would imagine there was a hollow ſpace un- 
der the whole flooring, if it was not more natural to 
think it muſt be ſupported by ſomething altogether 
ſolid : this is agreeable to the notion of the antients, 
in their way of building, who always raiſed the floor, 
a great height from the level of the earth, in order 
| | to 


is cloſed with folding doors of maſſy gold, hung upon 
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to render their habitations more wholeſom. This gate 


golden hinges, with faſtenings of the ſame metal. But 


the threſhold is one entire natural ſtone, upon which 


all the pilgrims H down their foreheads, and then 
kiſs it with the profoundeſt veneration. Even the 
monarchs of the Eaſt pay d this homage unto it, and 
zezlonſly diſcharged all the duties of the common 
pilgrims, before they brought up the cuſtom of ac- 
quitting themſelves of this pilgrimage by commiſſion. 
Haron the ſevere, who lived in the time of Char- 
lem aine, was the laſt of the caliphs that perform- 


ed it in perſon : though even he had accompliſh'd it 


eight times in the courſe of his life. Nevertheleſs 


-. ſeveral other great princes Have fulfilled it fince that 


time, among whom they principally reckon Bajazet 


the ſecond emperor of the Turks, who received the 
news of the death of his father Mahomet the ſecond, 
when he was actually upon his journey, for that pur- 


poſe, in the year of our Lord 1483. The door of the 


Kaaba is ſeldom open d, there being nothing in par- 


ticular within that room to encreaſe the devotion of 


_ "the pilgrims. Indeed, nothing ſtrikes the fight there 


but the moſt precious of all metals; the cieling above, 


the floor beneath, and the ſides of all the walls, are 


intirely overlaid with gold. The Arabians have for- 


merly erected idols in this holy place: but from the 


time that Mahomet drove them thence, no pro- 
fanation, that war or civil diſcord has at any time 
introduced into the temple of Mecca, has ever arriv- 


ed at that pitch, as to commit the like outrage upon 
the ſanctity of this hallow'd houſe. 


As 
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As to the outſide of this edifice, it is hid from the 
eyes of the people by the hangings of black ſilk that 
wholly cover it. Theſe are made new every year, 
at their feaſt of Bairan, which is the Eaſter of the 
Muſulmen: and the greateſt princes of that religion 
defray the expence thereof, in their turns. Juſt 
above thefe black hangings, appears the golden ba- 
luſtrade that runs all around the terraſs, more advan- 
tageouſly to ſtrike the eyes of the beholders. And 
about ſix feet below that baluſtrade, they have ſet 
upon the black covering, a gorgeous fillet of golden 
tiſſue, which ſurrounds the whole building, and 
exalts the magnificence of all, by its prodigious rich- 
neſs and grandeur. It muſt not be here omitted, 
that this black veil ſuggeſted to Mahomet the thought 
of changing the colour of his ſtandards, which were 
white, before his taking the city of Mecca. _ "Tis 
alſo in imitation of this veil of the holy houſe, that 
the caliphs, ſucceſſors of Mahomet, lined the prin- 
cipal paſſage into their palace with the ſame ſort of 
ſtuff; which was hung alſo from the top of the 
houſe to the bottom, and cover'd the threſhold of 
the door ; whereon all the faithful, even kings them- 
ſelves, were obliged to bow down, and touch it with 
their foreheads, before they were admitted to the 
ſacred perſon of the caliph. - 
As to other circumſtances attending this — 
Reland's deſcription informs us, that it is encompaſs d 
round with a very narrow pavement of marble, and 
that towards the ſouth-eaſt angle, near the ſouthern 
wall, without the encloſure of the payement, there is 
| placed a very great ſtone, which ſeems to be a rough 


piece of black marble, neither poliſhed nor cut, 
| which 
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which they ſtile abſolutely, the Holy Ans, in Ara- 
bick, Brachtan, a word that ſignifies to be white, to 


ſhine, to glitter: and they ſuppoſe, that the fins of | 


mankind are the only cauſe of its having loſt its ori- 
ginal luſtre. Tis highly probable, that it is the re- 
mains · of ſome antient idol, preſerved by the ſuper- 


ſition of the firſt Arabians ; and this the rather, at tis 


proved bynumberleſs anthorities, both ſacred and pro. 
phane, that there were ſome unſhaped idols, that re- 


preſented no particular figure. Some believe that this 
might have been conſecrated: to Saturn, who was 
called the God Remphan, and worſhip'd becauſe. 


they thought him the author of miſchief. Others will 
have it to- have been the idol of Venus, who has 


always beeh one of the principal divinities of the 


Eaſt: mot her, whom the Greeks adored, and the 
Latins after them; but that glorious glittering ſta, 
which precedes and follows the Sun, and to which 
we have given the name of Venus. But however 
that may be, Mahomet, when he demoliſhed the idols 
that polluted the ſacred place, durſt not deftroy this, 
for fear of the people. He contented himſelf with 
_ inventing a religious origin for it, in order to divert 
the thoughts of the vulgar towards another object: 
which he effected, by perſwading his diſciples, that 


the ſins of men had deprived that ſtone of its white- 


neſs, which it would never recover till after the laſt 
judgment, when all nature is to be purified. 


On the eaſt ſide of this holy houſe, almoſt right 
_ againſt the middle, and at three cubits diſtance from 


it, riſes another ſquare edifice ; the ſides of which, 
: are towards the light, * each ſix cubits, 
which 


8 
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Which alſo is nearly the height of it. The roof 
is ſupported by four columns, at the four angles of 
the building. It is flat, and yet it is compoſed. 
of three ſtories, the uppermoſt of which bears a little 
cupolo, crowned with a creſcent of filver double gilt, 
caliph, to cover a famous ſtone that is in great 
eſteem here, namely that which preſerves the mira- 
culous footſteps of Abraham, which foften'd: beneath 
the feet of the patriarch, to receive the impreſſion 
that ſtill remains there. This fone: is alſo by the 
interpreters of the Alcoran reckon d one of the evi- 
dent ſigns given by GO to the faithful, demonſtra- 
ting his choice of this temple, wherein he will graci- 


_ ouſly hear their vows, Beyond this building, to- 


wards the north, is another antient edifice; the en- 
trance to which is through a lofty gate. At the en- 
trance there is an aſcent of eighteen ſteps, which leads 
to a ſort of cover d pulpit, upon the top of which 


ſtandb a pyramid. Fron chis pulpit the Imans or 


prieſts of the temple preack to the people and pil- 
grims : a function, in which they ſucceed the firſt 
heroes in their religion, and even Mahomet himſelf, 
who declared; to the people the greateſt part of the 
Alcoran from henee. At a little diſtance from this 


pulpit towards the north, appears the end of the fine 


colonade which forms the interior encloſure of the 
Kaaba, of which we. ſhall ſpeak. preſently. But in 
this very place begins a breaſt-work 6f marble like 
the reſt, which forming a ſort of long ſquare, with- 

out the line of the colonade, contains the pulpit of 


Which we now ſpeak, the monument of Abraham, 
and a ſort of ſtair- caſe of wood, that runs upon wheels, 


= -- 
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by which they approach the door of the Kaaba, when 
they open it for the ſatisfaction of any zealous pil- 
grims who may deſire to behold the inſide. 
In the middle of this ſquare, and fronting the 
eaſtern part of the Kaaba, ariſes an antient gate, 
formed by two peers of extraordinary bulk and ſoli- 
dity, of about fifteen cubits high, which only ſuſtain 
a roof, built in the manner of a flat vault, ſo ſlender 
that it is not a quarter of a cubit thick in the middle. 
This gate is called the old, and was formerly the ſole 
paſſage to the holy houſe. Upon this Mahomet cau- 


ſed all his religious and civil ordinances to be affix- - 


ed, and the keys thereof were entruſted for many 
ages to the tribe of the“ Koraſhites. It had once 
great doors of braſs, which caliph Moktader took 
away, to make his own coffin, and in return he gave 
all that gilt filver, which now covers the monument 
of Abraham. To the left hand of this gate, but 
at the diſtance of thirty cubits, the breaſt- work being 


all the way carried on, is a great ſquare building, 


which extends one of its angles to that of the ſouth- 


eaſt of the Kaaba: it is ornamented on each ſide 
with two gates and two windows, which denote it 


a foreign ſtructure, after the manner of the Grecian 
architecture. It is remarkable chiefly for its roof, 


* Theſe Koraſhites, of whoſe tribe Mahomet was deſcended, 
becoming enemies to the prophet and his doctrine, obliged hir to 
quit the city of Mecca, acculing him of corruption and in- „a- 
tion in the publick worſhip, But Mahomet having afte ards 
overcome them in his turn, generouſly reſtor'd them thoſe very 
keys that he had refuſed to his ſon-in-law, telling them, that 
Juſtice and truth ought to be the ſupport of his family, and not 
violence and force, - ob | 


— 


Which 
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which is gilt, adorned with four ſtories, and is 


crowned with a cupolo and a creſcent. This building 


covers the principal mouth of the well, called Zam- 
zam, which according to the tradition and doc- 
tine of the[Muſulmen, is the ſame that the angel 

| ſhew'd Agar, Iſmael's mother, when they were dri- 
ven into the deſert. Lower, there are two more 
buildings, that alſo extend their angles on the ſame 
line, which afford other paſſages to the fame well, 
deſigned no doubt to prevent the inconveniences ari- 
ſing from ſuch a multitude of pilgrims coming to the 
ſame place. Each of theſe edifices have roofs of the 
ſame ſtructure with the former, and are nearly of the 
ſame height, and are all built of white marble. On 
the north ſide is a wall of marble, ſix cubits high, 
which deſcribes a ſemici:cle, in ſuch a manner that 


its extremities overſhoot the breadth of the Kaaba 


about three cubits. Within the encloſure of this wall 

is e ſepulchre of Iſmael, which is only a tomb-ſtone 

of marble, lying flat on the ground without any in- 

ſcription, which is water'd with the rain that runs off 
from the roof of the Kaaba. This is all that Iies to the 

eaſt and north of that holy houſe, the well and ſouth 
lides are entirely vacant. 


But what ſtrikes the ſpectators with moſt ſurprize 
and attention is, the magnificent colonade diſpoſed 
' circularly about the Kaaba, in ſuch a manner, as 
nevertheleſs not abſolutely to encloſe it ; for be- 
ginning at the ſouth-eaſt, overagainſt the black ſtone, 
it ends at the north-eaſt, near to the antient pulpit of 

which we have ſpoken, So it ſhould ſeem, that it 
N 1 only 
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only forms indeed about three quarters of a compleat 
cirele; and yet this diſtance is ſeven hundred and 
eighty cubits, or thirteen hundred and ſixty five feet. 
This extent is adorned with fifty two columns of white 
marble, of the height of twenty cubits, built without 
proportion, and without any other capitals than a 


ſort of turban that crowns them; neither have they 
any baſes, but are join d to each other by a balu- 


ſtrade, within which they are all inſerted. Upon this 


baluſtrade runs along a broad ledge, which bears 


about two thouſand ſilver lamps, which they light 
up every night. The columns are alſo tied together 
at the top by large bars of ſilver, from each of which 
ſeveral lamps depend, on chains of gold, which they 
light up likewiſe, making a prodigious illumination, 
not to mention that around the monument of Abra- 

ham, and thoſe of the other buildings of the ſanctu- 


ary. To conclude, without the colonade, are placed 


three more buildings, ſquare, and cover'd, ſupported 
with pillars, and topp'd with roofs of different forms. 


They ſerve for moſques to three principal ſets of 


orthodox Mahometans, who go thither to perform 
their devotions. That of the Hambalites is the plain- 
eſt; and is placed on the ſouth ſide of the end of 


the colonade, leaving a void ſpace to the building 


that covers the Zamzam or well of Iſmael. The 
ſecond is that of the Malakites, and ſtands to the 
weſt, being ſupported by eight columns. The third, 
which has a roof with three ſtories, adorned with 
. Pillars above and below, lies to the north, over- 
_ againſt the tomb of Iſmael, and belongs to the diſci- 
ples of Kanifah. The great vacant place on the 
ö | | . other 
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other fide of tifis building is paved with marble, 
and only ſerves for a receptacle to thoſe who come 
hither to their devotions, They have carpets car- 
ried into this moſque by their ſlaves, for their con- 
venience ; for they always enter it with their legs 
and feet bare, and without external ornaments ; keep. 


ing there a ſilence and decorum ſo exact, that, 
_ tho' the Muſalmen are always devout in their temples» 


they apparently diſtinguiſh this above all others, the 
principal object of their faitn. 
In going out of the temple, we return n through the 


| fame piazzas by which we enter'd; and here the 
ſtately ſtructure of this noble edifice ruſhes upon the 


ſight with aſtoniſhing magmificence. Firſt we be- 
hold the proud aſcent on ſteps of marble ; above 
them we ſee the bending arches form'd by the riſing 
columns, to the number of fifty-five, on every ſide 
of the ſquare, at the diſtance of about eighteen feet 


from each other, and of the ſame height to the 


center of each arch. The breadth of the galleries is 
alfo eighteen feet; but the vaulted roof and the ar- 
ches themſelves are too flat, according to our preſent 
notion of architecture ; which would cauſe this build- 


ing to appear too low, were it not relieved by the 


domes that form the roof. There are, on each of 
the four ſides, twenty ſeven of theſe cupolos, of gil- 
ded lead, each of them covering exactly two arches, 

They are all crowned with creſcents of the height of 
three feet, which, with the elevation proper to each 
dome, meaſure abont twenty two feet upwards from 
the entablature ; ſo that the whole height of theſe 
piazzas, taken from the bottom of the ſteps and the 


| ground of the temple, is about twelve fathom. This 
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| point of view is ſo much the finer, becauſe every 
arch is croſſed by a bar of gilt metal, upon which 
hang ſeveral lamps, each of them having a great 
-many wicks or branches of cotton, which not only 
enlighten the whole gallery all night, but alſo an- 
ſwer the illumination around the Kaaba. All this 
prodigious number of lamps are lighted up regularly 
In the evening, at the appearance of the firſt ſtar, · and 
go not out till the day makes their light uſeleſs. The 
whole number of columns that form the four porticos 
are two hundred and twenty, the number of, arches 
two hundred and ſixteen, and of the cupolos one 
hundred and eight, excluſive of the four great ſpires 
or turrets. Such is the defcription given us by Re- 
= land of a place, to which no Chriſtian ever had the 
| | boldneſs to approach. A deſcription which the 
| Turks and Arabians themſelves are not capable of 
making, by reaſon of their profeſs'd negle& of all 
the agreeable arts, and among the reſt, of painting 
and drawing: but which an ingenious Swede has 
collected from the converſations. he had upon this 
ſubject with ſeveral pilgrims _— a — abode * 


made! in the city of Cairo. 
As to the antiquity of this edifice, we 3 candy 


rehearſed all that common fame attributes to the Ka- 
-aba, and the contiguous buildings. The temple, at firſt, 
was not very ſpacious, it was only encompaſs'd by 
a ſtrong wall, which had but one entrance into the 
holy place. Caliph Omar the firſt, cauſed that en- 
eloſure to be made larger, in conſideration of the 
great number of pilgrims, the multitude of which 
encreaſed in proportion to the progreſs of Mahome- 


% But he placed no new ornament there, nor 
did 
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did he once think of applying any part of his immenſe 
riches to that purpoſe: no, l the ſimplicity of his 
religious notions allow'd him not to believe, that 
GOD would be more honour'd or better pleas'd with 
the new adornment of a building fo venerably an- 
tient, rather than with letting it ſtill continue in 4 
form that had ever been acceptable unto him. 

But when the ſovereignty came into the family of 
Ommia, the religious cities of Mecca and Medina, 
which were alſo the principal of the Mahometan 
empire, roſe up in arms againſt their government, 
and haughtily demanded vengeance for all the blood 
they had unjuſtly ſpilt. This complaint was follow- 
ed by a revolt from Jaſid, who had before been 
violently exclaimed againſt for his irreligion. This 
rebellion obliged him to ſend a powerful army into the 
Hagias, under the conduct of Hoſaim the ſon of 
Sameir. But that general never made himſelf ma- 
ſter of Mecca ; which was defended by the renown- 
ed Abdallah, the ſon of .Zobair, an uncle of the 
prophet” s, and one of the braveſt Muſulmen of 
his time, but the only one among them whom hi- 
ſtory charges with avarice. Yet. ſuch were the 
mighty efforts of Hoſaim, that the encloſure of the 
temple was broke down in many places, and twas 
thought that at laſt he would have carried it by 
ſtorm, if the news of the death of Jaſid had not 
obliged him to a ſudden raiſing of the Seige. | 

Soon after, Abdallah aflumed the title of caliph; 
and being recognized as ſuch through all Arabia, 
he immediately fignalized his zeal for the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of the temple. He form'd a new plan of 
it, which nevertheleſs could not be executed, but 
anda in the leaſt part, by reaſon of the wars he was 
D3 | forced 
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forced to carry on againſt the children of Jaſid. 


Hagiage, one of the generals of caliph Abdelmalec, 
beſieged Abdallah again in the city of Mecca, where 
he defended himſelf for ſeven months. At length 


de retreated into the temple it ſelf, and there ſuſtain- 


ed an aſſault for three days and three nights, dur- 
ing which the illuminations were not intermitted ; 

but he was flain upon the morning of the fourth day. 
So fel! the laſt, not of the companions of the prophet, 
but of thoſe whom he had thought worthy to ſuc- 
ceed him, from the great hopes he had conceived 


of their conſtancy and courage, from his moſt ten- 


der years. Hagiage, afterwards, fully expiated 
this profanation, For he took occaſion from hence 
to re-eſtabliſh the temple, to beautify it with porticos, 
and to raiſe it.to that noble ſtate in which it now 
appears, This work was quite finiſhed in the year 


of the Hegira ſeventy fix; three years after the 


death of Abdallah. But the firſt caliphs of the 
_ Abaflides, whoſe magnificence is ſo renowned in 
hiſtory, were deſirous of founding an edifice ſtill 


more ſumptuous, thinking to augment the devotion 
of the people, and ſignalize their own zeal. 


But the doctors conſulted upon that enterprize 


anſwer'd, that with reſpect to religious worſhip, 
HE who had eftabliſh'd it in this place at firſt, left 


it for many ages in its natural poverty, without the 
ſupport of princes, who might have enriched - it: 


t nat the prophet, the interpreter of the will of 
. GOD, had only preſcribed a reverence and de- 
cency agrecable to the ſanctity of the place, becauſe 


gold and pebbles are equally the creatures of the 


_ ſame omnipotent Sovereign; ; that if the preſent ru- 


lers 
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lers introduced the propos'd alterations, it might be 
thought, that the temple would become meerly the 
object of entertainment to proud and wealthy Prin- 
ces: that other lords hereafter might perhaps con- 
clude it lawful for them to deſpoil it of thoſe riches 
which their predeceſſors had laviſhly heap'd upon it, 
without any juſt or reaſonable motive: that, finally, 
the indiſcreet piety of princes, confounding the ſen- 
timents of their generoſity with the zeal due to re- 
ligion, would, by ſuch an unneceſſary profuſion of 
their vaſt wealth, naturally incite the avarice of their 
ſucceſſors; who might eaſily ſeize it, not only to- 
ſupply their real neceſſities, but alſo to miniſter to 
their criminal paſſions. The conſequence of all this 
was, that Almanzor, Almamoum, Alraſchid, Al 
mahadi, and ſome others, diſguſted at theſe juſt ob- 
ſervations, contented themſelves with adding to: 
this temple, each according- to the deyotion of his 
own heart, the ſeveral decorations that are now ſeen 
there. It was the caliph Almanſor that cloathed the 
holy houſe and cover'd it. Omar II. one of the 
Ommiad caliphs, and a great Mahometan ſaint, had 
before given the beams of braſs, and the lamps 
which are ſuſpended in the piazzas. They aſcribe 
to the ſame Omar the preſent of the bars of filver 
| chat; join the columns of the inward encloſure; but 
tis ſaid, that the caliph Almamoum 2 the 
lamps that were firſt hung there, to be changed for 
thoſe of gold that now adorn the colonade. Others 
were defirous to baniſh from the. temple all ordinary 
metals of common uſe, and to allow nothing but gold 
do be ſeen there. But in ſhort, as devotion diminiſhed, 
eſpecially after the princes declined performing the. 
: D 4 — © 
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pilgrimage perſonally, theſe things have remained 
in their preſent ſtate for about 1060 years. One 
thing remarkable, with relation to the prodigious 
riches of this temple, is, that they were all preſerv- 
ed in ſpight of that almoſt general revolt that hap- 
pen'd 1 in Arabia in the 4th age of the Hegira, which 
is the 10th century of the Chriſtian epocha. Dur- 
ing this terrible war, the Karmates, who were vio- 
lent hereticks, and oppoſed the Mahometan wor- 
hip, became maſters of the temple of Mecea by the 
maſſacre of above 30,000 men, who were lain in 
its defence. They perpetrated all mannerof barba- 
rities, that a licence unreftrain'd by any diſcipline, 
Join'd to a power and will to commit all poſſible mif. 
chief, could inſpire or ſuggeſt. But they enter d no 
farther than to the well Zamzam, which they heapt 
up with infected carcaſſes; and to the black ſtone» 
which they removed to Rafah, having before reſolv- 
ed to throw it into the wilderneſs, in ſome place 
| where it ſhould never be found again. But they did 
not once dream of ſtripping the temple of its im- 
menſe riches: on the contrary, they themſelves 
brought back the black ſtone that they had removed 
from thence, twenty two years aſter the taking it 
away, and hung it to the ſeventh pillar of the in- 
ward colonade, whereupon it received the name of 
the column of mercy. 
From that time to this, there has TIEN no 

conſiderable alteration neither in their temple nor 
form of worſhip. This laſt conſiſts in lectures, 
prayers, and ſermons, allotted to certain ſtated hours | 


by day and night, They practiſe no macerationss 
nor 
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nor faſtings, they have no whips, nor other rigorous 
diſcipline : they perform every thing, to outward 
appearance, with the moſt profound reverence, and 
deepeſt humility, and with an adjuſtment, perhaps 
too ſcrupulous, at leaſt in the judgment of nations {0 
politely careleſs as we are. Furthermore, the tem- 
ple is ſerved by an infinite number of miniſters, and 
daily enriched by the gifts of multitudes of pilgrims, 
brought from all parts of the world. This religious 
cuſtom, is the reſult of their common practice in ei- 
vil ſociety, it being a maxim with them, never to 
approach the Great empty handed. So we muſt not 
conclude from theſe preſents of the pilgrims, chat the 
Mahometan religion exacts them; or that this con- 
courſe of people is owing to ſome ſecret ſiniſter prin- 
ciple. For the temple is not the only object of the 
| piety of the Muſulmen in theſe journeys, that they 
undertake with ſo much peril, and e eee 

ſo remote a diſtance. 

The mountain of Arafat, lying to. the ſoutk-ealt 

five leagues from the. city of - Mecca, is the place, 

according to their tradition, where Adam- and Eve. 
met again, after they had ſeparated one from ano- 


ther (upon their being driven by. an angel out 1 


| paradiſe) in order to. accompliſh their penance, 
which laſted for two hundred years. Providence 
conducted them to this mountain; ; concurring with 
their deſign of ſeeking the place, which God had 
decreed from the foundation of the. world, for the 
reconciliation of thoſe that ſhould have tranſgreſs d 
his commandments; and where he would graciouſly 
bear che prayers of thoſe that ſhould. turn unto him, 
: 5 5 | acknow- 
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acknowledging his unity and power. In commemo- 
ration of this happy re- union of our firſt parents, the 
pilgrims go to offer upon this mountain a real and ac- 
ceptable ſacriſice; ſo to renew the practice of the moſt 
early days. The way that leads from Mecca to this 
mountain is remarkable for the different roads to 
which the law obliges the pilgrims. The firſt is the 
valley of Mina, three miles from the eity: as they 
are going to offer up themſelves, they are obliged to 
purify themſelves there by ſhaving their heads: after 
that, they caſt ſeven ſtones on a heap in the road, 
0 expreſs their inward diſengagement from all 
- earthly things, and their moſt favourite paſſions. 
From Mina, they croſs the valley of Bath-mohaſer 
to arrive at a great ſpace encloſed with walls, at the 
Lorner of which is raiſed a high turret of three ſto- 
ties. This is called the wall of Ibnomar. Here 
the pilgrims ſay their prayers, and then go to the 
moſque called Moſch-dela-fach, which ts the place 
. where they aſſemble together, and there continue 
their devotions. This moſque is built upon the. 
ſouthern declivity of a little mountain, which. bears 
upon the valley of Gaſſan. And this is the ſhorteſt 
way to the city of Tayif, if they durſt profane it by 
common uſe. For as the greateſt part of the pro- 
vifions that are conſumed in Mecca, are brought 
thither from Tayif, ſo the carriers are obliged to 
take a rgund-about way, making it a journey of five 
days, for fear of hindering or a the devotion 
of the pilgrims. 
We may, from this recital, pretty nearly collect 
the common notions of the Muſulmen concerning 
IR | the 
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che city of Mecca, and the places thereabonts. 
They lay the ſcene here of all the principal events of 
the firſt ages; adhering to the accounts they have 
taken from the books of the Jews, which are very 
plenty over all the Eaſt. - The doctrine of a parti- _ 
- cular election of certain places and families, cauſed” | 


them to eſpouſe the imagination, that Mecca' was 


ſanctify'd from the creation of the world, by the- 
abſolute Lord of nature; who has choſen a deſert 
cover'd with ſands and rocks, before the pleaſanter 
countries of the earth, to compel men to come to 
him for his own ſake, without any mixture of other 
objects of their deſire. A prejudice, in which they 
have been confirm'd by the concurrent practice of 
pious men of all ages. Adam, the firſt of men and 
of ſinners, fallen under the diſpleaſure oft his Maker, 
had no refuge in his mis fortune, till. he arrived at 
a place where he might with humble confidence 
lift up his eyes and voice to the mercy-ſeat of the 
Omnipotent. All the other prophets have frequent- 
ed the ſame place; and have there obtained, ſome- 
times, the converſion of the ungodly, and at other 
times, vengeance upon their fcorners and perſecu- 
tors. Here Iſmael, (companion of his mother's 
flight, who was driven out by an imperious and jea- 
lous miſtreſs) found that living water which effec- 
tually quenched his thirſt ; and made him ſee clearly: 
the vanity of thoſe objects, which the falſe world 
ſhews us in a. deceitful light. Here, too, he found. . 
that ftrength and power which he wanted, to combat 
his own enemies and the adverſaries of truth, and 
Which was neceflary to make him. the: father of 4 
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choſen nation. Abraham acknowledged this election 
of GOD, and built here a houſe in the ſimplicity of 
his faith. This is the foundation of all. For with- 
out all controverſy, ever ſince the ſojourn of Abra- 
ham, or at leaſt, from the time of that patriarch, the 
Arabians have conſtantly maintained a 1 wor- 
mip in that very place. 

The Alcoran has often magnified the aan 
of this temple ; it ſpeaks particularly of them in the 
chapters entitled Braktan and Aram. In the former 
it introduces GOD ſpeaking to men, and declaring 
to them that he has eftabliſh'd an houſe which ſhall 
furniſh them with the means of acquiring great re- 
| wards. And in the latter, GOD, ſpeaking in his 
own perſon ſays to himſelf, . The firſt temple ere&- 
ed by men tothe honour of the true GOD, is the 
<« temple of Mecca ; that is the place of benediftion; 
„the guide of all the faithful; and where I have 
* graciouſly poured forth my evident ſigns and re- 
„ markable tokens for the conviction of the moſt 
« incredulous.” The interpreters that have ex- 
Plained the laſt paſſage, ſeem to have fought the true 
ſenſe, with leſs prejudice than is uſual in religious 
diſquiſitions. Indeed, they all agree, that, without 
attending to the prejudice imbibed by all the Muſul- 
men, the ſanctity and election of this temple ought 
to be proved by evident ſigns, as the prophet aſſures us 
they were placed there by GOD, even for the con- 
viction of all men; and they diſtinguiſh them into two 
ſorts, according to the force of the expreſſion in the 
| The 
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The evident ſigns deſtined to force the perſuaſion 
of infidels at firſt fight, are, 1. The ſtone that re- 
ceived the footſteps of Abraham; for the depth and 
form of the impreſſion is ſuch, that tis impoſſible for 
any human artiſt to expreſs the like, with all the 
power of the chiſſel. 80 that the ſtone itſelf muſt * 
of neceſſity have grown ſoft, by the will of GOD, 
beneath the feet of the patriarch ; and, like an ela- 
borated paſte, took that exquiſite impreſſion, which 
has preſerv'd the , minuteſt traces and moſt imper- 
ceptible lineaments. We muſt add to this miracle, 
the conſervation of ſo frail a monument, which might 
have been broken to pieces, at pleaſure, by the ene- 
mies of the divine worſhip. eſtabliſh'd in that place, 
had nat the ſupreme power and providence of GOD 
diverted them to other objects, which however did by 
no means leſſen their guilt. For though this ſtone 
has, now, all its firſt natural hardneſs, - yet, tis 
plain that it was leſs difficult to reduce this to powder, 
than it was for thoſe impious wretches to carry away, 
as they did, the black ſtone, to a diſtance of five 
days journey; or than it was, for them to heap, up 
the well with infected carcaſſes. This preſervation 
of the ſtone is the more miraculous, conſidering its 
duration, which extends to five thouſand years, with-.. 
out the leaſt damage or diminution happening to the 
facred repreſentation it exhibits. The ſecond ſign, is 
the black ſtone, which is a direct teſtimony of the 
fall of man; GOD having deprived this ſtone of its 
original whiteneſs, and glorious luſtre with which it 
once beamed, to repreſent the loſs of their firſt i inno- $ 
cence and the preſent depravity of the human will.” 
7 The 
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The unbelievers will ſay, (and tis a very obvious ob- 
jection) that the ſtone is black, and always was ſo. 
To this tis reply'd in the Alcoran, ©. That it is the 
4c habit of wicked men not to believe what is paſt, 
4 and not to fear the things that are future, only de- 
« pending upon what they ſee. If they did but re- 
ce flect, (ſay the Muſulmen) upon the examples of 
« former times, they would rightly eonclude that he 
* who drowned his enemies by overflowing the earth 
« with a deluge, could very eaſily bereave a ſtone of 
its beauty. Do the waters ſtill eover the face of 
«© theearth ? or does the ſtone ſtill ſhine ? The world. 
* ſhall be judged ; the wicked ſhall periſh ; and the 
* ftone ſhall recover its luſtre. This ye will believe, 
« when ye ſhall behold it. But O how much hap- 
* pier had it been, if ye would have believed, while 
* that faith might have kept ye in awe of thoſe mi- 
4 ſeries that then ye ſhall ſadly experience F 
third ſign is the miraculous well, which was open'd 
by an angel in the middle of the deſert, to preſerve 
the life of an innocent child, abandoned even by a 
righteous man, who was his father. A picture of 
the blindneſs of our judgment; the crime or the in- 
firmity of that mortal nature which we carry about 
us; but at the ſame time an invincible proof of the 
protection GOD always affords to virtue, though not 
drawn forth into act, of which this child was as yet 
incapable, by reaſon of his age and circumſtances. 
_ * The election of GOD is precious, (ſays the Alco- 
ran) and he who receives the teſtimony of the. 
well adores it; he receives or rejects it, as it de- 
1 ſerves.” . This is that terrible thought (ſays he 
; 60 in 
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© in another place) that hath ſeparated or diſlocated 
* the frame of my bones, and has filver'd my hairs 
before old age comes upon me. 

This is the amaunt of their evident ſigns, and ex- 
ternal teſtimonies found in the temple: but we muſt 
add three others, which they boaſt of as no leſs cer- 
tain, though they are rather derived from opinion 
than the ſenſes. 

The firſt is the right of ſanctuary, which the tem- 
ple has poſſeſſed theſe many thouſand years, without. 
any body's ever calling it in queſtion; and without 
ever being violated by any impious hand, that was 
not remarkably puniſh'd for it, ſo as to be an example- 
to the times they lived in, and a memorable warning to 
poſterity; till thoſe guilty wretches have been forced to 
acknowledge that they ſuffer d moſt juſtly. This ſanc- 
tuary comprehends, beſides the ſecurity of eriminals, 
the abſolute prohibition of all violence within the 
conſecrated encloſure. The ſecond teſtimony, is the 
incredible plenty of every thing, which they always 
enjoy in this wilderneſs, notwithſtanding the perpe. 
tual reſort of pilgrims thither from all. parts, not- 

- withſtanding the ſterility of their ſtony territory, and 
their diſtance. from any places of culture and improve- 
ment. The Muſulmen remark. this as the effect of 

the promiſe of the angel to Iſmael and Agar, when 
he aſſured them that this place ſhould never want the 
neceflaries. of life, nor even its conveniencies and 
pleaſures unto the end of the world. They add, th: t 
the angel likewiſe declared, that Tayif ſhould be the 
ſupport of it: w ch is accompliſhed at this very day: 
far notwithſtanding its great diftance, "Mecca derives 


— 
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the far greateſt part of her proviſions from thence, and 


ſends back in return immenſe ſums of gold and ſilver. 
Which is the common way of maintaining commerce, 


without any regard to prophecies. And laſtly, the 
third ſign is, that inclination of heart, which all the 
faithful are affected with, towards this holy place, at- 


tended with ſentiments ſo quick and touching, as 


draw tears from the moſt auſtere and flinty natures, at 
the firſt ſight of thoſe domes which have been revered 
through ſo many ages. All the world knows that the 
Mahometan religion obliges its profeſſors to frequent 
prayers, that acquire the utmoſt circumſpection to be 
regularly perform'd; but their chiefeſt care is to ob- 
ſerve, while they pray, to turn their face towards the 
temple of Mecca. Probably, this is the firſt impreſ- 
fion made on their infancy ; from whence they de- 
rive that rooted prejudicein its favour, which diſpoſes 
their minds for forming ſome grand idea of it; re. 
garding it as a place to which all the faithful reſort, 
at leaſt once in their life time. The certain effect of 


which viſitation is, inward peace of mind, a happy 
calm of conſcience, and the ſweet experience of . 
grace and mercy, which lead to everlaſting felicity. 


There needs no more to melt the moſt ſavage heart; 


eſpecially towards an obj ect which they behold lo | 


rarely. 
As to the nie of the ſecond fort, whitd are 


only qualify'd to be entitled remarkable things, be- 


cauſe men may be more or leſs affected with them 
according to their diſpoſition ; they reckon the firſt. 
to be the determination of the law, which obliges 
the faithful, in their prayers, to turn their faces to- 


nds 
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wards that place, where they ought to be themſelves» 
in order to obtain audience of the Almighty. For 
tho” this inſtitution might ſeem arbitrary, in that 
Mahomet changed it twice, yet it muſt be preſumed 
there were reaſon for ſo doing ſufficiently ſtrong» 
ſince they prevailed in the prophet's mind over the 
inconvenience of that variation, which might have 
given ſcandal even in affairs of leſs importance. The 
ſecond is, the vanity of ſeveral ineffectual attempts 
for the deſtruction of the temple, which, altho' pro- 
faned and defiled by idols, has always been protected 
by the ſame Almighty Being, who arm'd even the 
birds of the air in its defence. The Alcoran relates 
this event in the chapter of the Elephant, upon the 
ſubject of the defeat of Abraham the Ethiopian, 
and of all his forces, which were deſtroyed by an 
66: army of crows, who hovering in the air, and be- 
ing ftretch'd out exactly over the army of the inſi- 
dels, cruſh'd them to pieces with ſtones, that they 
e had carried up on high in their beaks and claws,” 
The third is, the reverence paid by all nature to this 
temple, which no animal dares ever approach, and 
upon whoſe domes the very birds that wing the fir-- 
mament, never ſettle. The fourth is, the univerſal 
concourſe of ſtrangers from all parts, as well from 
the extremities of the earth as from the neighbouring 
countries, who all come hither to ſeek that joy, and 
hope, and conſolation, that the riches, the honours, 
and pleaſures of the world cannot give, nor aſſure to 
their poſſeſſors. The fifth is, the teſtimony that all 
the prophets have given to it ſucceſſively, in viſiting 


it, in — to adore GOD by poming out their ſouls 
here 
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here before him, and drawing in from this holy 
place the graces and powers requiſite to ſuſtain their 
divine miſſion, without fearing the objects of terror, 
the torments, or even deaths that might be offer'd 
them by the perſecutors of the truth. The ſixth and 
laſt teſtimony is that of the hoſt of angelick ſpirits 
that watch over the ſecurity of this temple and this 
city, to maintain there a ſupernatural plenty, and to 
cauſe peace and tranquillity to reign there from 
generation to generation for ever. And theſe 
are all the proofs or teſtimonies by which they 
pretend GOD has fignalized his eleftion of a place 
ſo horrid and deform'd by nature. But we have 
ſpoken enough of Mecca and its temple ; let us now 
ſay ſomething of Medina, which is more properly the 
deity of Mahomet. _ 
Next to Mecca, the moſt a city in Arabia 
is Medina; not for its antiquity, or its riches, but 
becauſe it was choſen by the prophet, to be the ſeat 
of his refidence, when the intereſt of his religion 
obliged him to abandon his country, which was blind 
to the truth and ungrateful to his zeal, that he might 
reſerve himſelf there to more favourable times, when 
better diſpoſitions might aid the ſucceſs of his Jabours, 
This is alſo the place where he died, and where his 
| ſepulchre i is ſtill viſited to this day by all thoſe who 
perform the great pilgrimage. It's name Medina ſig⸗ 
5 nifies, in the language of the country, no more than 
& city, or the habitation of a number of people; 
and therefore cuſtom has added to it the epithet Alna- 
bi, which is to ſay, the city of the prophet, and as 
4 thay underſtand it at this day, the place of his repoſe, - - 
i 'Tis 
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The LIr E of MAH O MET. 67 
»Tis ſituated in a very low plain, in the province of 
the Hagias, which was formerly known by the name 
of the valley of Jatret: nevertheleſs they have here 
only well-water. Ptolomy the geographer diſtin- 
guiſhes this diſtrict by the name of Jatriba, which is 
plainly derived from Arabia; but there was only ſome 
diſperſed habitations here then. The Arabians who 
firſt undertook to raiſe a city here, lived about one 
hundred and fifty years before the birth of Mahomet. 
They gave it the name of Thaiba, which was chang- 
ed for that of Medina when it was encreas'd in houſes 
and citizens, by reaſon of the prophet” s reſiding 

there. Tag 
Phe firſt caliphs, or ſucceſſors of Mahomet, made 
this alſo the place of their reſidence, and are here 
buried near to the prophet. So this city may be 
looked upon as the moſt ancient capital of the Ma- 
hometan empire. Ali, ſon-in-law to Mahomet, re- 
moved his ſeat from hence to Coufah in Chaldea, 
where he was more beloved, and his violences were 
not ſo well known. His children alſo lived there 
ſome time, tho? their intereſt ſeemed to require their 
return to the centre of the religion, as the legitimate 
heirs of Mahomet. The city of M edina was ſo at- 
tached to them, that i it even refuſed 1 to ſubmit to Jaſid, 
eſteeming him a cruel uſurper, who ought to be call- 
ed to account by the ſociety for all the blood he had 
unjuſtly ſhed. But this refuſal of theirs coſt them 
dear: for Moſlam, one of Jaſid's generals, ſat down 
before the city, and cauſed A maſlacre of all its inha- 
bitants. But the malediction of the prophet againſt 
all thoſe that ſhould of offer violence to the place of his 
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repoſe, was firſt accompliſh'd upon the perſon of this 
general; for he ſurvived his crime but three days. 
This was in the ſeventy ſecond year of the Hegira. 
Valid, the fixth caliph of the race of the children of 
Ommia, twenty five years after, built in that city, 
a great and magnificent moſque, that is ſtill to be 
ſeen there; in which he united as well that which 
the prophet himſelf had conſecrated, as the garden 


likewiſe wherein he was buried, with his three firſt 


ſucceſſors ; over whoſe tombs he raiſed chappels, and 
gilt.cupolos, whoſe ſtructure was worthy the precious 
relicks they encloſed. He alſo ſettled there, Mol- 
lahs, or ftudents, to read conſtant lectures upon the 


Alcoran over theſe ſepulchres ; and to tend there a 


certain number of lamps, in honour of the illuſtrious 
dead, according to the cuſtom of the Arabians. An 


eſtabliſhment to be aſcribed to the policy of the de- 


clared perſecutor of the family of the prophet ; but 


which totally overthrows the notions our fathers had 


imbibed of a real worſhip render'd to Mahomet by 
his followers ; ſuch as the catholicks pay to the great- 
eſt ſaints, whom they regard, not only as arrived at 
bliſs, but alſo inveſted with a power of working mi- 
racles in their favour. Very far from any ſuch 
thought, the Muſulmen, tho* perſuaded of the high 
vocation of the prophet, yet pray without ceaſing for 
the continuation of his reſt, till the time of the re- 
compence, prepared for him, and for all the juſt, at 
the manifeſtation of the judgment of GOD. 
There was likewiſe formerly a very abſurd ima- 


3 ination concerning the form of Mahomet's tomb. 


*T'was pretended, that himſelf, or his ſucceſſors, had 
| order a 
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order d that his bones ſhould be put into a ſteel coffin, 
and the walls of the chappel where he was to be de- 
| poſited being lined with loadſtones of great ſpirit and 
vigour, the coffin was ſuſpended, and remained in the 


middle of the empty ſpace of that chappel, by means 
of the attractive force of all theſe ſtones : a proper 
piece of craft to ſanctify or deify in the minds of the 
_ vulgar fo notorious and avow'd an impoſtor as Ma- 
homet was. But this fiction has ſo little appearance 
of reality, and refers ſo manifeſtly to the notions of 
the ſaints, and their miracles, and moreover betrays 
ſo profound an ignorance of the fundamentals of the 
Mahometan religion and its ceconomy, that tis im- 
poſlible for us not to impute this invention to the hea- 
vy monks who dwelt in Paleſtine at the times of the 
cruſades. Times, wherein relicks, and their parti- 
cular miracles, were thought the eſſentials, or if I 
may ſo ſpeak, the hinges of chriſtianity. A very evis 
dent mark, that they know as little of one religion as 
of the other, tho' they forged theſe chimeras. But 
to return to themoſque of Medina. It 1s certain that 
it has the honour to be the firſt that had Mahomet 
Himſelf for its preacher : in ſhort, that it boaſts the 
glory of containing within its ſacred precincts, the 
aſhes of the laſt of all prophets, as well as thoſe of 
the heroes he animated, by .his bravery, to ſpread 
with terror to the utmoſt limits of the world, the 
knowledge of what he had ſo greatly conceiv'd, and 
Tſo happily expreſs'd in his ſpeeches and writings, 
that he made (as we have ſaid before) as many tran- 
ſported enthuſiaſts as there were men among his diſ- 


* J will not enter into a » * of 
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the other cities of Arabia, becauſe at the times whoſe 
hiſtory I am writing, moſt places of little conſidera- 
tion were inhabited by the Jews. For the Arabians 
then preferr'd the happy liberty and glorious inde- 
pendence of the deſerts, to all the charms that other 
nations found in a confined ſociety, like that living 
in cities, This is the reaſon of the frequent quarrels 
that Mahomet had with the Jews ; who having, after 

their diſperſion, eſcaped in great numbers into the 
countries inacceſſible to the Romans, multiplied 
here, and became powerful enough, in numbers and 
riches, to create him N diſturbance and oppoſi- 
tion. 
But it is necelüry to vive ſome idea of the hiſtory 
of the country, as well the antient, comprehending 
what happen'd in Arabia a little while after the pa- 
triarchal age, as that which immediately preceded 
the times of Mahomet. Thereby the reader will be 
better inſtructed, in order to judge of the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances of the times wherein he appear'd ; of the 
Prejudices for and againſt him ; of the diſpoſitions of 
providence, or the preparations of nature, for that 
prodigious change, which one fingle man,' weak and 
deſtitute, has introduced into the world. 

We have already ſeen that the people of Arabia 
refer their origin to different patriarchs, nearly agree- | 
ing with what the holy ſcriptnre tells us of them. 
And among thoſe firſt anceſtors, we may look upon 
Joktan the ſon of Heber as the principal founder of 
the nations that inhabit the remoteſt parts of the pe- 
-ninſula ; and the inhabitants of the deſert bordering 


upon Chaldea and the Perſian Gulph, as ſprung from 
Cuſh 
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Cuſh the ſon of Ham. We have likewiſe ſeen that 
the people of Arabia the Stony, and the other bor- 
ders of the Red-Sea, are the poſterity of Abraham, 
and are deſcended either from the tribes iſſuing from 
Iſmael, or from the children of Keturah his ſecond 
wife. At leaſt we may eaſily imagine that this poſte- 
rity prevail'd over the people who before inhabited 
incorporating with dem. We have alſo learns that 
to prevent the imagining a confuſton of people, (al- 
ways more eaſy to be ſuppoſed, than a total exter- 
mination by ſome barbarous conqueror) and to induce 
us to look upon the Iſmaelites as a pure and unmixt 
nation, the Arabian tradition, confirm'd by the Al- 
coran, aſſerts that the Thamodites and the other chil- 
dren of Aram, who had long inhabited this very 
country, were all deſtroyed by a judgment from hea- 
ven, and ſo made room for the children of Abraham. 
No perſon can be ignorant of the ſtrong inclination 
of the eaſtern nations to preſerve the hiſtory of their 
origin, and to found upon that principle the diſtinc- 
tions of people; tho' the preſent unpoliteneſs of the 
Turks and other northern nations that have raviſh'd 
Aſia from the Arabians, has deſtroyed all that diſtinc- 
tion. The cuſtom of Europe is altogether as oppo- 
ſite ; for we are effectually diſtinguiſh'd among us, by 
the very diverſity of our tongues. Butin thoſe early 
ages, the people of the Eaſt were deſtitute of that 
natural diſtinction, becauſe * had all but one lan- 
guage. | 
Abraham, when he went out of Chaldea, even 
from Sad the Euphrates, was ne in Egypt 


and 
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and in Arabia as well as in Paleſtine ; of this, the ſeve-- 
ral journeys he undertook, without an interpreter 
and without any interruption of ſocial commerce, is 
a ſtrong proof. We know, that at this day, the lan- 
guages of theſe ſeveral countries ſeem to be derived 
from the ſame common root ; and we diſcover ſome- 
thing of them in the Heron, which has been a dead 
language for above two thouſand years. They had 
nothing therefore at that time, to keep up the diſtinc- 
tion of people, but by preſerving the memory of 
their original ; according to the cuſtom which had 
alſo ſpread into Greece, and which prevailed there, 
till the reſtleſs humour of mankind increaſing, they 
ſometimes projected governments, ſometimes inva- 
ſions, and at other times removed themſelves by long 
journeyings, and traverſings, and turnings, which 
have confounded the people of all nations, as well 
with reſpect to their origin, as to their language and 
dialect. This being premiſed, we may reſt aſſured 
that the inhabitants of Yaman were the firſt Arabians 
who had kings. Hiſtery expreſly tells us, that the 
children of Jerah, ſon of Joktan, firſt conferr'd this 
dignity upon their father, with which he was in veſted 


by a particular ſalutation, which remained the ſettled 


form of inauguration of the kings of that country in 
ſucceeding times. We have an account of forty fix 
ſucceſſors to Jerah ; containing a ſpace of two thou- 
ſand four hundred and twenty years, which accord- 
ing to our chronology ends about two hand red years 
after the vulgar Era. 
There is nothing to be remarked in 5 his hog train 
0 ** except a gentle, peaceable, and uniform 
| govern- 
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he | government, exempt from the revolutions ſo frequent 
BE in other countries: where the ambition of ſove- 
3 reigns awakens that of their ſubjects; where the vio- 
> lent love of luxury ſharpens avarice, and breaks 
forth in prodigality ; in a word, where no private 
6 2 man has ſufficient force of mind to content himſelf | 
with that fortune, which would have ſurmounted the 
| ambition of his father. Tis pretended nevertheleſs 
that one of theſe princes, the 4oth from Jerah, 
| | {whoſe age is not marked much the better by that 
diſtinction) diſcover'd the vanity of idols, and la- 
bour'd with all his might to convert his people from 
their error, by cauſing Judaiſm to be preach'd unto 
them, and inviting them by his own example to em- 
brace it. Tis added, that his ſucceſſor, ſtill more 
rigid, was deſirous of forcing his ſubjects into it, by | 
eſtabliſhing a fort of inquiſition, which condemned. : 
the obſtinate to the flames. In fine, we are told that 
the laſt of theſe forty ſix ſucceſſive princes, was 
driven out by the Perſians, who poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the government, and reigned over the province + 
of Yaman for eight generations after this laſt King. 
Nevertheleſs it is not agreed whether from that time 
che kingdom of Vaman became a province of the 
great Perſian monarchy, the adminiſtration thereof 
being delegated to particular governors, or whether 
it ſtill remained a diſtinct and ſeparate kingdom, tho 
at the ſame time dependent on that empire. Their 
hiſtory is not herein ſufficiently poſitive, only telling 
us, that Vaman was conquer'd from the Perſians by 
the Abiſſins from the other ſide of the ſea; who were 
| called into the country by the Chriſtians, whom the 
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rigour of the Fe government drove to that ex- 


tremity. 
This hiſtory ibs juſtly be ſuſpected, from the 


mall probability there is, that the primitive Chriſtians | 


ſhould have a humour for intrigues of ſtate, in Ata- 
bia, who, in the midſt of the Roman empire, deteſt- 
ed war, and rejected all employment, becauſe they 
thought it oppoſite to the ſpirit of their religion : but 
ſince it is pretty certain that the invaſion of the A- 

biſſins was about a hundred years before the birth of 
Mahomet, and that fixes it to about the year of our 
Lord 460 or 470 ; we may | be confident that in thoſe 
times the maxims of the primitive Chriſtians were no 
longer practisꝰ d; and ' tis too true that latter Chriſtians 
have made no ſcruple of going to war, or of cabal- 
ling, or even of conſpiring againſt princes and the 
beſt eſtabliſned governments. Beſides, they juſtify 

this chronology by a very plain calculation; for if 
from the year 470 we take 230 years . for the duration 


of eight generations, all which time the power of the 


Perſians was acknowledged in Yaman, we ſhall find 
that their conqueſt was in the year of our Lord 240, 
only twelve years after the re- eſtabliſnment of the 
Perſian monarchy, which happen'd in the reign of 
Alexander Severus about the year 228 of the vulgar 
Era: and thus the Arabian chronology of the entire 
duration of the royalty in the. country of Yaman, 
will be exactly verifyed, even from its commence- 


ment. | 
Again, this very calculation renders what their hiſ- 


6 tory relates of the introduction of Judaiſm and Chri- 


Kianity into Amis, tho” at different times, and upon 
different 


[ 
| 
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different principles, exceeding probable, and almoſt 

palpable. Indeed that of Judaiſm happen'd about 
the times, either of the overthrow of Jeruſalem by 
Titus, or of the emperor Adrian ; the ſeverity of 
which obliged the Jews to abandon the countries ur- 
der their dominion, and retire wherever they could. 

This is an evident cauſe of the diſperſion of that peo- 
ple, which was followed by the paſſage of a great 
number of them into Arabia, as a neighbouring 
country to Judea, and as a place where they need no 
longer fear the effects of the Roman hatred. But on 
the other hand, this people, always reſtleſs, and de- 
ſirous of making Proſelites, could not fail to improve 
the favourable opportunity of the king of Vaman's 
converſion, and to excite him to force his ſubjects to 
embrace the ſame religion, with a view perhaps, of 
erecting there a new republick in the room of that 
the Romans had juſt deſtroy' d; or of calling in thi- 
ther their diſperſed brethren, in order to render them- 
ſelves at length maſters of the une and to _ 
the preſent poſſeſſors. 

As to the manner how Chriſtianity got footing i in 
Arabia, it may juſtly be aſcribed to the outragious 
diſputes of its parties and ſects, ſuch as the Arians, 
Neſtorians, Jacobites, Eutychians, Monothelites, 
Origeniſts, and others, who compelled each other al- 
ternately to yield to the moſt violent, or to the pre- 
vailing party at court; puniſhing one another with 
degradations, excommunications, baniſhments, con- 
fiſcation of goods, and rigorous impriſonments. We 
may juſtly think, I ſay, that in ſuch perilous times, 
the real Chriſtians could only betake themſelves to 

„„ | flight; ; 
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flight; and this occafion'd vaſt multitudes of them to 
retreat into remoter countries than Arabia. With re- 
ſpect to the Ethiopians, they enter d Vaman under 
the conduct of a chief whoſe name was Aryat; he 
made his reſidence at Sanaa, which was the prin- 
cipal city of that province. How long he reigned is 
not known preciſely ; but tis certain he was a de- 
clared enemy to the religion of the country; and 
that in oppoſition to the pompous worſhip at Mecca, 
he cauſed a temple of like frame and magnificence 
to be erected at Sanaa, and was very deſirous his 
| ſubjects ſhould make that place the ſeat of their de- 
votion. 
Abraham, ſurnamed Alaſhram from a ſcar he had 
in his face, ſucceeded this firſt king ; and conceived 
ſo particular a zeal for the new worſhip, that in order 
to its compleat eſtabliſhment, he vowed the deſtruc- 
tion of the temple at Mecca. And he actually march- 
ed thither a powerful army ; but it only effected its 
own deſtruction; and, if we can credit the Alcoran, 
it was miraculouſly overthrown by .an infinite number 
of birds, armed with ſtones, which they let fall from 
on high, and daſh'd out the brains of all the ſoldiers, 
This Abraham is ſurnamed in the Alcoran, the Lord 
of the elephants, becauſe, after the Indian manner, 
he had a great number of them in his army: but all 
this formidable force availed nothing againſt the Om 
nipotent power that repulſed him from before that 
qi haly — 
Tnis event was ſo well known in the time of Ma. 
homet, and the notoriety of it was ſo general, that 
Woes giving a en, account of it, he only 
| men- 
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mentions it, as an unqueſtionable fact, and draws an 
argument from it, of the uncontrolable might of 
GOD, who can arm the meaneſt of his creatures 
againſt error, and on the ſide of truth. Neverthe- 
leis, Abratiam reigned no leſs than fifty years, and it 
does not appear that ſo ſignal a judgment made any 


impreſſion upon his conſcience. His children ſuc- 


ceeded him in the kingdom Kalitum was his frit 
ſucceſſor, and next to him his brother Maſruck. But 
the ſtrength of their government was not equal. For 
a certain Arabian, named Sayif obtaining the protec- 
tion and aſſiſtance of the Perſians, after he had im- 
plored in vain that of the Romans, drove the Abiſſins 
out of Vaman, and forced them to repaſs the ſea. 


And thus ended the dominion of theſe foreigners, | 


who had an averhon to the natives of the country, be- 

cauſe they differ'd from their religion, which proba- 
bly was Chriſtianity. For 'tis known, that the Abiſ- 
| ſins were converted in the time of St. Athanaſius, pa- 
triarch of Alexandria; who, at their deſire, ſent 
them a celebrated miſſionary called Fermentius, who, 
together with the doctrines of Chriſtianity, ſettled 
among them all thoſe rites and ceremonies in which 
they have made it to conſiſt ever ſince. However, 


whether Sayif was himſelf a chriſtian, or for what 


other reaſon ſoever it was, hiftory acquaints us, that 
he retained a great many Ethiopians about his per- 
ſon; and that they taking advantage of the opportu- 
nities his familiarity allow'd them, aſſaſſinated him i 

an unexpected manner. | 
This revolution would have open'd an eaſy return 
for the Abiſſins i into Yaman, if the king of Perſia had 
2 | not 
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not taken the children and grand - children of Sayif 


under his protection. Nevertheleſs, the latter having 
fallen again into the ſnares of the Ethiopians, the 
Perſians undertook the preſervation of the province; 
ſending thither a great number of troops, and placing 
there "Ma or governors under their immediate au- 
thority. The Arabians reckon four ſucceſſions of 
them; the laſt of which ſubmitted to Mahomet, em- 
braced his new religion, and was confirmed by him 
in the government of the province. We may fee 
from theſe ſeveral facts, that beſides ambition and 


politicks, which are conſtantly the principal ſprings 


of foreign conqueſts, religion alſo enter'd deeply into 
the cauſes of thoſe alterations that then Pas; d in 
this part of Arabia. IN 40 

The Perſians were fond of their antient ies 
Magianifm ; ; this was the religion of their fathers, 


and is ſtill practiſed to this day by the Guars. 
They are ſaid to have received it from Zoro- 


aſter, or more probably, from Zerduſch, who re- 
formed it in the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes. The ig- 
norance of the Chriſtians of that age, concerning the 
principal doctrine of this religion, made them look 
upon them as meer idolaters ; or at leaſt as worſnip- 
pers of material fire, becauſe they preſerved it per- 
petually in their temples. Mahomet himſelf thought 
no otherwiſe; and therefore proſcribed them with ſe- 
| verity, while he ſhewed much greater tendernefs for 
opinions much leſs ſpecious than theirs, _ 
As to Chriſtianity, it labour'd under great difficul- 
ties at its firſt introduction into Perſia ; becauſe before 
a It \ was well known, it was unhappily confounded with 
an abominable ſect, derived from the Manichees, and 
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propagated by a celebrated impoſtor, named Maſ- 


dack, who, under pretence of rooting out war and 
contention from among men, held all things in com- 
mon, even their women. This Maſdack having 


found means to introduce himſelf into the court of 


Cabades king of Perfia, infinuated his errors into 
him, and at length ſo thoroughly . perſuaded him, 


that he granted the impoſtor the enjoyment of the 
queen herſelf. She was then mother of a prince who 
afterwards ſucceeded to the crown With great glory, 
and was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Nouſchirvan, 


or the juſt king This prince, touched to the ſoul at 
the injury his mother was going to ſuſtain, and not 


daring to reſiſt the abſolute will of his father, threw 
himſelf at the feet of Maſdack, and by dint of prayers 
and tears prevailed over the brute, and forced him to 
abſtain from ſo monſtrous an outrage. This was the 
chief reaſon that, after he was come to the crown, 


he ſet himſelf to exterminate Chriſtianity out of his 
dominions, as an everlaſting fountain of yarious whim- 


ſeys, ſome more, ſome leſs criminal, but al _ 


ous to the peace of ſociety. 


Some time after, there aroſe a new cauſe of his 


Aae and averſion to Chriſtianity; for having married 


a chriſtian lady, whom he could never bring over to 
his own religion, no more than he could the ſon he 
had by her, whom ſhe had ſecretly educated in the 
ſame principles, he reaſonably fear d left this prince, 


ſucceeding him, ſhould declare himſelf. a chriſtian, 


and thereby cauſe a general revolution in all his do- 
minions ; and this perhaps even before his death. It 


ſeems indeed that his ſon, who was named Nouſchi- 
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rad, in ſucking in the doctrines, had not imbibed the 

ſpirit, of Chriſtianity, and in taking upon him ſo 

zealouſly the chriſtian name, he had not likewiſe aſ- 

ſumed the chriſtian morals, particularly, that meek- 

.neſs and obedience, it ſo forcibly preſſes upon inferi- 

ours. His conduct was ſuch, as obliged his father to 

confine him, and even to impriſon him more cloſely 

afterwards, when he was leaving his capital to carry 

on a war with the Tartars and Turks, who had i in- 

vaded his dominions. 

Eut the father falling ſick in this . and 

the news of it reaching the ſon in his impriſonment, | 

the latter immediately took an opportunity to make - | 

his eſcape ; and then ſeizes upon his father's treaſure, 

in order to raiſe an army; with which he ſoon made 

himſelf maſter of the provinces ſituated in the heart 

of the empire. Then Nouſchirvan detached one of | 
Nis generals, with ſome veteran troops, to oppoſe the | 
| progreſs of his ſon; and gave him in writing the in- 

ſtructions he was to follow in ſo nice an affair. But | 

fortune decided the matter quite otherwiſe than the | 

eld king had hoped. His ſon perfiſted in his rebel- 

lion, . in his deſign of dethroning his father; a | 
battle was fought, and the wicked chriſtian was one | 
of the fiſt that fell, without an opportunity of expe- 
riencing the clemency of his father. Hiſtory tells 
us, that the prince, when he was wounded and dying, 

order'd that they ſhould bear his body to his mother, 
-and defire her to cauſe it to be interr'd at the feet of 
- ſome of thoſe ſervants of Chriſt, who had already 
luffer'd death for His religion. From whence it is 

evident that there had before this time been ſome 


„ per- 
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perſecution in Perſia. But if Nouſchirvan was irri- 
tated againſt the Chriſtians when he confounded them 
with the Manichees, whoſe madneſs he had proved; 
we may ſuppoſe that the rebellion of his ſon, and 
that corruption of the principles of morality, of whick 
he accuſed them, on his account, did not contribute: 
much to the bettering his opinion of a profeſſion that 
he thought capable of inſpiring ſubje&s and children. 
with treachery and rebellion : not to mention the 
prejudice he had entertained, that this religion. coun- 
tenanced certain irregular and diſſolute imaginations.. 
In this perſwaſion he-proſcribed that new ſect by the 
ſevereſt edicts, regarding it as a nurſery of Enthu- 
ſiaſts; and ordained in particular that it ſhould be ex- 
tirpated in the province of Yaman, whither he march- 
ed in perſon, in order to exert himſelf with the ut- 
moſt vigour, againſt the remains of the Abiſlins. , 
This monarch reigned in all 48 years, in the 42d. | 
of which Mahomet, as he himſelf tells us, was born. 
His ſucceſſors maintained the ſame authority in the 
province of Yaman, and the other parts of Arabia. 
But they could never ſubjugate the inhabitants of the 
deſerts; whole liberty nothing could. ever abridge,. 
but only that. eſteem and love they ſometimes enter 
tained for ſome princes of ſuperior merit, ſuch as 
Nouſchirvan. Furthermore, what greatly conduced | 
to ſupport the authority of the Perſians in this new 
province of their empire, was, beſide the. repate of 
their power and grandeur, the ſituation - of their ca- 
pital, (which was built upon the Tigris, pretty near 
where Bagdad has been ſince raiſed) which enabled 


them to keep continually a watchful eye upon all the: 
: Ex —— motions. 
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motions of the inhabitants. And herein they were 


obliged to be the more vigilant ahd attentive, as their 


ſpecial intereſt required they ſhould prevent the Ara- 
bians from entering into any ties or treaties with the 
Romans, their eternal enemies. And ftill another 
reaſon of their hatred againſt the chriſtian religion, 
was, becauſe theſe Romans impoſed their ſentiments 
and prejudices upon all the nations that embraced 
it: inſomuch that the antient laws and cuſtoms 
of every country were no farther reſpected by the 
chriſtian converts, than as they agreed with the 
conſtitutions of the * and their general 


practice. 
Having ſaid thus much concerning the ſituation of 


the capital of the Perſian empire, this naturally leads 
us to ſpeak of that of another part of Arabia, which 
had kings as well as the province of Yaman. I mean 


that diviſion of the deſert called Irak, which borders 
on the mouth of the river Euphrates, and contains 
the famous cities Coufah and Waſid, lying fix days 
journey from the capital of Perſia, called by the 
Grecians, Ctefiphon. But the kingly government 
was leſs antient among this wandering people, than 


with ſuch a nation as the inhabitants of Yaman. And 


yet, as the reputation of men is commonly no more 
than the effect of ſome accidental impulſe in them- 


: ſelves, or ſome diſturbance they occafion in the natu- 


ral courſe of events, it muſt be confeſs'd that hiſtory 
makes more mention of the Arabians of Irak than of 
thoſe of Yaman ; becauſe indeed we know nothing 


at all of them, but from the accounts of the latter | 


Romans, or rather the Greeks -of the lower empire, 
: f 2 who 
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who became acquainted with the Arabians of this 
province, by means of their wars with the Perſians - 
Not that the more antient emperors, ſuch as Auguſtus, I 


Tiberius, and Nero, by their generals, and particu- 
larly Trajan in his own perſon, had not led the Ro- 
man arms into theſe parts. But the deſert, which 
ſhould have been croſſed by a ſoutherly courſe, (from 
Byrrats to the north, or from Damaſcus to the ſouths 
quite to the river Euphrates, being fourteen or ſixteen 
days journey, and all the way without any water) 


they reſolved to traverſe by a road much more. 


northerly, either, at leaſt, thro' Meſopotamia, or by 


following the courſe of the Euphrates, as Alexander 


the Great had done, and as Julian the AN at- 
tempted afterwards, who was there ſlain, 

Of all theſe emperors, there was only Trajan hs 
ventured himſelf to encounter the road of the deſert; 
aſſiſted by ſome intelligence he held with a king in 
thoſe quarters. But to render it practicable to 
the neceflary .convoys, for the ſubſiſtence' of his 
army, he cauſed wells to be dug at ſtated di- 
ſtances; and the whole way to be paved from 
Damaſcus unto the river Euphrates, acroſs a country 
cover'd with a very deep ſand, An eternal monu- 
ment of the Roman grandeur, and the irreſiſtable 
courage of a prince worthy of the ſublime throne 
he poſſeſs d; who thus chalked out to his ſuceeſſors a 
path to immortal glory, if they had not neglected its 
attainment. _ 

The firſt king of this country (which we might 
name Chaldea, if the Arabians, its inhabitants, had 
not more preciſely diſtinguiſhed it by the name of 
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Irak) was called Maleik, a word that denotes his 


very dignity. He lived in the times of the kings of 
the nations, that is, in the oriental ſtile, in the times 


of the ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great; this prince 


we know, having conquer'd the vaſt countries of Per- 


ſia and India, preſently withdrew from thence, in 
order to return into Europe, and left every where go- 
vernours, who made themſelves ſovereigns after his 


death ; and who being ſcarce known by their par- 


ticular names, were commonly called the foreign 


kings, or the numerous kings. Ten ſucceſſors are 
computed from this Maleik down to Nooman, ſur- 
vam'd the ſquint-ey'd ; a prince very illuſtrious in 
the hiſtory of the Perſians, who, on the account of 
his great qualities, was choſen by Jeſdegerdes, the 
thirteenth king of the ſecond Perſians, to educate his 
ſon Baharamgur, who was one of the heroes of the 
eaſt. And he choſe him with this particularity, that 
he ſent his ſon into Irak, without deſiring Nooman 


to remove; and conjured him to train him in the A- 


rabian manner, without ſparing him in the leaſt from 
a proſpect of his future greatneſs. Nooman, on his 


part, fully juſtify'd all this confidence, by the coſt 


and care he beſtow'd on the young prince. He erected 


for the reſidence of his royal pupil two wonderful 


caſtles, whoſe admirable beauty, as, well as the fortune 


of Secmamar, the architect that built them, has em- 


ploy'd the pens, and graced the ſongs of many an- 
tient Arabian poets. However, this employment. 


| hinder'd not Neoman from fixing his thoughts on 


things of far greater importance to himſelf, In ſhort, 


be * che chriſtian religion, with a faith ſo 


pre» 
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prevalently great, and teſtified ſuch an affection for 


heaven, and ſuch a true contempt of the world, that 
after he had reigned thirty years, with an authority 
equal to his renown, he retired into Paleſtine, and 
died among the monks of the great monaſtery there, 


whoſe profeſſion he had embraced. 
There were four ſucceſſors of this prince to Al- 


mondar, who was dethroned by Cabades, Ring of 


Perſia, out of hatred to him for his reſiſting the Ma- 


nichean impoſtor Maſtack. Nouſchirvan reſtored: 
him, when he ſucceeded to the crown of his father; 
and they were both, from the ſame principle, 'fworn- 


enemies to the chriſtians. He was the ſon of Mau- 


viah, the daughter of Ausf, a celebrated Arabian 
queen in the times of the emperors Juſtin and Juſti- 
nian. She was the moſt beautiful lady of the age 


ſhe lived in: to expreſs which, the Arabians gave her 


the ſurname of Maoſſamain, which ſignifies the freſh 
dew of heaven, - intimating the glory and delicacy of 


her lovely complexion. Four other ſucceſſors of Al- 


mondar bring us down to another Nooman, who- 
turned chriſtian upon account of an act of generoſity: 


he ſaw done by an Arabian, the glory whereof he- 


afcribed to his religion. This king built many churches: 


in the leſs frequented parts of the © deſert, and died, 


after a reign of twenty two years, in a war that Coſ- 


roes II. a king of Perſia, had undertaken to dethrone- 
him. He had three ſucceſſors, but it ſeems, they 
were of another family; and his children, after his. 
death, never aſcended the throne of their father... 


However, tis certain that the conqueſt the Muſul- 
men made of Irak, unde: the reign. of * Omar I. 
: — 
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ſwallow'd up both the one and the other; till at 
length the victors themſelves fixed, in this very 
country, the ſeat of their empire and wide domi- 
nion. Es ii | 
From this account, ſhort as it is, we may infer 
that the ſovereigns of Irak, were commonly ſeated 
on the throne and ſupported therein, juſt as they were 
agreeable or ſerviceable to the Perſian monarchs. And 
farther we may from hence underſtand the progreſs 
Chriſtianity had made in Arabia when Mahomet ap- 
pear d. Wiftch was ſuch, that we may rightly con- 
clude ſome princes and ſeveral private perſons of the 
nation had embraced it, from a real conviction of the 
truths it taught; but that it was not the general and 


common religion of the country. The Arabians con- 


tented themſelves with forming coarſe and unfavour- 
able thoughts of it. In ſhort, being prejudiced on 
behalf of plain notions, and declared enemies to con- 

tradiction, real or imaginary, and being unable to 
comprehend the doctrines that perplex'd chriſtianity, 
and obſerving thoſe very doctrines conteſted by dif- 
ferent parties, they rejected them as groſs errors. Be- 
ſides, the perfection of the chriſtian morality, which 
abridged their pleaſures, ſet this people againſt it, 
who believed that nature had eſtabliſhed them rather 
as her own diQates, than for the gratification of thoſe 
that enjoy'dthem. With theſe prejudices, it was im- 
' poſlible for them to reconcile the free permiſſion of 
an odd reſtleſs propenſity, agitating the whole man, 
with the prohibition of uſing pleaſure in proportion to 
the reliſh ariſing therefrom. And thus it was that 


Mahomet afterwards combated — by laying 
\ down 
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down ſome principles, which, covering the chief dif- 


ficulties contained in the moral precept as to pleaſures, 
induce an accord between the N. of nature and 


the reſtrictions of the law. 

But farther, as the kings of Perſia FER. great ad- 
vantages from the little kingdom of Irak, with re- 
gard to their own ſecurity, by making it a barrier fox 
ſtopping the progreſs of the other Arabians of the 


deſert, and hindering them from ſpreading beyond 


thoſe two rivers, the Euphrates, and the Tigris ; in 
like männer, the kings of Syria, and after them the 
Romans did not neglect to procure themſelves defences 
of the ſame ſort. They employed to that purpoſe, 
a ſmall government which came originally from Irak, 


and ſettled itſelf in a territory called Gaſſwan, that, 


in the midſt of the deſerts, abounded with delicious 


- waters, verdant.paſtures, and palm-trees bearing moſt 

excellent dates. There was alſo, in the middle of 
the moſt ſcorched plain of Lybia, two places that 
nature had ſingularly fertilized by the abundance of 
waters that ſhe had there pour'd forth, Theſe places, 
which are not very far from the frontiers of Egypt 


towards the weſt, are thoſe that the antient Grecians 


called Oaſis; evidently derived from the Arabian 
name Al-Oah, which it bears at this day, and which 
ſignifies nothing elſe, notwithſtanding the idea an- 


nex'd to the word Oaſis, but a place of repoſe and 


beatitude in the deſert ; as the name Gaſſwan ex- 
preſſes properly fatneſs and plenty. | 


The hiſtorians pretend then, that a company of A- 


rabians ſetting out from Yaman, many ages ago, up- 
ON oceakion of ſome misfortunes, and ſeeking an ha- 


bitation, 


, 
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bitation, found this country of Gaſſwan already 'poſ- 
ſeſs d by an antient tribe called Salih. They add, 
that they drove out thoſe inhabitants, and elected 
themſelves a king of the family of the princes of 
Irak, who were become their neighbours, and were 
reſpected by them even now, as drawing their origin 
in a direct line from Joktan and his brother, the com- 
mon family of the princes of Vaman. 

The firſt of theſe kings of Gaſſwan, bore the name 
of Jafuah, and he had thirty one ſucceſſors, the laſt 
of which called Jabulah, having immediately ſub- 
mitted to caliph Omar in the times of the conqueſt of 
Syria, he afterwards repented of his embracing Ma- 


huometaniſm, and having eſcaped out of the hands of 


the caliph's generals, and fled from his own ſubjects, 
ſhelter' d himſelf at Conſtantinople „where he finiſnd 
his life in humiliation and penitence. _ 
' 'Tis obſerved, that among theſe kings of e | 
the common name of the princes had been that of 
Hareth or Al-hareth, from whenee the Greeks and 
Romans plainly took the general denomination of : 

Faretas, which they gave to all the kings of this 
country. Vet. ſtrictly ſpeaking, there was only five 7 
of the family of Jafuah that were ſo called; one of 
whom lived in the time of St. Paul, and of the em- 
peror Trajan: but then, they who govern'd before 
them the tribe of Salih (who as I have already ob- 
ſerv'd poſſeſs d the country of Gaſſwan before it 
was conquer d by the Vamanites) were almoſt all of 
them called Hareth. Finally, if it were true that the 
particular kings of Irak laſted only for fix hundred 
aud twenty two a and eight months, as ſome au- 

| thors 
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thors have fixed it, we could not then credit. the 
writers who aſcribe a much longer duration to thoſe 
of Gaſſwan: fince theſe are ſaid to have come 
from the ſame family after the former generations 
who preceded the reign of Jafuah. But as to the 
concluſion of the dominion of the one and the 
bother, it is certain, they were both ſwallow'd up 

by the Mahometan power, under the reign of caliph 
Omar I. 

Beſides theſe kings, whieh we may ſtile modern, 
compared with the antiquity of thoſe of Yaman, it is 
certain that the inhabitants of the Hagias had theirs 
alſo, ſprung from the ſame ſtock by a ſon of Joktan. 
They impute ten ſucceſſors to the firſt prince, down 
to Madad, whoſe daughter the patriarch Iſmael eſ- 
| pouſed ; and they add, that the tribes ſubject to theſe 
princes, being driven out of the Hagias by Iſmael's 
own poſterity, withdrew to a diſtrict upon the ſea - 
ſhore, called Johaina. But that country, being | 
very low, was afflicted with frequent inundations- 

which in the end occaſion'd their total deſtruction. 
Ihe kings of the Kandes alſo, derived their origi- 
nal from the ſame family by Jerah, another ſon of 
Joktan : but theſe, we only know from the latter 
events of their hiſtory, For Nouſchirvan, after he 
had reſettled Almondar in the kingdom of Irak, gave 
him permiſſion to avenge himſelf as he pleaſed upon 
the king of the Kandes „who had contributed to his 
oppreſſion. In conſequence of this, Almondar car- 
ried war into the cauntry of the Kandes, which lay 
in ſome part of Yaman, and there deſtroy d at once 

the government, and even the very memory of that 


people. | 
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people. Inſomuch that there had remained no trace, 
nor monument of their exiſtence, if it had not been 
for a celebrated poet, named Amruleas; who never- 
theleſs finding no protection or encouragement in A- 
rabia in the times of the firſt Muſulmen, was forced 
to go to the court of the Greek emperor, who afford- 
ed him a retreat in the city of Ancyra, where he 
died a chriſtian, and without iſſue. 

I his is an abridgment of what is handed down to 
us by the indefatigable cares and enquiries of the ce- 
lebrated POCOCK, Arabic profeſſor in the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford, concerning the royal families in A- 
rabia before the calling of Mahomet. But beſides 
theſe, authors make frequent mention of certain il- 
Iuſtrious perſons, who have held the rank of kings or 
princes among the Arabians ; cho they have not 
been able to fix their dominion with any certainty, 
either as to the diſtrict where they exercis'd their 
authority, or the times wherein they lived, We may 
very juſtly compare theſe to the Judges of Iſrael, 
whoſe valour, glorious actions, and ſervices to their 


country are recorded, rather than the circumſtances  _ 


of their birth, or the times of their adminiſtration.. 
Bauch was 1ſt, Dahak the fierce, whoſe name the 

Grecians changed into Dejoces, and took to have 
been a king of Media. He is very famous over all 
the eaft, as well for having erected a vaſt monarchy, 
tho' he was born of an obſcure family in the deſert, 
as for having expelled the Seites, who had made a 
| fort of conqueſt of upper Afia, and had reigned 
| there for 28 years. But whether it be, that his 
cruelty had rendered him deteſtable in his perſon and 
" OF 
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poſterity, or whether it be from the diſmembring his 


empire, and the dividing of his countries, which gave 
riſe to a great many particular monarchies in Chal- 
dea, Syria, Perſia, Media, &c. or from whatever 


other reaſon, it is certain, the glory of his exploits 


is ſo darken'd, that we know more of him from the 
books of the Grecians, than from all the Arabian 
authors; who did not think themſelves greatly ho- 
noured by ſuch a countryman. The 2d was Amrus, 
the ſon of Lah, of the race of the kings of Vaman, 
who commanded in the Hagias. He was the firſt 


who polluted the holy houſe of Mecca, by placing 


therein the idols of Habal, Aſaph and Nayel, that 
Mahomet had ſo much difficulty to deſtroy. zdly, 
Zohair, the ſon of Habal, a diviner, or celebrated 


aftrologer, and perhaps a chriſtian, if "we may frame 


a judgment upon what paſs'd between him and Abra- 
ham the Ethiopian, whom he adviſed to erect a new 
temple 1 in the city of Sanaa, and to eſtabliſh a ſanc- 
tuary there, like that at Mecca. 4thly, Colaib, or 
Vayel Celrib, whoſe pride and arrogance became a 


proverb among the Arabians. <cthly, Kais, ſon of 


Zohair, whoſe two horſes, Dehet and Gabra, are 
recorded for the fineſt that ever Arabia bred, He 
turned chriſtian at the latter end of his life, and died 
an hermit upon Mount Sinai. And 6thly, to theſe 
illuſtrious men, we muſt add the celebrated Mauviah, 


a queen of, the Irak Arabians, as ſingular for her 


wit and intrigues, as for her uncommon. beauty. 


There is room to think that ſhe was a chriſtian, but 


of the ſect of the Jacobites, which was condemned 


both bythe Greek and Roman churches; Z from whence 
| _ the 


„ 
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ſhe took occaſion to engage the Perſians to make war 
| PO the emperor Juſtinian, 
But we have now ſeen enough apon this matters 
to enable us to form an idea of the political ſtate of 
the Arabians, and of their ſituation with reſpe& to 
the Perſians and Ethiopians, their moſt formidable 
neighbours. As for the Romans, tis ſufficiently ma- 
nifeſt from hiſtory, that (whether they really thought 
this country abſolutely impenetrable, or dreaded the 
Arabian manner of combat,) they never led their 
arms beyond the deſerts YO on . and Pa- 
leſtine. POTEN 
. Nevertheleſs, we muſt by no means s finiſh this ar- 
ticle of the Arabian hiſtory without ſaying ſomething 
of the kingdom of Palmyra, and of the celebrated 
Zenobia, who reigned there with ſo much glory, af- 
ter, or joyntly with, her husband Odenatus, Tad- 
mor, in Greek Palmyra, is one of thoſe happy diſ- 
tricts in the deſerts, where nature has been pleaſed 
to pour forth thoſe waters, ſhe has deny'd to the reſt 
of the country, and whoſe conſtant effect is to ferti- 
le the foil, which abounding with ſalts, only re- 
quires to be ſoften'd with humidity in order to ſupply 
the plants with proper nouriſhment. The ſalts natu- 
rally attract this moiſture in the other parts of the 
| world, becauſe the ground affords vapours, which 
are diſpoſed to diffuſe themſelves in one place, rather 
than in another, according to the richneſs of the ſoil, 
chat is, the ſalts that cover its ſuperficies. This is all 
the whole art of the husbandman ; to prepare the 
earth, by culture, which may render it eaſy to be 


| ad ; and to ws with-ſalts, which may 
pared 
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attract the temper'd humidity that nouriſhes the crops : 
not by overburthening or drowning nature, but by 


diſtributing to her a proportional aliment, converta- 


ble into- the ſeed which has been committed to the 
ground. 


But in the deſerts, the waters run too deep below 
the ſuperficies of the earth, which being only a light 
mould, that length of ages, and the heat of the cli- 
mate has converted into ſand, if thoſe waters are not 
raiſed by a very uncommon conformation of the in- 
ward parts of the earth, it neceffarily happens, either 
that the air is charged with no vapours, or if ſome 
are raiſed by the force of the heat, they are only 
ſulphurous, or fiery, conſuming, volatile ſalts, which 
rather ravage and deſtroy the harveſts than nouriſh 
them. This is what common experience teſtifies of 
theſe countries, where there is no avoiding a burning 
wind that blows in ſummer or the beginning of ar- 
tumn, but by lying down flat on the ground while it 

paſſes over. But theſe winds never laſt long, becauſe - 
the weight of the ſalts oblige them to graze along the 
earth, or altogether to fall down, ſo that the air is 
ſoon freed from them. On the contrary, where the 
water diſpoſed | within the inner parts of the earth is 
raiſed nearer the ſuperhicies, there, humid, vapours 
are copiouſly and neceſſarily afforded, which yield to 
the plants, ſuited to theſe very places, all the moiſture 
they require to nouriſh and ſtrengthen them ; there 
we alſo always find frequent rains; for nothing but 
cold can ſufficiently ſubtiliſe the vapours, to render 
them ſtill more rarify'd, and conſequently more ca- 
pable of being ſuſtained in the atmoſphere. Heat, 
| 8 I „ on 
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on the other hand, has hardly more than one uniform 
way to act upon the earth, and finds its oppoſite at a 
little diſtance, in the middle region, where cold re- 
aſſembles thoſe particles which the force of the ſun 
had diſſipated. This is the reaſon of that common 
ſaying current among the Greeks, ſettled upon the 
coaſt of Cyrene i in Africa, and who peopled the Pen- 
tapolis, that there the ſæy was bored. For, that rains, 
ſo uncommon in Lybia, ſhould yet be ſo frequent 

there, was what their philoſophy, ſo very confined 
with reſpe& to phyſicks, could by no means diſcover 


the reaſon of. 
Such then 1s, or rather once was the renowned ter- 


f ritory of Tadmor. Tis aſſerted at this day, that king 


Solomon was the founder of a ſtately edifice here, be- 
cauſe it is ſaid in the Holy Scripture, that he built a 
ſumptuous houſe in the deſert; and tis moreover ſup- 
poſed that David extended the kingdom of the Jews 
unto the river Euphrates. Nevertheleſs, it is viſible 
that this building might be the work of ſome other 
king, notwithſtanding theſe two facts recorded in the 
facred writings. For indeed, the characters that have 
been taken up out of the ruins of Palmyra are either 
Greek or perfectly Syriac . The medals that have 
been found there, attribute nothing to the Jews, that 
might induce us to imagine that they ever had any 
authority in the place. So that 'tis only by way of 
- propriety, that, having a notion of the ſon of David 
as the richeſt prince that ever reigned, we refer to 
him the raiſing a ſtructure, the magnificence © whereof 
ſurpaſs'd all the works of the Greeks and Romans. 
Nay they go farther, and pretend that no other prince 

. in 


Ho 
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in all the eaſt was able to erect ſo proud a pile: be- 
cauſe the reſidence of the kings of Perſia was too re- 
mote from the kingdom of Palmyra; and the kings 
of Syria were always too much involved in domeſtick 
troubles, or foreign wars, ever to allow themſelves 
to undertake a Te whoſe very ruins fill the 1 24 
tors with aſtoniſhment. 

But to this 'tis anſwer'd, that the architeQure of 
Palmyra correſponds not at all with that which was 
in uſe among the Jews in Solomon's time: that the 
ſcripture itſelf teſtifies that he employ'd a vaſt deal of 
wood in the conſtruction of his palaces ; whereas the 
ruins of Palmyra, on the contrary, conſiſt of an im. 
menſe heap of ſtones, of columns of marble, en- 
tablatures, and platforms : that here. are poſitively 

diſtinguiſhed not only the ruins of a vaſt palace, but 
' thoſe of two temples alſo, which could be no work of 
Solomon, who neither knew, nor could allow of any 

more than that at Jeruſalem : that the kings of Syria 
have been exceedingly powerful and wealthy, and they © 
have not all been equally exerciſed with the violences 
of {edition and war: but if that had been ſo, it could 
not have made it impoſſible for ſome of theſe kings to 
have ordained this labour; which was augmented 
and perfected in a courſe of years, as well by the au- 
thority and dependance of other princes, as by a 
great concourſe of people thither, who at length 
formed there a little republick : that this new ſtate 
was long maintained by favour of the deſerts that en- 
viron'd it, and cover'd it from the incurſions of the 
Perſians: in a word, that Odenatus, the chief of this 
republick, had render'd himſelf ſo capable of a more 


ex- 
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extenſive adminiſtration, that Gallienus aſſociated 
him in the Roman empire, and yielded to him the 

vernment of the eaſt : that his ſon and widow ſup- 
ported for ſome time that exalted fortune ; till being 

imbroiled with Jurelian, and having even ſeized up- 
on Egypt, ſhe loſt all, by one fatal battle, and was 
forced to appear at Rome, in the train of the victor, 
to grace his triumph. This is all that is truly known, 
concerning that illuſtrious city of Syria. The Ara- 
bians indeed ſeem to have little concern in what we 
haverecited about it; but yet it takes up ſo great an 
extent of their country, that twould have been inex- 
cuſable to have omitted what related thereunto. To 
what has been ſaid, we muſt add, that the Arabick 
ſeems not to have been the language of Palmyra, 
and that the latter is rather reputed ſome particular 
 dialeR of the Syriac, or of the Armenian, or of me 
other language, uſed in ſome neighbouring country : or 
perhaps it was a mixture of all three, and of the 
Greek beſides ; as the inſcriptions which are come 
down to us teftify ; which raiſes a conjecture that 
this city received a Greek colony, at the time of A. 
lexander, as the greateſt part of the cities of the ſame 
country likewiſe did. 

But as I thought it would be uſeful to . Se rea- 
der ſome in ſtruction concerning the country, and the 
particular hiſtory of the Arabians, doubtleſs it muſt 


be as proper to finiſh with deſcribing to him the ſtate 


of religion among thoſe people. We ſhall be able, 
by that, to judge of the foundations on which Ma- 


574 homet eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of religion, not only fit. 


ted to the underſtandings of his 5 agree- 
| able | 
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able to their ſentiments, and the reigning cuſtoms of 
the country, but alſo adapted in ſuch a manner to the 
common ideas of all mankind, that in leſs than forty 
years it drew into its opinions more than half the 
world; ſo that it ſeem'd as if it was only neceſſary | 
that the doctrine ſhould be clearly underſtood, in or- 
der to ſubdue the minds of men to its reception. Tis 
alſo neceſſary to attend to the choice of the means 
employ'd by this new legiſlator to intoxicate nations 
with the fame enthuſiaſm with which himſelf was 
tranſported, Means, which repreſent him perfectly 
acquainted with the character of thoſe on whom he 
rely d for the execution of his mighty enterprize un- 6 
der his own conduct, or for the carrying it on afterun 
his death; but which more particularly reſpe& that 
talent of perſuaſion which he poſſeſs d; by which 
he arrived at a power, not of bringing the vulgar on- 


ly into a religion inexplicably myſterious, yet apt to 


ſtrike the imagination; but alſo, the ſublimeſt heroes 
of the age, for valour, generoſity, wiſdom, and mo- 
_ deration ; (heroes i in ſpirit and underſtanding, as well 
as diſpoſition of heart !) and convinced them all; in 

the moſt untempting manner, and the moſt contrary _ 5 
to ſelf-eſteem, by impoſing upon them the neceſſity of 
believing every thing that he ſhould pleaſe to declare 5 
to them, and this without being warranted by any mi- 8 
racles, or juggling pretences to any, or any gift that 
could be thought ſupernatural. I acknowledge tis 

difficult te think without amazement on ſuch a force 0 


of human eloquence, breaking forth without any - 


thing mild or ſoftening, but accompany d with an of- q 
rr ee that defyed both men and angels 
F 
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to compoſe any thing equal to that which he deliver" d 


to the world. 
But to come to the fact; tis highly probable that 


the Arabians had long preſerved, or rather had never 
loſt the notion. of aWupreme GOD, the Creator of 
the univerſe. Tis difficult to prove that they pre- 
ſerved this tradition ever ſince the firſt patriarchs ; 
but tis certain, that Mahomet found this article of 
faith diffuſed and received among all his countrymen. 
Only the idea hereof was more or leſs clear and diſ- 
tinct, according to the different places and characters 
of the ſeveral tribes. Tis very certain, that all the 
Jews and Chriſtians in Arabia, acknowledg'd this 
truth; and it is as certain, that even the idolaters 
themſelves did not reject it. Their error conſiſted not 
in denying a ſupreme Deity, but according to Maho- 
met himſelf, in confounding his power with that of 
their idols, or of the ſubordinate divinities they repre. 
ſented. A mixture, which he proſcribed under the 
name of Aſſociation; becauſe it is impoſlible that a 
Being infinite in nature and power ſhould need the 
concurrence of any other will or power to. produce 
any effect. But this reproach of aſſociation, and the 
conſequent appellation of Aſſociators, was not con- 
fined ſolely to the idolaters. Mahomet bkewiſe ap- 

plied it to the Chriſtians, whoſe doctrine he candemn- ; 

ed principally becauſe they admitted a generation in 
the Deity. A generation, which he affirmed to be 
manifeſtly uſeleſs, if it only produced the. * 
GOD ; and plainly contradiQory, if it produce - 
another, that was er: to be nn the 


former. 8 | 
Ham 
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; From hence, it is very evident, that Mahomet 1 un. 
derſtood the chriſtian doctrine but very ſuperficially ; 
perhaps he was averſe to a more deep and exact in- 
veſtigation of it, becauſe of the diſputes, which pre- 
vailed preciſely at that time, upon the generation of 


the WO RD, and upon the circumſtances of his in- 


carnation. But tho he had only glanced lightly over 
the doctrines of chriſtianity, yet it muſt be allow d 
he underſtood paganiſm, much better than the antient 
fathers. For it not likely that idolatry had ever ba- 
niſhed the notion of a ſupreme Deity, abſolutely to 
ſupply his place with the fictions of ſome imagination 
violently affected witli fear or hope. Tis much 
more credible that it has always been content to af. 
ſaciate with him, ſome other objects of worſhip, 
formed by the paſſions. Perhaps this is the ground 
of St. Paul's ſaying the God of the Greeks muſt be 
adored; but not worſhipped after their manner. 
I gladly now return to the praiſe ef the ſolitude 
of the Arabians, which, not permiting them to know 
all the irregular imaginations of other nations, has 
exempted them both from their crimes, and number 
leſs ſuperſtitions. It has preſerved among them he 
natural notion of the true GOD for a length of ages, 
and that with little adulteration; and if we extend 
this reflection to the examination of the principle of 


thoſe” errors into which they have fallen upon this 


head, we ſhall find them much more excufable chan , 
the reſt of the Gentiles. | 

Indeed, beſides the extreme diſſelty of ' preſerv= 
ing an idea of a deity purely ſpiritual, abſtractad 
* all the — of the ſenſes, we ſo naturally 
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lift up our eyes to heaven every time we think of 
GOD, or implore his power, that in ſpight of the 
conviction of our own minds that he muſt be omni- 
preſent, in conſequence of his immenſity, our imagi- 
nation ſtill inclines us to regard heaven as the place 
of his particular reſidence. From this firſt thought, 
we immediately paſs to a ſecond, which is, to recog- 
nize the beauty of that abode; and to admire the 
light and heat, that ſtreaming thence, enliven nature. 
Next, we proceed to conſider the ſtars that glitter 
there; we obſerve ſeveral circumſtances relating to 

them; the invariable order of their motions and 

courſes, accompany'd with certain tated ſingularities, 
that have been taken by the antients for the actions of 
a particular will, and have occaſioned multitudes of 

men to imagine the ſtars inform'd or animated, or at 
leaſt guided and directed by intelligences. To theſe 
primary notions, was added the experience of their 
effects. From hence, twas concluded that they had 

an eſſential power, and a particular dominion, as well 
over thoſe events which depend on the temperature of 
the air, (ſuch as fruitful years, the conſtant yet varied 
regularity of the four ſeaſons, the production of cer- 
tain inſects, and conſequently the epidemical diſtem- 
pers among men and other animals,) as over thoſe, 
that are determined by a ſort of fatality that ſeems to 
govern the world and all that it contains, not except- 
ing kings any more than private men, who all ima- 
gine themſelves agents, and that they ae volun- 
tarily whatſoever they execute, while are indeed 
peceſlitated, by a cauſe depending from the firſt mo- 
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tions of nature, of which the laſt are likewiſe conſe 
quences: as well as the firſt. : 
The union of all theſe ſentiments concerning hea- 
ven, and the ſtars that beſpangle it, failed not to pro- 
duce in the minds of the firſt men, ill- inſtructed as 
yet in mathematic truths, a religious worſhip to that 
heaven, and thoſe ſtars, the borderers on the glory of 
the Moſt High. Which worſhip they have practiſed y 
equally from the motive of the hope of ſome good» 1 
or from the dread of ſome evil. This worſhip is ſo 
very antient, that the author thereof was never diſ- = 
cover'd. So that antiquity it ſelf was anticipated, = 
before it had reflected upon this innovation, In —_ 
the mean time we find in the holy ſcripture that GOD 
condemned the practice of it by his prophets, as foon 75 
as he was pleas'd to preſcribe to men a rule of life . 
more ſtrict than the law of nature; fixing the true and 
only object of their adoration, which could be no 
other than himſelf. Moſes forbids poſitively the 
worſhipping the hoſt of Heaven; from which wor- 
ſhip truly, it is apparent, the Canaanites, and ſeveral 
other nations, derived abominable practices; even 
| fo far as to introduce the execrable cuſtom of ſacri- 
fing their children to thoſe ſavage and relentleſs 
gods, Moloch, and Remphan; which were only the 


ſtars Mars, and Saturn, revered in their repreſenta.. 
tions or types, which were pyramidical ſtones conſe. 


crated to their honour. This prohibition had its in- 
| fluence upon the Hebrews for ſome years: but the 
example of the neighbouring nations cauſed them 
ſoon to relapſe into this very idolatry : and nothing 
leſs than ſome terrible puniſhment, repeated accord- 
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ing to their backſliding-, could pan recover them 


from their error. 
The Arabians, on their part, leſs TIM DT than the 
Jews to theſe kinds of puniſhment, which may rather 


be reputed political and national, than religious, be- 
| cauſe they were leſs appropriated to particular of- 


fenders, and the rectifying their conſcience, than ta 
the deſtruction of the commonwealth it ſelf, which 
never recover'd out of its misfortunes, but by em- 


. bracing with a new zeal the obſervation of their laws 
theſe Arabians, I ſay, more tranquil in their deſerts, 
delighted too much in the mixture of a material and 


objective worſhip, with a religion ſpiritual and intel- 


lectual. Their defenders have finely ſaid, that the 
human imagination is incapable of fixing it ſelf, with- Y 
out being determined by ſome material object. But 
they are really culpable for relying upon a precarious 


confidence; becauſe the the ſtars actually were the 


cauſes of all the effects they aſcribe to them, yet they 


can only be eſteem d mechanical cauſes, ſubardinate 


to the will of him who communicated to them the 


firſt motion, of which all the reſt ſeem to be the train 
and conſequences. 


With juſt reaſon then did Mahomet, follo wing the 
example of all the prophets, condemn the worthip 


of the ſtars ; not as a perfect prevarication relating 


to the corruption of the will ; but as an abuſe of the 
common notion, and univerſal idea of the divinity ; 


ſince the order of natural things is nothing elſe than 
the execution of the will of the omnipotent. A will, 
neither mutable, nor occaſional, but determined by 


an eternal derte, to which. the motion of the firſh 
5 0 
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movers is as ſubject as the laſt of the things that are 
moved. This is one of the arguments employ'd by 


Mahomet to confound entirely the whole idea of aſſo- 


ciation, of a concurrence of power, of foreign ef- 


; ficacy ; as abſolutely inconſiſtent with the notion that 


muſt be conceived of a being, ſuppoſed to be infinite, 
and ſupremely perfect. 

The antient Sabeans, or Sabians, as the 1 
call them to this day, were the people who practis d 


this worſhip of the ſtars ; who ſpread themſelves not 
only in the deſert, where they might obſerve their 


motions more commodiouſly, but even into the moun- 
tains of Vaman. In the mean time, as human opi- 
nion never remains-long in the ſimplicity of its firſt 


conception, inſtead of the entire hoſt of heaven, 


which was at firſt the object of their worſhip, at length 


there was not a particular country, nor tribe, perhaps | 


not a family, in all Arabia, that had not, out of the 
vaſt number of fixed ſtars, or planets, choſen ſome 
one, for the particular object of their worſhip ; - 
garding it as a ſpecial protector, from whom they 


might hope for aſſiſtance in their enterpriſes, and ſup- 5 


port and confolation in their misfortunes. 
We are told that among the Arabian tribes who 
bad choſen themſelves particular deities, that of Ham- 
yar, adored the Sun ; that of Cananah, the Moon ; 


that of Miffam, the Bull's eye, called in the lan- 


guage of the country Aldebaran; thoſe of Ocham 
and jedam, the planet which we name jupiter; that 


of Tai, the ſtar called Caſſiope; that of Kais, the 


great Dog, called Sirius; probably in conformity to 
the N made in Egypt: that of Aſad, wor- 
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\ 
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ſhipped the planet Mercury, ſo difficult to be diſco- 


ver'd by vulgar obſervations ; and the tribe of Takif, 


\ that of Venus, commonly call'd the Shepherd's itar ; 


and ſo of others, which it would be too long and ve- 


ry uſeleſs to enumerate. 


To ſay, after this, exactly how far they placed 


their faith and truſt in theſe ſtars, is altogether impoſſi- 


ble. But if we may judge by the condeſcenſion that 


Mahomet expreſs'd for them, it will appear that he 
did not ſuſpect them of compleat idolatry; but rather 
regarded them as the leaſt corrupted of all 'thoſe 
F whom he ſtiled Aſſociators, that is, the moſt diſpoſed 
to renounce their errors. Not but that the religion 
of the Jews came much nearer to his, but then their 
prejudices appear d to him much harder to overcome, 
being chiefly perſonal as to their own race and name. 
This was the reaſon that the very firſt toleration he 
1 granted was iſſued in favour of the Sabians; the ſe- 
cond was for tke Jews; and the third for the Chri- 
ſſtians. But he found in the end, that the doctrine of 
the latter, tho' fartheſt from his own, did not com- 
monly produce ſo inflexible an obſtinacy, but that 
he might undertake to convert them in the way 


of reaſoning; and beſides, their inteſtine diviſions 


inſpired him with _ that they would * them- 
ſelves. 


The Perſian Magi were not * pretences to 


weaken the imputation of idolatry which Mahomet 
had thrown upon them. They adored the natural 
* light of ſpirits, in his moſt lively image, the Sun; 
and under the moſt ſuitable ſymbol, material fire, 

Which they always eee with the pureſt fewel. 


Mo ore- 
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NM oreover, the innocence of their life, and the ſim- 
plicity of their manners ought to have recommended 
them to this new teacher. But there was an antient pre- 
judice againſt them, the orientals pretending that A- 
braham, on their account, was nigh being burnt to 
death, for refuſing to embrace their worſhip. To 
which, if we add the ſhocking ſuperſtition of their 
more than barbarous interments ; and that practice, 
incredible to every well-governed nation, which al. 
lows among them the parents to make uſe of their 
con children to beget others; it will appear, that 
the prophet was reaſonably determined to condemn 
their religion; and that the accuſation of idolatry 
was 2 pretence ſo much the more favourable to his 
purpoſe, as twas leſs liable to excite oppoſition. 
Baut furthermore, the Sabians hit upon a very plau- - 
fible-artifice to reconcile themſelves to the favour of 
Mahomet. He was very ready to give credit to the de- 
poſitaries of the antient books of the firſt prophets, ſuch 
as Adam, Seth, Enoch : and they boaſted that they 
had thoſe very books in their poſſeſſion at that time. 
However, there is little probability that thoſe patri- 
archs wrote any thing; unleſs we may ſuppoſe them 
inclined to warn poſterity of the common diſaſters 
with which the univerſal world was threaten'd ; ſuch 
as the deluge, which was not far off, and the fina} 
conflagration. Such monuments of theirs Joſephus 
_ aſſerts there were, inſcribed upon columns for the in- 
formation of future ages. Which, being ruined by 
all- devouring time, might have been collected by the 
firſt men, and committed to writing. Upon which 


| * it is not impoſſible that the Sabians might 


EY . kave 
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have been poſſeſſed of them in the time of Mahomet ; | 
the rather, becauſe theſe people were extremely eu- 
rious and diligent, as hiſtory teſtifies. As to thebppk 
of Enoch called by the Arabians, Idrif, St. Jude 

bears witneſs to it in his canonical epiſtle, i in which he 


has cited a paſſage from it. 

In ſhort, a certain expounder of the 3 wil- 
ling to juſtify fully Mahomet's toleration of the Sa- 
bians, has not ſtuck to affirm, that all the difference 
between the Muſulman faith, and the Sabian worſhip, 
only confiſted in a miſtake in fact, ſo much the more 
excuſable, as it could not flow from the pride and va- 
rank ſo natural to men. They believe, ſays he, 
that they ſtand in need of certain intelligences of a 
10 middle nature, to liſt them up to God, and to pro- 
ue cure them acceſs to his throne: whereas the truth diſ- 
« covers to us that there is ſuch a connection between 
* the Creator, and his reaſonable creature, that the 
deep humiliation and ſelf-annihilation of the one, 
85 naturally attracts the compaſſion of the other; who 


1 diffuſes his light and grace in proportion to the faith 


« and. good diſpoſition, that is, the taſte for truth, 
« which he finds in minds free to 1 either good 
* or evil. | 
Now let us proceed to the common cuſtoms of the 
| Arabians; ; upon which Mahomet ſeems to have form- 
ed the exterior practice of his religion. Cuſtoms, the 
familiarity whereof naturally recommended them to 
him, preferably to thoſe of other people; or which. 
the little intercourſe the ſituation of his country al- 
low'd him with foreigners, might incline him to ima- 


gine were generally uſed by all other nations. Such 
: 2A ; . 2 : g ; * ; Was 25 
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was circumciſion ; the like practice being aſcribed to 
Abraham in the ſacred ſcripture ; as order'd him by 
GOD in a particular viſion. But all the commenta- 
tors, that have examined this matter, eaſily agree 
that this cuſtom was not peculiar to that patriarch, 
nor even to his line; for 'twas the general practice 
throughout all the Eaſt ; and it was ſtill earlier among 
the Egyptians ; who regarded it as a neceſſary precau- 
tion to prevent, in theſe hot countries, certain acci- 
dents of diſtemper, inconvenience, or uncleanneſs, 
of which circumciſion was the effectual remedy. 
Philo the Jew, fo zealous for his religion and the glo- 
ry of the Jewiſh nation, whoſe principal title 1s the 
elect of GOD, gives no other reaſon for it. Tis 
true, the Greeks, after the conqueſt of Aſia by Alex- 
ander, finding theſe nations had made a religious pre- 
cept of a meer medicinal precaution, treated it as a 
childiſh ſuperſtition : from whence there preſently 
aroſe (becauſe they were the lords of all) a ſort of 
ſhame of circumciſion, which was encreaſed by thay 
univerſal hatred of the Jews, as of an unſociable nation, 
full of deteſtable prejudices. The Romans came af- 
ter the Greeks, and acted by the ſame principle. Ne- 
vertheleſs, tho' their empire laſted ſo long, they did 
not find that the Arabians forbore a cuſtom eftabliſh'd 
among them, either as a precept of religion, or as 
conducing to the preſervation of health. Moreover, 
Mahomet, directly deſcended from the children of 
Abraham, muſt needs have a particular foridnefs' for a 
rite to which that” renow /n d patriarch had ſubmitted: 
in his you age, _ the moſt deliberne reßection u up- 8 
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fideration alone would have determined him to look 
upon circumciſion as a religious act, tho' it had not 
been ſo abſolutely the practice of the whole Arabian 


nation; to whom *twould have been doing violence, 


if he had obliged them to renounce it. It is not then 
to be wonder'd at, if, in ſuch circumſtances, he was 
"determined to ordain the obſervation thereof to all 
* that ſhould embrace his doctrine. 

The prohibition of eating unclean meats, is an ar- 
ticle which has the ſame foundation with that of cir- 
cumciſion. Tis very eaſily underſtood, that ſwine - 
could never be well fed in a country where the har- 
veſts are very ſmall, and hardly afford ſubſiſtance to 
the inhabitants. Beſides, all kinds of plants are ſo 
ſcarce i in Arabia, as well thoſe whoſe roots are nou- 
Tiſhed deep in the earth, as the very graſs that cloaths 
its ſuperficies, that we may perceive there can be no 
| fort of nouriſhment proper for theſe animals, in ſuch a 


country as this. From whence we may infer, that 


if any were there, they muſt be extremely ill-fed, and 


conſequently the fleſh of them, far from being delici- 


dus or pleaſant, or ſerving to reliſh. other victuals, 

muſt be exceedingly offenſive to the taſte, and alſo 
0 perniciouſly unwholſome. A reaſon more than 
ſuflicient to authorize a cuſtom, ſuperſtitious in 


thought, but natural and right in practice, as it is 


founded on the taſte, and the inconveniences to the 
health of a whole nation. For no body is now igno- 
rant, how very obnoxious theſe creatures are to the 
leproſy, which might increaſe, and grow inveterate 
for want of the proper food their nature requires, 


and ſpread from them among the other bealts, and even 
) among 
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_ among the people that feed them. Nor is it leſs no- 


torious, that the ſaltneſs of the waters and aliments 


of Arabia, neceſſarily renders the people 1 very ſuſcep- 
tible of cutaneous diſcaſes ; 3 of which chis laſt. is the 
very worſt ſort. 
So that the la who enforced this practice by 
a law, forbidding to eat a ſort of food naturally bad 
and corrupt, but to which neceſſity might reduce the 
miſerable, only augmented the publick caution, and 
ſecured, by a religions motive, that very people, a- 
mong whom cuſtom and reaſon had already eſtabliſh'd 
an abſtinence from a ſort of meat that might prove of 
ſuch dangerous conſequence. Other nations, who 
have a greater plenty of ſuſtenance, and reflect but 
little upon the inconveniencies that naturally attend 
ſome countries, are ſhock'd at a prohibition the rea- 
ſon of which does not immediately occur to their ima- 
gination, and conclude that ſuch a lay muſt be the 
effect of meer caprice in the legiſlator. ' The Jews, 
| hated of all their neighbours, were look'd upon as 
obſtinate with regard to this abſtinence from ſwine's 
fleſh, which they equally practis'd i in all places where- 
ever they ſettled, in Greece, Egypt, or Italy. We 
know, that the paraſites at the court of the emperor 
Caligula objected this as a crime to Philo, at an audi- 
ence he had of that prince, to which Philo reply'd in 
excuſe of all the Jews, that pork was inſipid and 
flaſhy food; not fearing herein to be contradicted. 
Had Philo been more ſkilful, he would have been 
able to have juftify'd that cuſtom with much more 
. weighty reaſons. After all, whether this practice of 
the Arabians concerning unclean meats, as the hog, / 
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the hare, reptiles, and ſhell-fiſh, had a principle drawn 
from experience, or whether it was only an imitation 
of their neighbours the Iſraelites, it is certain, that 
Mahomet found it well ſettled, when he thought 


himſelf called to the miniſtry, and the eſtabliſhment 


of a new religion; and that he confirmed it by a 
law, and by his example. So that all Muſulmen have 
received it with obedience; and without any farther 
reaſoning upon it, than referring it to that exact elean- 
Iineſs, which is ſo ſtrongly inculcated upon them; 
and which muſt naturally encreaſe their averſion to 
animals ſo filthy as ſwine. 


This leads us properly to ſpeak of their purifica- 
tions and waſhings, which have ever been in uſe in 


hot countries, and particularly in Arabia, For the 
heat being there extreme, and their garments ill ſuit- 
ed to the climate, (linnen cloth being very ſcarce 
there) they are driven by neceſſity to the frequent uſe 
of bathing ; which is the only way of procuring re- 
lief for thoſe defilements of the body which reſult 
from perſpiration itſelf, tho' the levity of the ſand 
and the impetuoſity of the wind ſhould not ſeveral 
times a day cover with duſt people who live continu- 
ally in the open fields, expoſed to the moſt violent 
impulſes of the air. Tis plain, nothing but the mere 
ſcarcity of water could obſtruct ſo commod ious a re- 
freſhment ;, and that the Arabians therefore, muſt | 
| ſearch for that, with the moſt quicken'd eagerneſs, as 
for a cool and comfortable remedy, fitted. to aſſu age. 
the boiling of their blood; and the only means of fa- 
cilitating the tranſpiration of thoſe groſs humours with 
which their parched conſtitutions — . 
This 


”— 
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This natural defire of the people is vigorouſly te. 
preſented to us in the Alcoran, by that continual de- 
ſcription that Mahomet gives of the happineſs of the 
other world, under the different emblems of ſtreams, 
fountains, and freſh ſhades ; of bowers, where the 
bleſt are ſhelter'd from the burning glory of an ever- 
 fhining ſun; of meadows, where they repoſe their 

heavenly limbs upon the green and fragrant herbage; 
of baths, that fweetly diflipate the ſoil contracted by 

daily. exerciſe ; and of the exquiſite purity of thoſe 
happy men who ſhall be no more expoſed to the pol- 
lutions of this life, which may be contracted ſo many 
ways, known and unknown, that no mortal can be 
fecure. *Tis certainly a very odd effect of the ima- 
gination, that men . ſhould always thus hanker after 
thoſe things that nature ſeems willing to exclude them 
from, while they negle& thoſe bleſſings ſhe has in. 
dulged them. Thus the Arabians, environ'd with 
deſerts, ſigh for the copious ſtreams of Egypt, and 
affect the fame neatneſs that is praQtis'd there. Maho- 
met, when he was dying, being conſulted by his diſ. 
ciples, what was the thing of moſt importance in ali 
the commandments he left them, recommended peace 3 
and among the methods of preſerving it, a conſtant 
attention to neatneſs, and the perpetual precaution of 
ſhutting up and ſeparating their women. 

Strange methods, ſay the commentators; butwhich, 
to the wiſe, demonſtrate the ſuperiority of his genius 
who ſaid it. But what connection is there between 
men's jealouſy of their wives, or their care of clean- 
lineſs, and the preſervation of peace and repoſe ? At-- 
tend, and underſtand. The ſeparation of women as 
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it is praQtis'd over all the Eaſt, is a certain way of ex- 
_ "cluding them from ſtate intrigues, and preventing 
"thoſe tempeſts they have too often raiſed in the world. 
When it ſhall be their gentle task among themſelves 
to employ their obliging care to pleaſe their husbands, | 
then will the peace of the family be preſerved by 
their management; as will that of the univerſe, when 
their exorbitant paſſions ſhall not foment its troubles. 
An equal tendency to the ſame purpoſe has neatneſs: 
when men take exact care to preſerve it, left they 


ſhould be contaminated with the defilements of one 


or other; when this ſhall keep the Muſulmen at a 


diſtance from thoſe that reje& theſe wholſome pre- 
cepts, as they eſteem them; there will from hence 
follow a ſeparation proper to maintain peace. A ſe- 
paration, which will ſuppreſs a multitude of idle diſ- 
putes, and dangerous dialogues, which might poſſibly 
be the occaſion of uneaſineſs, vexation, ambition, 


and tumult among thoſe that heard them. In ſhort, 


which will produce that repoſe, and particular tran- 
quility, which cauſes a man to take more pleaſure in 
himſelf, than in all his other poſſeſſions. This is 
that ſort of neatneſs, ſo neceſſary to the Arabians 
according to their natural condition; ſo highly eſ- 
teem'd. for the great difficulty of preſerving it; and 
which is ſo endear'd to them by the motives with which 
the Mahometan religion has inſpired them. ; 
The laſt cuſtom of the Arabians, which Mahomet 
has ingrafted into his religion, is the care they have 


always taken to multiply the human fpecies ; not only 
for the conſervation and perpetuity of their nation, 


but alſo to render it ſtrong and powerful, by the number 


of its people, In this view the have always allow) d- 
plu- 
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plurality of wives, without interdicting concubines, eſ- 
teeming a family happy in proportion to the number of 
births that happen therein in the courſe of a year. Ne- 
vertheleſs, Mahomet did not think that an indefinite 
number of lawful wives, all equally miſtreſſes, 
and equally capable of obliging a husband, was 
compatible with the good order and tranquillity 
of every houſhold. He limited the number therefore 
to four wives; however, without forcing any man to 
that: but he extended the uſe of concubines as far as 
any man's concupiſcence deſir d; not preſcribing any 
8 other bounds, than the obligation of maintaining 
them to their ſatisfaction. Thus in correcting the 
too common mis fortunes of diſorder'd families, he 
provided, according to the genius of the Arabians, 
for that multiplication ſo much recommended by the 
antients; obliging moreover the women of both con- 
ditions to live retired, and in a dependance upon their 
maſters. We may make ſome reflections upon this ſub- 
ject; which are ſo much the more neceſſary here, as 
our notions are very oppoſite to ſuch a practice as this. 

Indeed, we derive them not meerly from Chriſtia- 
nity, which hath conſtituted continence a virtue, by 


dhe authority of the Supreme Legiſlator, and by the 


example of the greateſt antiquity that could be pro- 
poſed, even that of the very firſt pair; but alſo from 
the cuſtom of the moſt celebrated nations of the 
world, I mean the Greeks and Romans, from whom 
- we have our laws, conſecrated to this day, b y the 


ſuffrage and approbation of ſo many ages. Expe- 


rience itſelf proves, in our favour, that the countries, 


where plurality of wives has been adopted for the 


- multiplication of the ſpecies, are not more populous 
i | | than 
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than thoſe whoſe inhabitants are confined to one. 
And though this argument may be retorted, fince it 
may be truly ſaid, that the rigour of the government 
has deſtroy d more men in theſe countries than the 
multitude of women could produce ; and befides, the 
greateſt part of their ſubjects are Chriſtians, and con- 
ſequently obliged to the ſame continence with the 
Europeans ; yet it certainly follows from hence, that 
with reſpect to the augmentation of the ſpecies, up- 
on the whole, the plurality of wives has not ſufficient 
advantage over the cuſtom of eſpouſing but one, to 
determine it to be preferable. But on the other hand- 

it is indubitable, that men retired, and accuſtomed as 
the Arabians were, after the example of the patri- 
archs, to a troubleſome life, confined in a very par- 
ticular region, where they could neither taſte the gra- 
tifications of meer amuſements, nor form: any other 
deſires than what piety, or their own benefit and re- 
_ poſe inſpired them with ; it is indubitable I ſay, that 
men in ſuch circumſtances as theſe, would ſtand in 
need of ſome conſolation. And ſurely they could 
find it in nothing elſe but the obedience of their fa- 

milies ; in finding them ſubmiſſive, not only to their 
declared will, but to the leaſt intimation of it; and 
_ eager to receive their favour ; which could only con. 
fiſt in a communication of themſelves, for that of 
other benefits was not in uſe among them. 

There is no body but can eaſily, conceive, that in 
ſuch a caſe, it muſt be almoſt impoſſible for the huſ- 
band and the wife to dwell together all their days, in 
a weariſome ſolitude, deprived of all commerce a- 
broad, and without any engaging employment at 
| home. 
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home. Twas neceſſary therefore, that they ſhould 
multiply their families, and that they ſhould render 


their habitation agreeable, to be able to ſupport a 
life, deſtitute of intrigues, of games, of ſhows, of 


feaſts, and all thoſe other n, to which we 


ſacrifice ours. 

Alfter this, it would be very idle to compare the in- 
nocence or virtue of the two ſchemes. It is, and ought 
to be, undoubted, that ours is the fineſt in ſpecula- 
tion, the worthieſt in practice, and moſt adapted to 
promote our ſalvation,; as it was ordained by our 
Great Maſter, and the Supreme Judge of our actions. 
But it does by no means follow, that tis the eaſieſt 
cuſtom, or moſt agreeable to man, or the leaſt dan- 
gerous with reſpect to ſociety. We are obliged to 
run, to apply, to ſeek, for foreign delights ; to amuſe 
ourſelves with deluſive objects, proper to ſteal from 
us our heavieſt cares and chiefeſt attention. Happy » 


if they did not run away with all that we are capable 
of ! Ina word; our maxims are preferable, but alas ! 
we diſpenſe with their true conſequences ; and ſo pu- 


rity and chaſtity offer themſelves to our view, under 


the moſt delicate form, but all in vain, The max- 


ims of the Muſulmen are more plain and more natu- 
ral ; and they are engaged to them by a principle not 


different from ours, for 'tis ſtill religion, which leads 


both the Chriſtians and the Mahometans by two roads 
ſo extremely oppoſite one to the other. 

Such was the ordinance of Mahomet, form'd with 
reſpe& to the common cuſtom of his nation, relating 
to the peace and ſatisfaftion of what he calls a Max; 


that 1 is, the chief, the maſter, the lord of his family. 
But 
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| But as to order, policy, and regulation of manners, . 
which ought to be the object of every legiſlator, he 


was, without doubt, palpably miſtaken. For the 


commandment of GOD exacts poſitively the mortifi- 


cation of our luſt, and the abſolute conqueſt of the 


ſenſual appetites. It might be examined, whether 
the prodigious force of his own conſtitution, which he 
'* boaſted above all his contemporaries, did not contri- 
bute to determine him in theſe precepts, or whether, 
in aboliſhing thoſe of Chriſtianity, in that reſpect, he 


ſaw all thoſe i inconveniences which our rehgion 1 is ſen- 


fible of. 
For the laſt anden upon the cuſtoms of the A- 


- rabians previous to the time of Mahomet, it remains 
to ſay ſomething of the motive that inclined him to 
turn the aſſemblies which gather'd round the temple 
of Mecca as people take their places in publick mar- 
« kets, into a pilgrimage obligatory to all the Muſul- 


men; who are obliged to perform it in perſon, or by 
proxy, once at leaſt in the courſe of their life. 
Me have already ſeen that the notion of the ſanc- 


: tity of this temple was a tradition generally receiv'd 


inthe country. A tradition ſo antient that they refer 
the origin of it to the firſt ages of the world, and ſo 


.,confirm'd,. that the introduction of the idols which 
they placed there, could not alter it Moreover, Ma- 
homer was not ignorant that-the antient Jewiſh reli- 
gion had propoſed a tabernacle of the covenant, and 
afterwards. a temple at Jeruſalem, as choſen places, 
wherein GOD had his principal ſeat, even excluſive 
of all other places in the world. He imitated with 
reſpect to Mecca, what there was no doubt but GOD 


had 
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had ordained with reſpect to Jeruſalem. Nevertheleſs . 
he ſeem'd to waver ſome time in determining the 
place where he ſhould fix the warſhip and devotion of 
his new proſelytes. 

Inſomuch that could he have hopedto maſterJeruſa- 
lem, apparently hewould have given that the preference. 
But in ſhort, fate having deliver'd into his hands the 
city and temple of Mecca, when he leaſt expected it, 
he regarded that favour of heaven as a proof of the 
election that God himſelf had made of it; and then 
thought of nothing elſe but how to apply all thoſe © 
advantages that tradition and the Arabian prepoſſeſſi- 
ons afforded him for the fixing there a worſhip, which 
perhaps he did not then foreſee was to paſs into ſo | 
many other 1 nations. 


THE 
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BOOK II. 


Contaiving Mahomet s genealogy, 2 his life dowa 
to the * firſt Hegira, with a particular account of 
the fteps he took to form a new religion, to de- 
clare himſelf a prophet, and to make himſelf Mo- 
narch of Arabia. | 


QF Ahomet, or. Mohammed, acccording 
to the exacteſt way of pronouncing 
his name, choſen from among an ob- 
cſcure people. and of a family un- 
kon to part of his own nation; 
the only ſon of the laſt of that family, and abandon'd 
from his infancy, by the untimely death of his near- 
eſt relatives; deliver'd over from his tender years to 
the hard condition of living perpetually with a guar. 
dian addicted to the moſt violent exerciſes, or of being 


hd 3 


„ The Mahometans 2 two Hegira* s the firſt ä 
b in the — the miſſion of the prophet. 


* 
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a ſervant to the moſt avaricious and narrow ſoul'd 


merchants ; who equally refuſed him all kind ofledu- 


cation; or only employ'd him, in that precious ſea- 
ſon of his life, in the management of their equipages 


and their camels ;_ inſomuch, that one might properly 
on his account imagine, that GOD is pleaſed ſome- 
times to humble and: confoundi the magnifiers of hu- 
man wiſdom, with an apparent folly, of which, we 
ſhould never have had any notion, unleſs we had ſeen 
the ſucceſs of events: this Mahomet is He, whom 
GOD: the ſovereign: diſpoſer of all the effects of 
nature and her motions, has thought fit to make 

uſe of : | 

Firſt; to deſtroy an e thoſe bad Chriſtians 
of the Eaſt, who laid waſte religion by their diſputes, 


and mutual animoſities; abandoning the eſſentials of 


_ Chriſtianity, to addict themſelves to queſtions, in- 


ſcrutable to human curioſity, or to plunge themſelves _ 


in ſuperſtition. Secondly, to overthrow all the tro- 
phies- of the Greeks and Romans; to aboliſh their 
glory; to wreſt· from them the delicious countries of 
Syria and Bgypt, which at once ſupported” their 
pride, and miniſtred to their avarice and luxury; and 
to deprive them likewife of the places conſecrated by 
the abode, ſermons, and miracles of the Mefas; 
which-they lrad abuſed to the advancement of ctild- | 
iſh ſuperſtitions; and to the deſtruction of the true 


ſpirit of religion: Thirdly, to ſubjugate the Perſians; — . 


_ to diſpoilł them of thoſe honours” they had poſſeſs d 
for. ſo many ages; and to avenge the miſeries they - 


had formerly inflicted upon the victims of their am- 
bitien. In ſhort, to ſpread the knowledge of the uni- 
R | 7 
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ty of GOD from India to Spain; and to ſuppreſs 
every other worſhip beſides his own. Prodigious ef- 
fects! and which correſpond but ill with the notion 
we have imbibed of this very Mahomet: as of a 
vile and odious impoſtor, . equally full of defects of 
body and mind; inſomuch that his fits of the epi- 
lepſy, which ſhould naturally have redoubled the 
horrour of his perſon, have been improved, and em- 
ploy d to promote his impoſition, and to e the 
neareſt witneſſes of his conduct. 
A learned Engliſhman, truck, as I am, With che 
fingularity of the Arabian hiſtory, has given the pub- 
lick an abridgment of the reign of the firſt ſucceſſors 
of Mahomet, He complains, in the preface of his 
ſecond volume, that the ſucceſs of his work had not 
anſwer'd the hopes he had flatter'd himſelf with, by 
reaſon of the general diſinclination of the readers. 
They asked Mr. Ockley, what ſort of men the Ara- 
bians of thoſe days were ? Were they all enchanted, + 
or magicians ? Was the blood of the Romans, Greeks, - 
and Perſians, all of a ſudden froze in their veins? 
What, was there no traces left of religion or learning? 
In a word, did the moſt natural ſentiments ariſing in 
niens hearts for the defence of themſelves and their 
country, all vaniſh at once at the meer ſight of theſe 
invincible heroes? If he had anſwer'd theſe queſtions 
by juſtifying hiſtorical facts with authorities Which 
commonly render them inconteſtible; had he men- - 
tion'd thoſe talents which nature had heap'd upon the 
perſon of Mahomet ; had he extoll'd the courage and 
capacity of the generals and miniſters that he himſelf 


| had formed; or had, he repreſented the eben | 
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and fanataciſm, with which the whole nation was uni- 
verſally poſſeſs d, with reſpe& to a religion, which 
they believ'd to be the moſt antient, which they found 
to be the moſt ſimple or intelligible, and which was 
renewed at a time wherein Chriſtianity was no longer 
underſtood even by its own profeſſors ; they would im- 
mediately have retorted upon him the notion of a pal- 
pable impoſture, contrived by an infamous man, ſup- 
ported by certain fortunate ſucceſſes, in defiance of 
all the natural defects of its author, in ſpight of 
his being trained in ſervitude, and notwithſtanding 
the attacks of an habitual epilepſy itſelf, ſuffici- 
ent to ſtupify a perſon of the ſublimeſt ſenſe and bn 
rage. | 
To. ſuch objections as Pa Mr. Ockley might 
have reply'd ; that ſuppoſing the truth of the facts - 
inconteſted, and inconteſtable, according to the ſpirit 
of demonſtration peculiar to the hiſtory he follow'd, 
either the natural talents of the contrivers of ſach an 
impoſture facilitated its ſucceſs ; or elſe Supreme Pro- 
vidence diſpoſed things thus in a miraculous way. A 
conſequence ſo contrary to the wiſe and juſt conduct 
_ eflential to the Deity, that all the force that can be 
aſcribed to particular junctures of time, and the na- 
tural diſpoſitions of things, to produce ſuch events, is 
certainly rather to be granted, than to have recourſe 
to the power of miracles, exerted for the authoriſing 
a falſhood. However, theſe publick diſcourſes, made 
ſo deep an impreſſion upon Mr. Ockley's mind, who 
vas a clergyman, that he did not think proper to. un- 
dertake the particular life of Mahomet; referring to 
that compiled by Dr. Pride aux; who, d tho' a very judi. 
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cious hiſtorian, has thought ſit to adhere to the c common 


notion, that makes of this falſe prophet, an impoſtor 


as ignorant as contemptible ; and imagines he uſed no 


other, artifice to ſeduce his diſciples, but to permit 


them a plurality of wives; and to promiſe them a 
paradiſe where they ſhould enjoy them in abun- 
dance. But to ſpeak naturally and truly of ſuch 
A fiction, the ground whereof we have ſeen in the 


preceding book, it diſcovers a very flender know” 
ledge of men, or rather, tis to. aſcribe too little 
to the ſprings of human nature, to imagine that 
the ſole paſſion of incontinence could produce an ef- 
fect ſo grand and ſo e as che Mahometan 


Jr. 1 
Let it be, that \ we make Chriſtian ins to con. 


f at this day in an abſtinence from pleaſure, and 
even in corporal ſufter: ings ; let it be, that we place 
the eſſence of penitence, not in the change of the 


mind and heart, but in the ſmart and affliction of the | 


members of the body; which being endued with ſen- 


fation, neceflarily defires pleaſure, for the ſame rea- 
fon that it fears pain; it will ſtill be true that the per- 


wiſſion or hope of uſing with diſcretion that ſort of 


pleaſure, neither is, nor ever. could be the proper 


cauſe of a general revolution throughout all the 
world upon a religious account. The intention of 
propagating an agreeable doctrine, never tranſported 
any body with enthuſiaſm. On the contrary, their 
e ſtimation and paſſionate deſires, centre upon the in- 


tellectual love of an inviſible object: a zeal to pro- 


cure him ſome ſort of new adoratjon, an ardour to 


combat tenets that. wh ä erroneous. and above 
| 2 3% 3s all 
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Fj all an imagination heated with rapid ieieas, which che 
vulgar take for unknown objects, are the real 
ſources of thoſe religions movements, that have of- 
ten ſhook the conſtitution of the World, and even 
of the leaders of thoſe- Arabians of. whom we 
| ak. 
Tinted, there was © neceſlity of pirfivaing them, 
and, if I may ſo ſpeak, to intoxicate them with doc 


. 


trine ;- to engage them by hope and by fear; to flat- 


ter them with a notion of an early faith once com- 


mitted to the wiſdom of their anceſtors, to be con- 


| vey to their poſterity ; but which the cares of Ife, 


and the natural avocations of men, have often oc-- 
caſion'd to eſcape their memory, fo that twas necef- 

fary the goodneſs of GOD ſhould raiſe up particular 
| meſſengers, from time to time, to reduce frail mor- 
tals, ſo apt to wander from the fimple paths of truth. 


They were chiefly to be convinced of the ſpecial vo- 


cation of Mahomet for this very purpoſe, which was 
not very difficult in that conjuncture. 
At that very time the Ethiopians and the Perſians | 
| (ths former Chriſtians and the other Magians) had i in- 
vaded different parts of Arabia, while the Greeks'or 
the Romans labour'@ at the ſame attempt on a- 
nother ſide; and the Jews, As we have ſaid be- 
fore, were diſperſed all throꝰ che heart of tlie country. 
Now all theſe different people equally exerted them- 
ſelves to introduce their own religion into Arabia; 
which had' a manifeſt tendency to deſtroy the antient 1 
traditions, and the notions commonly received. Ma- 
| homet, who undertook their defence, and knew how 
to * wem, by weaving them together with ſe- 
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veral Jewiſn and Chriſtian doctrines, into his new 
ſyſtem, united their minds much better than any other 
particular | ſect could poſſibly do. . 

But can we eafily believe, that thus vrevalently to 
perſuade. a whole nation, animated throughout with 
a valour that fo ſwiftly conquer'd a great part of the 
world, was, or could be, the work of a man deſtitute 
of every talent but artifice, the whole effort of which 
was only permitting a plurality of wives? Is it not 
more likely, that this permiſſion, and the hope he 
inſpired his followers with, of enjoying others after 
the reſurrection, was either the effect of his own par- 
ticular prepoſſeſſon in favour of the fair ſex, or the 
conſ equence of that regard which every wiſe legiſlator 
muſt have for particular and popular cuſtoms that, do 
not interfere with the law of nature. 

"I difficult to imagine how many men are unjuſt 


* the animoſity and paſſion with which they condemn 


| whatever contradicts their prejudices ; and in their 
zeal for ſupporting cuſtoms whoſe whole merit and 
eſteem is oftentimes grounded on nothing elſe but the 
familiarity of their practice. To judge from our ge- 
neral conſtitution, it ſhould ſeem that our thoughts 
and our opinions ought to be always alike, in all na- | 
tions. We have all but one way of acquiring know. | 
ledge, which is the perception of objects, join'd with 
A faculty every mind is endued with, of comparing - 
its ideas, of dividing them, and compounding them 
at pleaſure. Again, foraſmuch as objects are nearly 
the ſame i in all parts of the world, and the natural ap- 
s are the conſequences of the common organiza- 
F tion of ä from hence there ſhould reſult a 


like 
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like ſenſation from the preſence of the ſame objects 
in all men; were it not ſtill more true, that all ſenſa- 
tion being no more than a paſſive affection of the 
perceptive ſubſtance, it can never become an active 
univerſal power, whoſe effect we may ſuppoſe to be 
conſtahtly alike. Hence it comes to paſs, that we 
find the ſame object does not always make the ſame 
impreſſion upon our onſelves; and that we are dif- 
: ferently affected according to the diſpoſition we are 
in: not to mention our uncertainty of the perceptiors 
of others, Who may have quite different ideas from 
ours, of colours, ſounds, and taſtes, and yet agree 
with us in their way of expreſſing them. It follows 
from all this, that our perſonal ideas, commonly, 
have neither relation nor connection, with thoſe of 
other people, only ſo far as we have them from imi- 
tation : which alone happens in-communities, where 
the uſe of the ſame language occafions our adopting | 
reciprocally paſſions and ſentiments which we ſhould 
never have felt, if we had been deprived of examples. 
But this mechanical influence, which makes children 
laugh or cry at the will of their nurſes, is common to 
all the three ſtages of human life. This preſents us 
with a ſenſible but ſad image of the weakneſs of our 


conſtitution ; which, from the defect of our own ſen. 
timents, ſubjects us to thoſe of others. Nevertheleſs, 


it appears from this obfervation, that the notions re- 

moved or ſeparated by the diverſity of language are 

not expoſed to this reciprocal imitation of ideas, diſ- 

_ _ Poſitions, and paſſions : ſo that having only the firſt 

common perceptions, they are reſpectively ignoratit 

of the concluſions that each may 97775 from them; 
| | e Which 
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which. concluſions,. variouſly combined and com- 
pounded, produce ſenſations, manners, and cuſtoms 


as different as their ſeveral habits, or the lines of their 


countenance. 
Let us not then be an we, ans have re- 


ceived 4 ſupernatural! revelation to direct our under- 
landing, our faith, and our juſtice, (a. revelation pro- 


poſed as the only remedy for the corruption of natures 


and that ignorance wherein ſin had plunged us) to find 
at the other end of the world the Chineſe ; who, de- 
prived-of that aſſiſtance, only underſtand what they 
fee, and, unable to reaſon upen any thing but ſenſible 
objects, impute to the power of matter all the effe&s 
that we aſcribeto a ſpiritual ſubſtance, of which they 


 di3believe the exiſtence and poſſibility. They are 


blind, and perhaps opinionated ; but they have been 
o for four or five thouſand years: and their igno- 
rance or abſtinacy has not bereaved their political go- 
vernment of any of thoſe wonderful advantages that 
a reaſonable man might hope, and naturally derive 
from ſociety ; as conveniences, plenty, the exerciſe 
of uſeful arts, learning, tranquillity, and ſecuri- 
ty. For the ſame reaſon let us nat prejudice our- 
ſ:lves againſt the Arabians, at half the diſtance of 
the former; who, more enlighten'd than they, (in 
conſequence of the antient inſtitution of their fathers, 


- which has deliver'd down to them the knowledge of 


the one GOD, eſſentially perfect, infinite in power, 


the bountiful Creator of every thing that exiſts but 


© kimfelf, the juſt. rewarder of good and evil, and 
who expects the fear and love of all thoſe who are ca- 
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than we, with reſpect to the progreſs of credulity un- 
der the mask of piety, are not diſpoſed to confound 


a tenet ſo magnificent and true, with the nne 
nions of doctors. inan 


They never imagin'd that Fat angaiſh of nature, 
and a continual deprivation of pleaſure was the pro- 
per homage of a creature to its author, wha, might 
eaſily have deny'd it agreeable ſenſations, if he con- 
demned the uſe of them. Neither did they think the 
prophets (the neceſſity of 'whoſe miſſion they ac- 
knowledge, as we obſerv'd above, to revive thoſe 
intellectual notions which worldly diſtractions and OC» 
cupations ſo eafily diſſipate) were ſent to teach doc · 
trines new or. myſterious, or liable to dis; atation. 
They admitted not of different ceconomies in the ma- 
nifeſtation of the wiſdom of GOD. In ſhort, they 
will have it, that what is demonſtrated. to be true 
to-day, has been ſo from the beginning of the 
world; and that the duties of the faithful a A*. 
changeable. ns Long 
Here are principles, both on ons = fide * the other, 
very wide of ours ; 3 in which we may obſerve, the | 
progreſs of human reaſoning, left to itſelf, unaſſiſtd 
with a full revelation. The A who are ſitu - 
ated in che middle between the Chineſe and us, lay 
their foundations, as we have ſeen, upon the, patri- 
archal traditions, which ſeem to have deliver'd down 
to them memoirs of the creation of the world, of 
the deluge, and of ſeveral other events of the firlt 
ages, which contribute to eſtabliſh the belief. of. an 
inviſible GOD, and a dread of his judgments. Bu it 
mis hiſtory impoſes no particular moral rule relating. 
10 G4 
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to chaſtity, or the mortification of the ſenſes. It is 


only applicable to impartial juſtice, without which 
there could be no ſociety ; neither does it afford any 
intellectual knowledge, except the bare belief of the 


_ exiſtence of angels, the particular miniſters of GOD's 


will, of whoſe condition and nature however, they 
are ignorant. Theſe notions, compared with thoſe 
Which we hold concerning grace, and revelation, or 


5 with the juſt and neceſſary conſequences that the 


greateſt divines have drawn therefrom, would appear 


- to us but as meer atoms of knowledge. Neverthe- 


leſs, tis not to be concluded from hence, that to 
rouſe 0 men, imbued with theſe opinions, Mahomet 


had 1 noting elſe to do, but to looſen the reins to 
their luſt in this life, and to promiſe the perpetual 


virgins in the life everlaſting. This reaſoning is evi- 


dently falſe, becauſe it ſuppoſes, that before the 


miſſion of this pretended prophet, plurality of wives 
was unknown in Arabia; and that it was not the 


- univerſal practice over all the Eaſt : which is con- 


trary to truth, and the moſt certain ME of 


Fatt, 1 
Return we now to our Ae that every nation 


r its cuſtoms, conſecrated by uſe; and that they 


are independant of the notions, and different prac- 
tices, that other people have upon the ſame ſubject. 


So that each of them being perſuaded they adhered 
to the beſt conſequences they could draw from the 


principles they knew, have ſettled that religion, thoſe 


political Jaws, and that form of government, which 
are pecubar to them. And thus the Chineſe, within 


2 certain extent of ne the Arabians, in ano- 


* 
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cher; and the Chriſtians according to the perfect light 
of revelation ; every one of them, on their part, 
could not draw better concluſions from their premiſes 
than thoſe which they have follow'd. This reaſon 
ſhould determine us, 1, To reſpe& mutually the cuſ- f un 
_ toms of every country. zdly, To deſire the"initruc- _ - Wi 
tion of thoſe who err in the ſincerity of their hearts. | 
. 3dly, To pity thoſe over whom the power of prejudice 
. prevails above the brightneſs of that light they might 
obtain. Athly, Not to invent falſe principles to ſlander 
events that are contrary to our notions, and which A 
we would not have to be true. 5thly, To acknow- 
ledge, as to Mahomet himſelf, that whoever could | 
project ſuch inighty ſchemes, and execute them lo 1 
ſucceſsfully, as well in religion as politicks, could ne- f Ss 
ver be a perſon deſpicable for his natural defects 
Common ſenſe leads us to judge, on the contrary, 
that if he was an impoſtor he muſt have poſſeſs'd ſtill 
more ſuperior qualities to enable him to impoſe upon 
his contemporaries, to draw them into his ſentiments, 
and to captivate them; and that his fraud hasalways - 
haad the appearance of truth, at leaſt, with reſpect to 
thoſe that he ſeduced. Whereas by diveſting him ar- 
bitrarily of thoſe abilities which might naturally con- 
duce to his ſucceſſes, ſolely to oratify a diſpoſition to 
hatred, which tis true, every Chriſtian might juſtly 
conceive againſt the greateſt enemy to his religion, 
-(tho' at the bottom thoſe qualities or talents in no wiſe 
affect Chriſtianity, ſince it only concerns a dead man- 
who has been ſo, above a thouſand years) yet it muſt 
be acknowledg'd that ſuch a revenge reduces our rea- 
nt to an abſurdity. moths if the eee of Baur 


ts | 
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onage was not the effect of natural means, the 
ſucceſs could be only from GOD; whom the im- 
pious will accuſe of having led half the world into 
an error, and deſtroy d TROY his own revela- 
tion. 
. This Mahomet, for whoſe birth, it . accord - 
| ing to the Arabian writers, that whole nation was 
prepared; who was ardently expected for many ages; 
(according to the etymology of his name, which ſig- 
nifies the deſire of the people; ) and who was to be 
the relief and conſolation of his country, according to 
another interpretation; ; was born at Mecca in the 
year of our Lord 571, in the 42d of the reign of 
Cofroes king of Perſia, before-mentioned, the ſon of 
Cabades the Manichee : Amrou, the ſon of Hend, 


reigned then over the Arabians of Gaſſwan; (but he 


reigned for eight months only ;) and *tis reckoned 
thro” all Afia the year 881 from the victory of Alex. 
ander over Darius at Arbela. An epocha, fixed by 
Elmacinus, but which betteer agrees to the Zra of 


the Seleucides, or death of Alexander, than his vie- 


tory. This birth happend at morning dawn, on mon- 
day the S8thday of the month, called the former Ra. 
bia, which exactly eorreſponds to the qth of April, of 
the ſame year of our Lord 571. But altho' Maho- 
met himſelf acknowledges that he lived among his 
people from his birth till he was 40 years of age, 
without any particular diſtinction, and conſequently 
without any ſupernatural gift that might awaken their 
attention; yet the zeal of devout people, led by fan. 
cy and paſſion, and never pleas'd with the ſimplicity 
of the common courſe of things, has not been able 
PLONE 2 | to 
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to fotbear imagining many eircumſtances, which 
they pretend ſignalized his! birth, * NHR it boy 
1 and earth. _ 
Amena, the mother of Mahomet, 125 e | 
hw Sb months, when ſhe brought him into the 
world; ſo that Abdol-Motallab, his grandfather, by his 
father's fide, was obliged to take care of the child and 
his mother, and to fupport their poverty; their whole 
_ eſtate conſiſting only in a few beaſts, which ſubſiſted 
the family. A nurſe was provided for the infant, 
whoſe name was Halimah, a native of Saad, lying 
in the deſert ; where he was brought up till he Was 8 . 
years old, when ſne returned him to his mother.” But 
before we proceed any farther in this relation, tis ne. 
ceſſary to declare the family of this illuſtrious infant; 
not ſo much to trace his origin, as for rhe illuſtration 
of the hiſtory, that from the different degrees of his 
affinity and conſanguinity, we may better diſcover 
the motives that have occaſioned the preferments f 
 feveral ann both in his le eme, and after his 
| Tip certain, Aae was of the tribs of x" 
md, dee proprietor: of the' city. gf Manta” wt”? 
guardian of the temple. In this tribe the deſcendants. 
of Haſhem were diſtinguiſhed as a particular, race, 
conſeerated to piety; and among theſe deſcendants, 
the antient. Abdol-Motallab, the father of twelye / 
ſons ; all animated with a particular zeal for the glo- 
ry and honour of the holy houſe. Abdollah-the fa, 


ther of Mahomet, was the youngeſt of thoſe tele 


ſons, and was conſecrated from his birth by a name 


which ſignifies eſpecially the ſervice of GOD; which ? 
* | G 6 ; in 
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indaced him all his life to apply himſelf to the mini- 
ſtry of the Kaaba, without taking any notice never- 
theleſs of its abuſe by the idols that prophaned it - 
Amena, his mother, had no other object of her de- 
votion. And this afterwards gave their ſon a very 
ſenſible ſorrow; when being arrived at the knowledge 
of the truth, and meditating on the error of thoſe 
who had given him life, (which made him doubtful 
of their ſalvation) he could not be comforted till he 
had ſhed a torrent of tears upon their ſepulchres: 
But tis obſerved; that he was more melted at the 
3 rem embrance of his mother, whom he had known 
| in his childhood, than for his father whom he loſt be- 
Jore he was born. Moreover, tis pretended that the 
reputation of Abdol- Motallab was ſo great in the pro- 
vince of the Hagias, and that the popular expecta- 
tions of the approaching events were ſo ſtrong, that 
upon the rumour thereof, ſpread thro the country by 
Certain Jews, a queen of Syria (which could only be 
ſome princeſs of Gaſſwan in alliance with Rome) re- 
queſted affinity with him; and made him advanta- 
geous offers, both for his own perfon, and for that 
. Jon of his, whom he ſhould beſtow upon her for a 
husband. But the good old man, who had but little 
reliſh of pomp and ambition, preferr'd his "deſert, 
and the innocence of a rural life, to all the allure 
ments of a ſublimer fortune. He thought, if the 
© decrees of GOD had determined any thing in Mur 
of his family, he ſhould leſs deſerve the completion | 
of it by changing his courſe of life, than by perſe- 
vering in a conduct that muſt needs have been _ 


. N ſince GOD was ny: to reward it. 
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he beigen not to depart from his accuſtom'd ſimpli- 
city z and married the laſt of his ſons to Amena, the 
daughter of Waheb, one of the ſons of his grandfa- 
ther Abdomenaph 
The celebrated N n king of Perſia, being 
at that time come into Yaman to ſettle the peace of 
the inhabitants, was deſirous of ſeeing this venerable 
old man, being above 100 years of age; and to re- 
ceive from his awn mouth, the counſels he believed 


him capable of communicating, for the proſperity of 


the Arabian nation. Abdol-Motallab accepted his 
invitation, and undertook a long journey to meet that 
prince, from a deſire on his part to ſee a monarch ſo 
renowned for his wiſdom and integrity. He preſent- 
ed him with ſome excellent horſes ; and tis ſaid, he 
refuſed the gold that the Perſian offer'd him in return, 


But ſome of his ſons, dazzled with the ſplendour ofa 


magnificent court, would have been tempted to Ray 


there, had not their father diverted them from it, by 
repreſenting to them the advantages of that liberty : 
they were going to ſacrifice either to vain hopes, or 


even in caſe of ſuccels, to the certain inquietudes i in- 
ſeparable from a court 1 


But while the prince and the antient were thus con- 


8 ferring upon. the means of eſtabliſhing the proſperity 


5, of the country, w what would they both have ſaid or 


1 thought, if the book of deſtiny had been ſpread be. 


' fore them, and they had diſcovered the approaching 


| period of the Perſian empire, "whoſe deſtruction was 


| ſoon to be effected by the youngeſt ſhoot. of this dd 


| Arabian, of whom, probably the young: Lemay 
made little account. 
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But let us proceed to the certain and acknowledg'd 
genealogy of this famous prophet, the deſtroyer of ſo 
many kingdoms and empires, of whom, tho' the ori- 

gin were doubtful, yet is there no man but would 
derive as great a glory by being ſprung from = 
blood, as from that of Alexander, or the Cæſars. 
le deſcended in a direct line from the patriarch 4. 
braham, known by the Chriſtians as well as the Ara- 
bians and Jews to be the father of two nations, cho- 
ſen by Providence for different purpoſes : and this de- 
ſcent was by Iſmael, who altho' the fon of his maid- 
ſervant, has preſerv'd and enjoy d the advantage of 
primogeniture, and tranſmitted it to his poſterity, 
| Kedar was the ſon of Iſmael, as is confeſſed by the 
generations recorded in the Holy Scripture, and 
there is no queſtion buthe communicated his name to 
the greateſt part of Arabia the ſtony, as the book 
4 of the Pſalms teſtifies. Kedar was the father of Ha- 
| mal; and he of Nobet. The ſon of Nobet was Sa- 
| laman, the father of Homaiſa, from whom ſprung 
Alyaſa, who became father to Odad, Who was the 
father of Odd, who begat Adnan, celebrated for his 
fingular beauty, or as the Arabians expreſs it, for the 
excellent ſtructure of his body. In his time the Ara- 
dian nation fixed the rule to be obſerv'd for the con- 
ſervation of their genealogies, in order to preferve 
the diſtinction of their tribes and families. This 
ſpace contains eleven generations from Abraham to 
Adnan. The ſecond ſpace contains ten down to 
Pher, called Koraiſh, who was the root of a particu- 
lar tribe. Adnan was the father of Moad, a warriour, 
a declared enemy to the Jews, whom he ſubjected, as 
15 | | WE 
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we find in the book of Judges, where the ſervitude of 
the people of Iſrael to the Madianites is recorded. 

He was the father of Nizar, another warrior, whoſe 
Randard is Rill preſerved in the temple of Mecca, 


which has been eſteem'd the principal ſanctuary of A- 


rabia from thoſe very times, and the place of ſecuri- 


ty for all publick depoſits. Nizar became father to 


Modhar; who begat Elias, the father of Medrika; 
Who was father to Chazaima; from whom ſprung 


Kenana, the father of Nodhar; whoſe l 


revived in his family the prophetick light, which ren- 
der'd him very famous all his life: he was contem- 
porary with Jehoſaphat, king of Judah. _ 
As to the prophetic light, tis proper we ſhould give 
ſome account of it, for the underſtanding of what is 
to follow, and becauſe the Muſulmen have a particu- 
lar veneration for it. They explain its nature and 
properties thus; they ſay tis an inward witneſs, 


which conſtantly reclaims a man to the moreperfet 
uſe of his reaſon ; by which means he acquires a ha- 
bit of prudence and ſagacity, that oftentimes diſco- 


vers futurities, and even the bottom of the hearts of 


thoſe that converſe with him. They pretend, that 


this light was communicated to Adam after his re- 


pentance; and has fince been imparted not only to all 


the prophets, but alſo to many wiſe and brave men, 
who have render'd themſelves praiſe-worthy for their 


Piety. Finally, they add, that tho" it myft be dif-- 


tinguiſned from the gift of prophecy, inaſmuch as 
that confifts properly in an extraordinary miſſion to 


Th declare to men ſome antient truths that they have for- 
gotten 1 (in which ſenſe they hold Ma- 
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homet was a prophet, and will be the laſt ;) yet t this 


Prophetic light will never be totally extinguiſh'd a. 
mong men, that they may never want ſome eminent 


lights for che correction of their manners. The 


miſchief is, that after all theſe fine elogiums upon the 


prophetic light, the vulgar believe it imparted to 


thoſe that are mad; pretending that becauſe of the 
alienation of their mind, they are, by means of a 


leſs prejudic'd enthuſiaſm, more fitted to penetrate 
into hidden things than N who have” "he uſe of 


| their reaſon. 


Aſter this — digrefion, ket us ER the 
genealogy that we broke off at the perſon of Malec, 


the father of Pher, ſurnam'd Koraiſh, from whom 


the whole tribe of the Koraſhites took their name, 
and received the lordſhip of the city of Mecca, and 
the cuſtody of the temple, which was preſerved to 
them by Mahomet. The ten generations counted 


from Adnan, end in the perſon of Pher. There are 
likewiſe ten more reckon'd from this Pher down to 


Abdol-Motallab, the grandfather of Mahomet. But 

as theſe are perplex d with more deſcents, and from 

different branches, the explication whereof is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for underſtanding the kindred of the 
prophet, we muſt enter into a more particular and ex- 
tended account than the foregoing. 


Pher was father to Galeb, dignify'd with the title 


| of king 1 in the chemical works he has left, and which 


2 : 
We — 
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are in great reputation, ſince they have been put into 


our hands by a tranſlation into the vulgar tongue. 
Galeb was the father of Lawa, and he, of Kaab, in 


i whoſe perſon the genedlogy begins to be divided. 


"IO 
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Th 
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Amro, one of his ſons, was the root . 


in the fourth generation, ſprung Abu-Beker, ſur- 


named the Juſt, father-in-law to Mahomet, and the 
firſt caliph ; another ſon of the ſame Kaab was Ada, 
from whom, in the eighth generation, aroſe Omar 


and Zeid, both ſons of Alchattab. Omar, after he | p 


had been a long while the enemy of the prophet be- 
came his ſupport, and moſt illuſtrious protector; ſince 
he was the inſtrument and author of. the moſt impor- 


tant conqueſts of the Muſulmen. Another ſon of 


Kaab was Morrah, fatherto Chelab, whoſe ſon Coſa 
afforded likewiſe two branches. Out of that, which 
ſprung from Abdolazi, iſſued, in the fifth generation, 
Obeidollah and Abdollah, the ſons of Zobair, two 
of the moſt renowned chiefs of the firſt Muſulmen: 


who had the right of primogeniture, produced on 
his ſide three branches, that of Waheb, the father 
of Amena, the mother of the prophet; that of Ab- 
doſchems, which yielded two others, namely, Re- 
biah, the father of two daughters, Arwi, the mother 
of caliph Othman, and Hinda, the mother of ca- 
liph Moawiah ; and that of Omiah the father of 
Abulas and of Haleb; the former of whom begat 
Afan, the father of caliph Othman, and the ſecond 


4 produced Abu-Sophian, the father of caliph Moa- 


: wiah, the chief of the Ommiades, and the mercileſs 
deſtroyer of the family of the prophet. 
Haſhem, the eldeſt of the children of Abdomenaph, 


and from whom the family of Mahomet took its di- 
| Kindtion, - had two branches ; that of Aſed, from 


f whom proceeded Phatima, the mother of Ali, the 
1 fourth 


Abdomenaph the ſource of the ſecond branch, but 
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fourth caliph, and ſon in law to Mahomet ; and that 
of Abdol-Motallab, who is that celebrated old man 
before mentioned, who was father to twelve ſons. 
"Tis pretendedthat this Haſhem enjoyed the prophetic 
light, which, after a long interruption, was reyived 


A in his family. Tis alſo ſaid, that he condemned the 


Worſhip of idols, but that he had not authority ſuf. 
ficient to deſtroy them; that great work being more- 
Over reſerved for his poſterity. yg But tis very certain, 
that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf among his contemporaries 
by a ſolid piety, and the exerciſe of many virtues, of 
all which his generoſity and hoſpitality gained him the 
moſt love and efteem. The caliphs of the houſe of 
Abbas, who at length deſtroyed the Ommiad uſurpers, 
thought it ſo great an honour to ſpring from this vir- 
tuous Arabian, that when Abbulabas-Saffah poſſeſſed 
the empire, it having been his firſt work to raiſe a 


ſtately city (which he built upon the bank of the ku. 20 


Phrates, and where he had reſolved to make his reſi · 
dence, and to declare be the metropolis of the 
Muſulman monarchy) he called it Haſhemiah, from 
the name of Haſham, who was his grandfather, as 
well as Mahomet's; being deſirous in ſome fort to 
ſupply th e want of a direct deſcent, and to mark the 
right that his proximity to the prophet gave him to 
the empire of the Muſulmen, and to the ſupreme mi- 
niſtry of the religion: While the true deſcendants of 
Mahomet were wholly taken up with the practice of : 
piety, and being removed from the vanities of the 
world, dreamt neither of empire, nor riches, nor of any 
thing that commonly diverts men from the great affair 
of * The duration of Haſhem's life is not 

| | known, 
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ſuch a number of ſons, that they formed a ſort of 


diviſion in the tribe of the Koraſhites, as well wit 
reſpect to their great number, as to the reaſon f 


their particular opinions concerning religion; becauſe 


many of them rejected and condemned idols, and 
others approved them, in e of n | 


Abdol- Motallab, eldeſt of the children of feds; 


had * twelve ſons, as I have already remark d; the firſt 


was named Abe-Taleb ; the ſecond Hareth ; the third 
Al-Gidack; the fourth Dorar ; the fifth Abu- La- 
| heb, who was the avowed enemy of the prophet ;z 
the ſixth Abu- Jabel; the ſeventh Abdalkaaba; the 
eighth Ketham ; the ninth Abbas, from whom iſſued 
all the caliphs Abaſſides; the tenth was Hamzah, 


one of the firſt converts to the Muſulman faith, And 
who was honour'd with the cuſtody of the ſtandard of 


the prophet, in the firſt war that he ſuſtained againſt 


the Koraſhites; the eleventh Zobair, the' father of 


Abdollah, the tenth caliph, ahd the ſworn enemy 
of the Ommiades, who was ſlain in the defence of 
the temple of Mecca ; the twelfth and laſt was Ab- 


dollah, the father of the ; prophet, as we have ſaid be- | 


— repkoris"dhiriecn of this; endl we the 
father of Mahomet was the eldeſt : as appears from the nume 
ration which he has drawn up of them, = which I thought pro · 
per here to inſert. He (Abdol-Motallab} had thirteen E 
*© whoſe names were Abdollah, Hamza, Al- Abbas, Abu 
„% Abulaheb, Al-Gidack, Al- Hareth, Jahel, Almokawam, De- 
C rar, Al- Zobair, Kecham, and — The eldeſt of all 


te theſe Abdollab having married Amena, was, by her, the father 


** of Mahomet, Kc. See the Life bf 1 AHOMET by Dr. 
nn in —— as page 6. 
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fore. So the compleat genealogy of the prophet con- 
ſiſts of thirty -· one generations from Abraham to 
bimſelf. 

Abdol-Motallab died in che year of our LORD 581 , 
the 11th of the age of the prophet, and four years af- 


ter Nouſchirvanking of Perſia, being one hundred and 
twelve years old: and as he had imitated the conduct 
and life of the antient patriarchs, ſo he ended his 


courſe, after their example, by diſpenſing his bene- 
diction to all his ſons, in expreſſions which ſhew that 
he adjuſted his wiſhes to the merit of their conduct, 
and in ſome ſortto future events ; which ſo heighten'd 
the fingularity, as to cauſe it to be regarded as a kind 
of prophecy of what ſhould befal his family. He 
wiſh'd to Hareth, his ſecond ſon, 'the poſſeſſion of 
res, and the moſt fertile mountains, which al- 
lades, in the eaſtern manner, to the ſignification of 
his name Hareth. He wiſh'd riches to Abu-Jahel, 
and that they might never harden his heart. He ſaid 


ol Abbas, that he ſhould be king of his brethren: a | 


promiſe that was accompliſh'd in his poſterity, who 
poſſeſs d the caliphate for near five hundred years. 

He promiſed to Ketham, the ſucceſs of the commerce 
he ſhould carry on in the land of Oman. He warned 
Hamzah of the peril of war; and indeed he periſh'd 
thereby. He promiſed a flouriſhing fortune to Zo- 
bair, and charged him to beware of the corruption of 
avarice. Upon this, tis obſerved by the hiſtorian, 
that Zobair's ſon Abdollah being raiſed to -the cali- 
phate by the unanimous conſent of all the provinces 
of Arabia, had only his avarice that obſtructed” his 
fortune; ; ſo that from thence aroſe a proverb, which 
runs 
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runs thus, There never was a brave man but was alſo 
liberal, till Abdollah the ſon of Zobair. The eldeſt 
| ſon's portion ſtill remains, who was Abu-Taleb, a 
man of ſpirit and impetuoſity, a lover of horſes, of 
the chace, and of all violent exerciſes. Twas to him 
that Abdol-Motallab committed- the treaſure of his 
family, Mahomet, an only child, and the orphan 
of the laſt of his ſons : and he admoniſhed him, that 
in caſe he neglected him, GOD himſelf would take 
care of him. He chiefly recommended to him mo- 
deration and temperance, as neceſſary virtues to per- 
fect thoſe he already poſſeſs d. This ſaid, he expir'd ; 
and hiſtory has not collected what he declared to the 
| reſt of his ſons ; whether it be that they were abſent, | 
or whether they had died before lim, as * : 
the father of Mahomet. _ 

Let us now return to the FEE, whims we left i in 
the hands of his nurſe Halimah, and tranſported from 
the place of his nativity, in order to be reared after 
the manner of other children. His mother Amena 
lived in ſorrow for the loſs of her huſband, and in 
hope that providence would protect the ſon he had left 
her. On this occaſion, latter hiſtorians; more devout 
than ſkilful in antiquity, or at leaſt very fruitful in 
pious ſuppoſitions, have imagined that this afflicted 
widow had ſo many miraculous teſtimonies of the fu- 
ture grandeur of her ſon, that ſhe muſt neceſfarily 
know he was deſtin'd to change the ſtate of Arabia, 

and of the whole world; to re-eſtabliſh the true wor- 
ſhip of the Deity ; and to enlighten all men by his 

inſtructions, and by the revival of laws, that had 
| been * ſor * _ ages. In ſhort, with a 


fooliſh ; 
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TF ocoliſh raſhneſs, they pretend, that as his nurſe car. 
ried him home, the trees and ſtones ſaluted this infant 
all the way, by various kinds of motions : the trees 
bow'd down their branches; the rocks were moved, 
and rent from top to bottom, | to-teſtify their reſpects 
to him. But after all theſe invented. prodigies, which, 
tho" deſtitute of probability, are reported by ſo.many | 
authors, and ſo generally believed by the Mululmen, 
that twas neceſſary they ſhould be particularly men- 
tion'd; they all agree, that the edueation of Maho- 
met at his nurſe's houſe was extremely hardy. 
The hiftory of his life informs us expreſly, that as 
| Foon as he was able to walk, he was ſent, ſtark naked, 
wich che other children of the place to tend the com- 
mon cattle of the village, carrying with him the little 
ſuſtenance he might ſtand in need of for ſeveral days. 
Tis juſtly inferred from hence, that he lay and lived 
in the open air, like the other children, without any 
diſtinction, according to the uſual practice in Arabia; 
wherewthey accuſtom them from that tender age to 
bear the heat upon the ground, and to be ſatisfied 
with a very flender diet. Now, one day, when the 
child was at the paſture of the flocks, being about 
four or five years old, Halimah fleeping upon her 
matt in her common hutt, dream'd that two ſtrangers 
| having ſeized upon little Mahomet, had ript up his 
belly and tore out his heart. She was terribly frighten'd 
and troubled. But having recover'd herſelf, as it 
might be only a chimera of drowſy fancy, ſhe thought 
no more of it; when next day, ſhe learnt from the 
flight of ſome children, returned from the flocks full 
5 of terrour, that Tonething very extraordinary had | 
| hap- 


/ 
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happened to Mahomet. This news obliged her to go 
thither the day following kerfelf ; where ſhe found 
the little boy in good health. In the mean time ſhe 
was told by the men who kept the flocks and the 
children who remained behind, that Mahomet had 
indeed been carried away by two unknown'perſons; 

into a neighbouring mountain; and that the children 
who followed him afar off, ſaw his belly open'd with 
a. ſhining knife, like as of fire, which ſo terrify'd 
them, That ſome flew home to the village, and others 
got back to the flocks with all poſſible ſpeed. She 
then queſtion'd Mahomet himfelf upon what had be- 
fallen him, and with great difficulty, (for he was 
defirous of concealing all) ſhe Iearnt from him, that 
the men who carried him away, told him they were 
angels ſent to-take- out of him that root of evil which 1 
every man brings with him into the world: that they 
immediately laid him on his back, ript open his 


pPreaſt with a knife of fire, and having taken out his 


heart, one of them ſqueez d it till it diſcharg'd certain 
black drops; that afterwards they waſh'd it in ſnow, 
and weigh'd it in a ballance, firit againſt ten other j | 
hearts, and then againſt an hundred, and ſtill it was i 
heavieſt. This done, they put his heart into its pro- s 
per place again, and having cloſed up his breaſt, 
they ſet him upright upon his feet. That he thought 
he ſlept all the while, tho' he ſaw what they did, 
heard their words, and anſwer'd them when they 
ſpoke to him. 'That being ſet up again upon his fe 
one of the angels ſhew'd him heaven and earth, and 
{aid unto him, Behold”! there is one only GOD who | 
has made all theſe things, wilt thou not love and obey 


him ? 
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him? That after this they ſent him back again to 
the flock, charged him not to tell what had paſſed, 
and every day to think upon GOD when he beheld 
f Wann or earth. _ 

The nurſe, extremely affected wich this Ya re- 
lian, and apprehenſive of the conſequences, ſoon 
| after carried back the child to his mother. Amena 
thought proper to inform Abdol-Motallab of what 
had befallen little Mahomet. He gave her very ex- 
preſs orders not to declare this ſecret to any one; and 
bade her expect with patience the accom pliſhment of 
the decrees of the Almighty. This certainly had 
been the wiſeſt and moſt convenient conduct. But a 
mother's vanity is not always reſtrained by prudent 
conſiderations. Amena unluckily publiſhed this ſtory, 
which was treated by the Koraſhites as an extrava- 
gant fiction; or rather as an attempt of the Haſhemites 
to prepare the way for thoſe alterations which they 


were deſirous of introducing into the publick religion. 
As for Amena, her indiſcretion was puniſhed with a 


ſudden death, which carried her off in the fixth year 


of her ſon's age. That young: orphan was immedi- 
ately carried to his grandfather, in whoſe houſe he 

delt till his death, and then was ſent to his uncle 
Abu-Taleb, who was entruſted with the care and 
education of him by the laſt teſtament of Abdol- 
Motallab. 5 

1 have already obſerved, that We are but few 
circumſtances come down to us of the earlier years 
of Mahomet's youth; and that there is no depending 8 

upon the hiſtorians after his time, whoſe too ardent 


e overflowed in fiction; ; examples of wc 
| are 
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are but too common among ourſelves, even in the 
boſom of truth. Tis very likely the active diſpoſi- 
tion of his uncle would only ſuffer him to be occu- 
pied in thoſe things, that poſſeſs'd himſelf ſo entirely 
as to conſtitute all his ſatisfaction and delight. Such 
was a ſort of military life he led in the midſt of peace; 
enuring himſelf continually to manage the horſes 
which he had bred and broke himſelf; to bend the 
bow; to exerciſe the ſabre, by ſignalizing his artful 
dexterity, or diſpenſing ſtrokes of marvellous force. 


- But his principal employment was the chace, which 


he proſecuted indefatigably, in the mountains of Na- 
ged and Yaman, againſt the fierceſt ſavages, lyons and 
tygers, whom he choſe to attack when their native 


fury was moſt enftamed, imagining that in the time 


of the greateſt heats they had leait ſtrength, by 
| reaſon of the general failure of water. 
Twas to this ſchool that Mahomet was firſt con- 


ſigned by providence; and not to the ſtudy of elo- © 


quence, which was of ſo much uſe to him in the re- 
maining parts of his life. It was heaven's. high will, 


"ms the Arabian writers, to inſtitute him by degrees; 


and by this needful inftruQtion, toinveſt him witk talents 
that could not poſſibly be acquired but by a long and 


conſtant practice: among which thoſe. that conſiſt in 
ſtrength and dexterity, are never carried to perfection, 


but by being trained to them from the moſt tender years. 
*Tis-alſo acknowledged, that this education procured 
Mahomet the greater part of the conſtitutional excel- 
lencies of his body; as thoſe of his mind were de- 
rived to him from his travels. The chief of which 
to be here obſerved, were an indefatigable vigour, 
| IH 8 9 
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a ſtrength capable of ſuſtaining equally heat, hunger or 


thirſt; and of living, on neceſſary occaſions, without 
ſleep ; a great ſkill in horſes and camels, even to curing 
their diſtempers ; a wonderful dexterity in ruling and 
riding them, as well as in ſhooting of arrows, and in 

the uſe of the ſabre. In ſhort, he underſtood all te 
ſtratagems of the moſt hazardous chaſes, which he 
had been engaged in by following his uncle. All 
this knowledge and practice being ripen d, and unit- 
ed to that which he acquired i in his travels, render'd 
him the chief captain of his nation; and capacitated 
him to form thoſe generals that were qualified to con- 
quer all the world. Other authors ſay, that this 
education did indeed prepare him for learning the 


art of war, but that he was perfected in it only by 


the actual uſe he made of it. They add, that if he 
was yet but a ſcholar in that, he became a maſter of 


a much more important art, of a very different kind, 


which was that of knowing how to chuſe the moſt 


proper means to arrive at the end he propoſed. A 


talent which his contemporary authors tell us he poſ- 
ſeſs'd beyond all men living, and which his vaſt ſuc- 
ceſſes incline us to think very juſtly aſcribed to him. 
At twenty years of age this young man, preſs'd by 
his wants, and under a neceſſity of providing himſelf 
an independant ſubſiſtence, became concerned in the 


caravans which trade from Mecca to Damaſcus, in 


which many of his near relations were engaged, and 
from, whence he” flatter'd himſelf with the hopes of - 
ſhartg the common profits of the returns. But we 
are told, that as providence reſolved to form in him 


ſome other qualities, as NED to heroes as courage, 


namely 
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namely firmneſs of. mind, and patience in adverſe ac. : 
cidents, it permitted him not to derive any lucrative 
advantages from the ſeveral journeys he .undertook. 
The ſeverity and avarice of the governor of Damaſ- 
cus, Who impoſed arbitrary duties upon the coming in 
and carrying out of the ſeveral commodities, extended 
even to the Arabians of Gaſſwan and Mecca, on 
whom he likewiſe exerciſed thoſe oppreſſions. . Theſe 
vexations obliged Mahomet to try his fortune in other 
cities; as to Balbeck, antiently called Heliopolis, to 
Elia, Which once was Jeruſalem, and in divers other 
places. But he met every where with the ſame ſpirit 
of government; the ſame greedineſs to deprive the 
merchants of a lawful gain, the reaſonable reward of 
all their toil. So that he always returned into his 
own country full of indignation at the injuſtice of | 
the Chriſtians. Nevertheleſs, there happened to bim 
in one of his journeys, an adventure capable of raiſ- 
ing his hopes, if he would have regarded it as an 
omen of his future elevation 'The caravan he went 
with commonly paſs d in the neighbourhood of a mo- 
naſtery, or, as the Greeks call it, a laura, which ſteod 
in the deſart of Boſra, not far from mount Sinai; and 
the religious allege that to be the place where the 
maj firſt fell, that fed ſo long the wandering Ifrael- 
The monks. of this ſolitude, living under the 
„ of an abbot, were wont to ſupply the 
paſſengers with refreſhments, for their money; and 
both ſides found their account in it. This practice 
yielded an opportunity, one day, to Mahomet, to ac. 
company thither the chief perſons of the caravan, 
who were going to market there: and tho' he was 
i | H 2 | obliged 
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obliged to remain at the gate, to take care of the 
camels that were to carry back to their camp the pro- 
viſions they ſhould purchaſe, yet the ſuperior of 
that houſe took ſo much notice of him, that at the 
return of the caravan, not ſeeing the ſame young man, 
who chanced to ſtay behind in the camp, he inquired; 
whether he was gone on farther ; and being inform'd 
that he was with the bulk of the caravan, he deſired 
to ſee him again. Mahomet went thither accordingly, 
upon the abbot's invitation, who, at ſight of him, 
immediately ſaluted him with the profoundeſt reſpect; 
and afterwards told his attendants, who were ſurpriz'd 
at the veneration he had teſtified for this young mer- 
chant, that he had paid it to a man who ſhould one 
day be the prince of the Arabian nation. And then 
addreſſing himſelf to Mahomet, he recommended to 
his prote&ion the religious recluſes in general, and 
thoſe of that houſe in particular, beſeeching him to 
remember this in the days of his exaltation. Tis 
laid Mahomet received all this ſubmiſſion with as little 
perplexity as if he had already been the monarch: of 
Arabia, and reply'd with a ſmile, I always loved the 
recſuſes who meddle with nothing but their mats and 
their baſkets, alluding to the common employment of 
the monks of thoſe times. But the abbot, after Ma- 
Homet was gone, affirmed to the other Arabians, that he 
ſaw a radiant light environ his head with beaming 
glory, which helook'd upon as a ou et of the 
e of his fortune 
Probably this qſtory oceaſion 4 the "IO tap po. 
Stlon of a concerted plot between Mahomet and 
| _ thy I} FIND K that the latter 
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N him the means of reforming the religion of his 
country, and of adapting i it more to credebility, and 
the general | taſte of the. people, by drawing the mo- 
rality of it from Judaiſm and Chriſtianity, and at the 
fame time rejecting whatever he found in the one or 
he other very repugnant to the natural inclinations of 
men with reſpect to pleaſure and the uſe of women. 
Tis farther pretended, that he inſtrated him to take 
advantage of his epilepſy, and to make the world be- 
lieve that it was only the effect of a ſort of rapture and 
extaſ y during which time a pigeon, taught to come 
and peck ſome grains of rice out of his ear, was to 
induce people to think that he then received by the 
miniſtry of an angel, the ſeveral articles of the Alco- 
ran, which he afterwards promulgated to the world, 
but which were indeed ſent him privately by this a- 
poſtate monk, after he had drawn them up accord- 
ing to the requirements of the circumſtances. of * 3 
preſent times and affairs. 457, 
But really this tale is ſo ill invented, and 15 0 very 
Waere to probability, and even the poſſibility of 
the ſucceſs of ſuch an artifice, employ'd to impoſe 
upon a nation ſo ingenious and ſagacious as the Ara- 
bians, that what quarter ſoever it comes from, "tis 
abſolutely impoſſible to give any credit to it, by rea- 
ſon of the ſmall regard therein preſerved for the cha- 
racter of the people on whom the illuſion was to be 
practis d, and alſo of the man, to whom it imputes 
the uſe of ſuch wretched means for MC. an end : 
ſo delicate and important. 
Let us rather ſay, that this adventure was perhaps 
che ground of that compaſſion that Mahomet always 
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had for the monks and recluſes; while, with the ex 
tremeſt Tigour, he ſentenced, all the ſecular clergy 
either to. death, or the formal abjuration of their re- 
lig ion and worllüp. He look'd upon the former as 
the miſerable victims of their own credulity, and. of 
a reigning error, which perſuaded them that the re. 
nouncing of all pleaſur e, the perpetual mortification 
of the body, and a ſeparation from al! ſociety, were | 
the only efficacious means of living innocently, as 
being alone capable of extinguiſhing the paſſions; 3 at 
leaſt after ſeveral | years indulgence. | On the contrary 
he regarded | the biſhops, priefts, and ſecular clergy, 
chiefly as a political combination of men, united for 
the purpoſec of making reli igion ſubſervient ta their paſ- 
Hons, their concupiſcence, avarice, pride, and domini- 
jon; and who had the ſecret of perſuading the people, 
that an implicit obedience to them was inſeparable 
from that which was due to GOD. Moreover he look'd 
upon them as the real authors of an infinite number of 
_ diſputes, which then divided the profeſſors of Chri- 
Manity; ; as the inventors of the ſuperſtitions « of thoſe 
times; in ſhort, as falſe teachers, who had labour 4 
to plunge all men into error, according to their ſe⸗ 
veral conditions, ranks and degrees of capacity. 
Return we now to the travels of Mahomet, Ahh 
baye occafion'd the introduction of ſo many new ſci 
ences into Arabia; particularly thoſe which have re- 
fined the ſentiments of a hunter, or a caravan- 
merchant into the notions of an incomparable ſtateſ- 
man, and a legiſlator ſuperior to all that antient 
Greece could ever boaſt. As Mahomet advanced in 
| ** and Rrength, his gy plann'c 'd the greateſt de- 
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figns; 3 and, akho' traffick appear'd. to be his princt- 
pal attention, he never took a journey from whence 
he did not collect ſomẽ inſtruction of a different na- 
ture. He travell'd at firſt to the maritime cities on the 
Southern coaſt of Arabia, as Mocha, Adan and 
Maſchata, where he traded to India. He propoſed 
to import from thence directly the commodities pro- 
per for Syria, and particularly ſilks, for which the 
luxury of Conſtantinople occation'd a great demand: 
but which going thither by the way of Egypt, had 
neither the gloſs nor variety of colours, that might 
be beſtowed upon them if they were firſt carried to 
Tyre and Sidon. This mercantile ſcheme (which 
ſhews his capacity for ſtill greater views) occaſion'd 
his travelling ſeveral times thro' the mountains of 
Yaman, and conſequently furniſhed him with an exact 
knowledge of the opinions, cuſtoms and manners of 
che people of that vaſt country. He traded likewiſe 
into the land of Oman, to purchaſe gold-duft and the 
pearls that are fſh'd for on the coaſt of Ormus and at 
Bahrein. He foand but little vent for theſe things | 
at che capital of the Perſian empire, becauſe the no- 
bility there had lefs pride chan in the Roman provin- 
ces; and moreover they had the ſame merchandizes 
brought thither, without paſſing thro' the hands of 
foreigners. This perhaps excited his jealouſy 6f the 
oer of the Perſians, and from hence he concluded 
Ut abſolutely neceſſary for the publick advantage to 
root them out of. Arabia, _ | 
1 which made it very dangerous for foreigners to 
eli chere. The cauſe of thoſe troubles, was the 
5 e e con- 
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Condat of the princes that ſucceeded Nouſchirvan. 
"A wiſe and moderate king is ſeldom reſembled by his 
heirs; eſpecially if the length of his reign has tired 
the patience of thoſe that aſpire to the throne. Upon 
ſuch occaſions, expectation has almoſt the ſame effect 
as hatred; that is, it induces an averſion to the man- 
ners and maxims of him who has held the ſceptre too 
long. But the alteration in the civil government, 
which reſults from hence, always throws reproach on 
the ſucceficr; tho he ſhould be guilty of no other 
crime than coatradicting the uſual cuſtoms and eſla- 
blind praflice. Thus. Hormiſdas, Who ſucceeded 
Nouſchirvan, exerting an extreme ſeverity, Particu- 
larly againſt the nobles and magjft: -ates, they compar- 
ed this conduct with the humanity of his father. He 
appeared a prodigy of cruelty ; and this produced 
ſev eral bans, and among the reſt that of Bat}: 
ram Tehoubin, who dethron'd him and fore” d his 
fon Coiroes II. to fiy for refuge to the Greek emperor 
- Mauricius ; who was depoſed himfelf a little while 
after by Phocas. The Romans laid hold on that fa- 
| vourable opportunity to lead their arms into Perſia; 
where Cofroes, the rightful monarch, had a great 
arty. Mavricius not only afforded him a power- 
ful ſupply. of troops, but he alſo promiſed him his 
| Daughter Irene in marriage. This war laſted two 
years; and was concluded by the death of Baharam. 
So that when Mahomet went into Perſia, their affairs 
were. in ſuch confuſion, that he did not like Kaying 
there. 
In the mean time, 3 who NPY with empires 


as with men, diverted herſelf with the deſtruction of: 
Mau- 
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Mauricius, by raiſing up againſt him an enemy the- 
moſt” unworthy and contemptible that Greeee could 
produce, Phocas, who conquer'd him without a 
blow, by the meer intrigues of the prieits and biſhops 
of the court, who had made themſelves maſters of 
his perſon and family. Mauricius, and his houſe, 
died by the hands of the executioner. Irene alone, 
married in Perſia, to a deprived prince, eſcaped the 
fate of the family. But tho' ſhe had obtained the 
rank of one of the mightieſt queens upon earth, 
tho! ſhe had the abſolute poſſeſſion of the heart of her 
royal conſort, who was enchanted with her beauty. "= 
yet in all this there was no happineſs to her ; having - 
had the misfortune to fix her affections on another 
lover, to-the rejection of an husband ſo paſſionately: 
enamour'd. The moving ſtory of their unhappy | 
loves, under the names of Coſroes and Shirin, is at 
this day in the hands of the Perſians, who eſteem it - 

_ the fineſt and moſt delightful leſſon that ever was. 
read upon the tragical conſequences of that moſt vio- _ 
Tent paſſion. Coſroes, infinitely griev d at the de- - 
plorable cataſtrophe of the emperor Mauricius, "his 

father-in-law, immediately declared war with Pho-- 
cas, and carried it on ſucceſsfully againſt. Heraclius. 
his ſucceſſor ; from whom he wreſted Meſopotamia, 
and all Syria ; *till at length the fortune of his arms: 
ſuddenly changing, the latter not only regained thoſe 
provinces, but glſo marched his victorious troops into- 
Perſia, with ſuch prodigious ſucceſs, that he oc. 
ſioned the depoſing of Coſroes, and alſo his death, | 


after a. reign of 38 V trad | 
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"Twas i in this very reign that Mahomet. went info 
Perfia, where, with his marvellous ſagacity, he ſoon 
_. diſcerned that the end of that monarchy. drew nigh 3 
ſince its antient laws were ſupplanted; and their con- 
. tinual diſpoſition for multiplying new ones to regulate 
their abuſe, did but alter more and more the eſtab- 
' liſhed conſtitution. - He alſo perceived in all the Jub- 

jects a ſort of inſenſibility that averted their thoughts 
from che publick good, leſt it ſhould fill their heads 
with private ſchemes, incompatible with the common 
| Intereſt. . He found no more, that lagdable. zeal 
which once animated equally the whole. nation to 
ſupport and extend its glory. The: nobility knew 
themſelyes no longer. The grandees forſook their 
rank to affect that of princes. The princes, by ano- 
ther eaprice, would not ſo much as think of gaining 
the efteem of their people ; but abandon'd themſelves 
to the wild irregularities of a corrupt, imagination, 
delighted only with extravagance. Yer” ſtill the trea- 
ſures of Perſia ſubſiſted. They preſerved at Mada- 
Fan, in the ſubterraneous vaults of an impregnable * 
caſtle, more gold than there was in all the world be- 
EAN fide ; and another outward treaſury preſented to the 
fight of the curious, ſuch an immenſe abundance of 
- pearls, diamonds, pieces of wrought ſilver, and rich | 
tapeſtries embroider'd with gold and pearls, that the 
magnificence of the Romans was as nothing in com- 
pariſon, But, (as the Alcoran fays,) What are treg- 
ſures without being uſed; or without the diſpenſa- 
tien of the wiſe ; who know the proper ſeaſon when. 


3 » They. counted in that caſtle 40,000 pillarsor eas, 
: and e 2 of Glibroader 4 tapeſiry, 
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to open and When to ſhut tem? The mighty mo- 
narchs who amaſſed all theſe, thought only of ſupply- 
ing their ſucceſſors with the means of Tparing their 
people: but on the contrary, bad kings hoard up; or 
I ſquander their treaſures, and abate nothing of their 
Ny their poor ſubje&s. 


' Mahomet alſo informed himſelf exactly of "4 Per. 


* method of making war, and of aſſembling their 
armies, - He approved not their cuſtom in this laſt 
particular, becauſe they never kept up a body of re- 
gular” forces; but order'd occaſionally a greater or 
leſſer number of troops from the ſeveral provinces, 
accor ding to the preſent neceſſity; ; without knowing; 


the condition of thoſe that were obliged to march, 


or the number of thoſe who remained behind to car- 


xy on the daily labours of the country, which ſome- 
times' by that means lay uncultivated. On the other 


hand, he obſerved their manner of ſubſiſting their 


armies in the moſt difficult places, by means of con- 
voys; : Which never failed them, and which they ſe- 


| 


cured with ſo much precaution that no enemy could 


intercept them. He thought them herein worthy | to 


be imitated by every warlike nation, Since twag 


this, that had render'd them fo often victorious over B 


the Romans ; who, on their part, incapable of ſuſ⸗ 
taining the heat of the ſands, or the want of water, 
periſh d infallibly whenever they mareh'd far from 
the rivers. As to the religion of the Perſians he 


condemned it, upon the ſole prejudice of the con- 


ſtruction of their temples, wherein they preſerved the 
perpetuab fires to which they paid divine honouts. Ne- 


vertheleſs, he does not ſeem ever to have examined 


H | tho- 
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thoroughly whether that worſhip. was abſolute. or 
relative. But tis likely he thought that GOD, 
who is an inviſible Being, could not without abſur- 
dity be repreſented by any corporeal ching. For, 
in explaining this matter in the Alcoran, he fays ex- 
preſsly, that the propenſity there is to transfer to the 
creature the adoration due to GOD alone, teſtifies 
the danger of i imagining that he can be e by 
any thing. 

Perſia being thus E 6 was led by 
commerce into Syria. Here he procured linnens and 
ſtuffs,” of great demand among the Arabians for rai- 
ment. In this country his attention was increaſed to 
inform himſelf of the military diſcipline, political go- 
vernment, and religion of a nation ſo petent and re- 
nowned as the Romans. But he was prodigiouſly 
afſtoniſh'd to find that this empire, ſo extoll'd by thoſe 
who knew nothing of it, except the name, was, as 
welt as the Perſian, upon the brink of approaching 
ruin. That, indeed, it was now only an empty re- 
preſentation, or rather, a meer ſhadow of what it once 
been. Its emperors were no longer ally'd to the 
ems by blood or by birth. They held it only as the | 
rx. ward of their crimes and tyrannical uſurpation ; or 
as the ſole gift of fortune. They maintained them 
| ſelves in that exalted ſeat, not by the love of the peo- 
ple, not by the eſteem of the ſoldiers, but by 
means of the ſame artifices, intrigues, and violences 
that firſt procur'd their dignity. And being arrived ; 
at the ſublimeſt point of proſperity, they had no other 
employment than to pillage the people, and heap up . 
money; not to en to their beneficence, but to 


. 
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hauſted, chen e d at Aileretlon the cities and x 

provinces, already ruined by the avarice of the 

prince. The governors, the generals, the officers, 

and the magiſtrates, were thoſe very Barbarians, who 

were naturalized Romans by. their -own authori- 
ty, when they were grown conſiderable and wealthy 
enough to oblige the emperor to grant them what 

poſts they pleas'd to chuſe, for themſelves, or n * 

creatures. | 

He learnt, that their armies were no „ com- 

pos'd of veteran troops, trained up in the ſchool of 
Belizarius, and Narſes; that the leaders of the leg 
ons and centuries were loſt and diſperſed, no body 

could tell how; ; that the new ſoldiers. had no more va- 

lour than experience, being accuſtom'd to fly when - 

they met the Perſians or Arabians ; that there were 

no volunteers among them; none but men ſnatchd 

forcibly from the boſom of their families, to be com- 

pell'd to march from one end of the world to the 
other, without the hope of ever reviſiting their friends 

or their parents; that the beſt of their troops were 

only ſuch, as having ſometimes ſucceeded in evading 

the pillage of the Barbarians, either by defending 

their. cities, or fortifying themſelves in woods, had * 

now ſettled in a military life, which neceſſity had 
forc'd them at firſt to embrace; but that in drawing 

them out of their different provinces, there was this 

ill conſequence, that they remained expoſed to the. 
practices of thoſe who might be deſirous of . 

advantage of proper conjunctures He alſo learnt, 
that diſſolution of manners, and the * of men 

| 3 Was 
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was arrived at ſuch a pitch, that they no "Toniger 
retained” either virtue or honour. "Twas a maxim 
with Phocas, who then reigned, That thoſe idols 
called virtue and probity were regarded by none 
but weak and ſilly people. Others were equal; 
ly depraved, only having more or leſs cunning to 
; purſue their beben which was all that Cillighitficl 
= them. | 
| In FORO of this cine; there was no 
| courtier who did not publickly ſell juſtice under the 
name of protection: nor no military chief that was 
| not a barbarous ſavage, "incapable of any regard to 
| the publick good, or who was not known to be pa- 
| tronized by ſome biſhop or prieſt in authority, or 
ſome eunuch of the palace. All, uniformly and only 
attentive to the means of getting money, for no othex 
purpoſe but to ſupport a luxury ſo much the more de- 
= teſtable as it was an inſult on the publick miſery, and 
an unbridled debauchery defying all law. In the 
i mean time, the people were Chriſtians, who, accord- 
| ing to the firſt idea that Mahomet had entertained of 
chem, ought to be juſt, diſintereſted, faithful, com- 
paſſionate, and mortified. On the contrary; he ſaw 
with horrour, that Chriſtians, in their own country, 
were only a people who had ſold themſelves to work 
all manner of wickedneſs, and whoſe religion Wals 
diſtinguiſhed from Paganiſm only by the outrageous 
quarrels and diviſions it occaſioned.' He was a wit- 
neſs of that more than ſhameful ſuperſtition to which 
they had advanced the worſhip of the ſaints, and the 
reverence of their images; upon which not only their 
piety 6 but all ſort of truſt and alliance for 
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defirable events. If the emperor beſtowed any im- 
portant employment, or office, the government of a 
province, or the command of an army, he always 
accompanied it with a preſent of an image, which 
was to make a ſuitable return to the fidelity of 
him that received it, or grievouſly to puniſh him, 
with ſome heayy misfortune, if he failed i in his duty: 
They proceeded in the ſame reaſonable manner a- 
mong their troops. Not only every officer had his 
particular image, to which he had recourſe for ob- 
taining courage in time of need, or rather, ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs as might not require any great effort of his vir- 
tue; but alſo the entire bodies, the legions, and the | 
cohorts, had each their image in a little chappel with * 
two wheels, which marched in the front; and in en- 
campments was always ſtationed in the. place of leaſt 
danger. To this image they went to ſupplicate, firit, 
for the preſervation of their life, and to be defended 
from wounds; and next, they prayed for the ſucceſs 
of the arms of the empire, But as their firſt vows were: 
offered up to it for a bleſſing eaſily and certainly ob- 
tained by flight, the ſum of theſe. prayers was no 
more than to grant them a good pair of legs. WED 

We may well conclude that a judgment ſo juſt a 
old as Mahomet's, could not perceive ſuch b 
without conjecturing the imminent downfal and diſſo- 
lution of the ſtate wherein they reigned. We might” 
extend this thought even farther, and ſuppoſe that 
theſe reflexions led him from that time to project the 
means of uniting the Arabian nation, and then em- 
ploying it to the deſtruction of both thoſe famous 

2 in the manner he executed it thirty five or 


dorey 
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forty years after. Again, if we examine the means 
which might riſe in the imagination of Mahomet, for 
accompliſhing this union of minds, with Which his 
work was to begin, we ſhall conclude, that nothing 
could have ſo commanding a ſway herein as religion; 
towards which the Arabians, ſuch as we have above 
repreſented them, had a natural propenſity; which, 

prudently managed, might be exalted into enthuſiaſm. 

But it will happen unfortunately, ' that inſtead of 
chuſing the Chriſtian religion, which by its characters 
of truth, and the rectitude of its morals, evidently 
deſerved the preference, Mahomet was ſo violently 
turned againſt it, by the abuſes in its practice which 
he himſelf had ſeen, that he was rather excited to at- 
tack ĩt, than to reform that which every true Chriſtian 
bore with pain and forrow. Moreover he thought 
that the power and religion of the Romans were ſo 
ſtrongly united, that they could not be encounter d 


ſeparately. I do not pretend to ſay that he conceived 
theſe high deſigns from the time of his firſt travels; but 
I truly repreſent the diſpoſition and ſtate wherein he 
found the Romans and Perſians; upon which he af. 
terwards formed his plan of a new religion, and made 
uſe of that as a method for compaſſing the utter de- . 
ſtruction of both thoſe empires. 5 
It cannot be denied that M ahomet did not under- 
Rand the principles of Chriſtianity ; upon which we 
ſhall find he has plentifully reflected for the extent 
that the revelation of Jeſus Chriſt has given to that 
of Moſes. He certainly had read the Holy Scrip- 
tures of both teſtaments ; and he has applied them 


ye happily. to matters contained in his Alcoran. 
| For: 
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For although he ſeems to have altered the paſſages he. 
quoted in ſome places, tis plain he had no farthet 


meaning in it, than to ſatisfy the prejudice of his 
countrymen, and to. improre their opinions and tra- 


ditions upon ſeveral articles, in themſelves of little 
importance; for his chief buſineſs was to bring the 
Arabians into the ſyſtem of doctrine he had drawn 
up ; and- all the ſucceſs of his deſigns depended upon 
the degree of perſuaſion, into which he propoſed to 
lead them. We ſee alſo, that he has treated prophane 
hiſtory no better.; ; and when we ſo loudly exclaim a- 
gainſt the ignorance and abſurdity of his taking it in- 


to his head, for. example, to make Alexander the 


Geeataprephet, whom we are poſitively affur'd had 


no knowledge of the true God, methinks We might x 


diſcover in this trace, much more of dexterity. than ig- 


norance: ſince he had a vaſt intereſt in perſuading his 
nation that GOD ſometimes deſtined the prophets t tg | 


make extraordinary conqueſts, and to ſubject a great 
number of different people, in order to propagate the 
truth by force, when ſimple perſuaſion i is not ſafficient, 
Furthermore, he has not attacked the Chriſtian religion 
directly; it is rather ironically, and ſeems not applica- 
ble, but only to the abuſes of it, which all the world: ac- 
knowledge, and of which he had himſelf been an eye: 
v itneſs. For, ſince he hath not alone eſtabliſhed the unity 
of GOD, as the baſis of all truth in religion; the 


neceſſity of loving him, and of obeying his laws, 


which only conſilt in making a right uſe of the reaſon 
he had given us ; but alſo the reſurrection, the final 
jud ;ment, and ftate of retribution, which are the par- 
ticular doctrines of Chriſtianity; in ſhort, ſince he 
acknowledges the truth of the miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, 


\ 
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his birth of a virgin, his miracles, and the fanQity | 
of his doctrine, he ſeems to have adopted and em. 
braced all that i is moſt marvelous i in Chriſtianity itſelf. 
So that what he retrenched, relates obyiouſly to thoſe 
abuſes alone, which it was impoſſible he ſhould not 
condemn. I 

Thus, not imagining. that the juſtice of GOD 
could impute to a perſon, a fin that he never commit- 
ed, he therefore could not underſtand that the ſatiſ- 
faction of Jeſus Cbriſt was neceſſary toUeanſe man- 
kind from any original tain. Again, conſidering that 
the principle of worſhip, corrupted by images, could 
be nothing elſe but an idea of an aſſociation of ſaints 
with the Deity ; (that is, the communication of power 
to work miracles and prodigies, which he thought re- 


ferved. to GOD alone, diffuſed nevertheleſs among 


certain dead people, accounted happy before the lait 
Judgment) he hath proſcribed this opinion and con- 
demned it; not only as a plain contradiction, but as 
actually injurious to GOD who can have no compa· 
nion From hence proceeding to the doctrine of the 
jncarnation of the Word, which makes a GOD of a 


real man, by the ineffable union of two incompatible 


natures, ſuch as finite and infinite; he was willing to 
think, that the expreſſions of Jeſus | Chriſt him 


ſelf, . and of his Apoſtles, had been here miſtaken, 
by impoſing upon them a meaning they could not ad- 


mit, and which none pretended to fix upon them bet 


the moſt bigotted people. He was ſhocked as much 
with the doctrine which ſeparates the ſame GO 
from his Spirit, by believing, them two diſtinet Per- 


ſons: and he intended (without reviving Pl atoniſm, 
or the _— of the philoſophers of his ſchool) 
. 
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to render to GOD his true Glory, and to the people ; 


the exerciſe of the ſoundeſt reaſon ;. by aboliſhing 
all confuſed, equivocal, and diſputable notions, which 
had, till then, occaſion d fuch a number of contentions: 
and by reducing the creed of the faithful to the pro- 
feſſion of one only GOD, the infinite Creator of the 

univerſe, the juſt rewarder of good and evil. This prin- 


cipal article he enacted into a law, that condemned 
aſſociations, together with Al thoſe who miſconceiv- 


ing the ſimplicity of the Divine Being, aſcribed. to 
him a ſon and ſpirit diſtin& from himſelf.” age? 
This is the manner in which Mahomet wrought vp 
his ſcheme, and the ſyſtem of a religion ſtript of A 
controverſy, and which propoſing no myſtery to offer 
violence to reaſon, confined the imaginations of men 
to be ſatisfied with a plain invariable worſhip, not- 
withſtanding the fiery paſſions, and blind zeal that ſo 
often tranſported them beyond themſelves. A ſyſtem, 
that cannot be attributed to the ſuggeſtion of ſome 
ignorant monk, or ſome whimſical impoſtor, who ac- 
tually pitched upon a man, full of vices and natural 
imperfections, that they were afterwards obliged to 
diſguiſe with all kinds of artifices, in order to make 
him their Prophet ; but which ſeems to have been 
the reſult of long and deep meditation upon the na- 
ture of things, upon the ſtate and condition of the 
nations of the world at that time, and upon the re- 
' concilement of the objects of religion with reaſon, 
which maſt always try the things preſented to the un- 
derſtanding. Farther, we may regard this ſcheme as 


the moſt ſtupendous enterprize, that the force of am- 


bition could ever N upon a heroe of che moſt 
un. 


— 
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unbounded - Courage. Having comprehended the 
poſſibility of overthrowing two empires, that had 
been terrible to all Wan kind for ſo many ages, he un 
dertobk it without heſitation; 3 tho he knew, from 

the firſt moment, that to finiſh a deſign ſo aſtoniſhing, 
would require no lefs than to change the heart and 
minds of men, to tear them from themſelves, the r 


habits, their prejudices, their principles, in which 


they had been educated, and which were become 
inveterate. In a word, having cooly . and calmly 
ſurveyed all the llicutties of this amazing plan, 
and having long ponder'd them all, he had the 
bravery t to attempt it, and the glory | to deem lift 

Such was the effect of the travels of 1 and 
of the various knowledge he acquired by the ir means. 
In the mean time, if we may be bold to ſay it, it is 
not only to the indignation excited by ſo many re: 
proachful things in religion, and tyrannical exceſſes 
in government, that ſo grand an enterprize is to be 
imputed, but alſo to the i compaſſion he felt for ſo ma- 
ny wretches ſubjugated to'the wanton wall of wicked 
- princes, and their evil miniſters. The thought of 
their miſery, compared with the liberty enjoy'd in A- 
rabia, tho' without pride or treaſures, ſo melted the 
heart of him, whom we. to this day upbraid with a 
barbarous ferocity, that in diſcourſing of his travels, 
and relating the ſufferings of the people in Syria, he 
e concluded his narration with this expreſſi · 
on, © And yet the Greeks are men: which manifeſts 
his humanity, how much he pity'd them, and the de- 
fre he had of * them, 

In 
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In ſhort, Mahomet, being arrived at twenty eight 
years of age, richer far in the gifts of nature, ac- 
quired accompliſhments, obſervations and reflexions 
on all he had ſeen of the world, than 1 in the poſſeſſi- 
ons of fortune, fixed his affections on a widow of the 
City of Mecca, who had for ſome years teſtified an 


eſteem of his probity, and an inclination for his per- 


ſon. He had, in the courſe of his travels, performed 
Gans buſineſs for her; and the accompt he made up 

with her was ſo jult, and ſo diſintereſted, that ſhe 
could not but entertain a vaſt eſteem for the principles 
of a man that ſeemed to have been ſubjected to adver- 


1 


ſity, only to diſplay his probity with the greater luſtre. 


He was then in the flower of his days; and tho! he 
was of no extraordinary ſtature, yet his animated fea- 
tures, the fire of his eyes and the modeſty of his de- 

portment, made ſuch an impreſſion upon the heart, of 
this lady, that ſhe intimated to him her deſign, to wed 
him preferably to the richeſt Arabians, who eagerly. 


ſollicited to attain that happineſs. The name of this 


widow was Gadija or Cadijah ; whoſe huſband Ab- 
dumenaf had enriched her, by ſettling upon her all 
his fortune, which ſhe thought ſo to diſpoſe of, in 


her turn, as to deſerve univerſal applauſe, by marrying 
of Mahomet, and transferring all thoſe riches to him, 


which ſne might have kept for herſelf. Abu- Taleb, 
the uncle, and, formerly, tutor to Mahomet, was very 
earneſt for this marriage, to which his uncles Abu- 


Jahel and Abbas were not ſo well inclined, from a | 


ſecret jealouſy they had conceived againſt their ne- 
phew, for the eminent qualities they had diſcerned 


in Ws ; Tos which they” ps] 10 great, that no- | 
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thing but poverty could retain him in that inferior 
rank. wherein he was born ; being the laſt and youngeſt 
of his family. This jealouſy increaſed in proportion 
to the. fame of the pretended prophet, and afterwards 
gave birth to a number of obſtacles to all his enter- 
prizes: ſo that nothing but the death of the former, 
and the impriſonment of the latter, could 0 a Hop 
to the effects of their animoſitx. 
Mahomet, being married, ſeemed to give himſelf 
up totally to the ſatisfaction of his ſpouſe; never was 
huſband more tender or more obliging than he ſhew'd 
himſelf to Cadijah; as on her ſide, never was a rich 
lady ſo ſubmiſſwe to a man, who could boaſt no wealth 
When ſhe made him her huſband ; being conſtantly 
attentive to lull his cares, and ſooth him into a ſweet 
forgetfulneſs of all his former toils, by the pleaſure 
and tranquility of a plentiful houſe: - He thought not, 
during Cadijah's life, of multiplying his wives, or 
keeping of concubines, as he might have done by the 
cuſtom and law of the country: but he only wiſh'd 
to give children to her, the pledges of his tenderneſs 
and benevolence ; and he had five in the courſe of 
ſeven. years; namely three ſons and two daughters. 
The eldeſt was called Caſem, and was born to him 
in the 3iſt year of his age; and his nativity gave 
him ſo much joy, that he took the ſurname of Abul- 
Caſem, that is the father of Caſem, according to a very 
common cuſtom in Arabia, when they have long de- 
ſired male iſſue. Nevertheleſs this favourite boy, in 
whoſe perſon he hoped to have ſeen the effect of the 
promiſes that had been made to himſelf in his youth, 
Was s ſnatched away by an unexpected ſickneſs, when 
| | he 
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ne was four years old. He loft his other ſons 154 


and their mother-ſoon after, with a ſorrow that all the 


| wealth The: left him could not aſſuage or diminiſh. 


* is thus” (fay the commentators) that the electi- 


on of GOD was pleaſed to diſengage him from all 


the things of this world; from what he might moſt 


« reaſonably have been fond of among all ſublunary 
things; that ſo he might learn to love permanently 
the things that are eternal.” But when his pro- 


phetic miniſtry, and his power, began afterwards to 
blaze forth in Arabia; his enemies, who were very 


numerous there at firſt; reproached him with the loſs 


of his wife and children as a ſort of mark of the di- 
vine rejection; becauſe, according to antient traditi- 


on, the prophets had always left a numerous poſterity, 


that were honoured in future generations. They even 
added deriſions to their reproaches, and nicknamed 


him Abtar, that is tail-leſs, an Ne _ vr 0 


which they deſigned to diſgrace him. | 

Mahomet was in truth greatly offended, and on re- 
ply to them he produced the CVIIIth chapter of the 
Alcoran ; where G.QD declares, © That inſtead of 
« poſterity, he had given the prophet the whole 


* world for his inheritance, and all the people that 
cc dwell. therein for humble children, obedient to the 


. leſſons of his doctrine, that contained nothing but 
18 truth.“ ” The Arabick term, Cautar, which is here 
employ d in this quotation, is one of thoſe emphati- 
cal words uſed in that language, which comprehend 
all the ſignification that they deſire to give them. In- 

dced ſome interpreters explain this word, by thoſe. of 
multitude and plenty; ſo that it ſignifies here Proper- ; 


ly, 
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ly, the collection and concourſe of all ſorts of ſpiti- 


| tual and temporal bleſſings ; comprehending riches, 


family, ſcience, beneficence, diſciples, principalities, 
renown, authority, friends, glorious actions, miracles, 


| habitual virtues, and generally all kinds of gifts and 
endowments, which the grace of GOD had heaped 


upon the perſon of Mahomet. Other commentators 


_ allege that Cautar is really a river in Paradiſe, the 


poſſeſſion whereof GO D promiſed to the prophet in 


exchange for poſterity, among which would be found 
| ſome wicked and ſinners: This river is” (ſay they) 


« of an immenſe extent, its banks are of the pureſt 


gold; the pebbles it glides over, are diamonds, 


©: pearls and rubies ; its water is ſweeter and whiter 


far than milk; its foam more ſparkling than the 


«« ftars of heaven; and the man that taſtes, but once, 


7 46 of i its immortal ſtream, ſholl never know any altera- 
_ *©tjon in his bliſsful life.” In ſhort, others put a my- 


ſtical interpretation upon this fabulous deſcription of 
a ching no where exiſting, and diſcover therein all the 255 


properties and wonders of the ſpiritual and intellectual 


life: which all Muſulmen muſt, make their aim, if th, y 


would live up to their vocation, I have exhibited -- 


this ſample of Arabian eloquence, to manifeſt not only 
its character, and the difficulty of imitating it, but 
alſo, more properly, what Mahomet's was, who, ſor 
the choice of his terms in the Alcoran, and the ample 


ſignification of which they are ſuſceptible, beſides the 


elevation, energy and beauty of his dition; has never 
bad its equal in his own country, neither before his 
time, nor ſince in the ſpace of eleven hundred and 
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fifty years that have run out between 7 bregnr ns 
and the time in Which we lie. 
Mahomet, being now 36 yours of age, une 
emed to a retreat, wherein he had enjoyed a quiet 
Family, the company of a wife that he loved; and. 
above all, thoſe deep meditations that engroſſed his 
thoughts, intended to take another wife. And as his 
riches render d him a good match, and be had the 
higheſt reputation for juſtice, integrity, bravery and 
capacity in buſineſs, he was qualified to aſpire to the 
beſt alliances. He caſt his eyes upon one of the 
daughters of Abdallah, ſurnamed Abu-Beker, the fon 
of Othman, of the family of Teim, deſcended from 
Caab, the father of Koraiſh, his eighth grandfather. 
This Abu-Beker was one of the principal inhabitants 
of Mecca; the was alſo ſurnamed Al-Seddick, that 
is, the juſt, - a title conferred on his virtue; which 
was honoured: by all his countrymen. He had, on 
his part, a great reſpect for Mahomet ; ſo that full of 
eſteem for each other, they gladly concurred to unite 
themſelves more cloſely by ſuch an Alliance. The 
daughter, whoſe name was Ayeſha, was very young 
when Mahomet married her. She had been 'bre@_ 


up by ber father's ſiſter, which ſhe was not much 


the wiſer for; her conſtitution having inclined her to 
wWantonneſs and intrigues, in which ſhe engaged her- 
ſelf all her life in ſpight of the reproofs of her huſ- 
band and her father. Thus ſhe would have greatly 
interrupted the ſweet tranquility that Mahomet deſir d 
in his family, if he had not for ſome time kindly im- 
puted her errors to her youth. But at laſt he was 
| abliged to reprehend them with authority; and this 

1 | 


occa - 
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occaſioned ſeveral laws in the Alcoran concerning the 

conduct of wives, and the power of huſbands. The 

- youth of this lady adds probability to the opini- 
on of thoſe who aſſert, that ſhe was a virgin when 

theſe nuptials were celebrated. So that the principal 
Gain katie of her father was drawn from this quality of 
His daughter. For indeed Abu-Beker ſignifies only 
the father of the virgin, and this is an appellation 
with which Abdallah was honoured, not only while 
| he lived under the empire of Mahomet, his ſon-in- 

law, but when he attained to the ſovereign power, 
under the title of Caliph. On the other fide, Ma- 

homet, inſtructed once in his life in that ſort of plea- 
fare peculiar to ſuch a marriage, deſired to feel it no 

more; but contented himſelf with wives that had 

already had ſome experience in the conjugal life, 

— whether they were repudiated or widows ; and he 
was not deceived in his hope of meeting among them 
with more tractable diſpoſitions, more attention to his 

will, and more conduct, or regard to decency. 
Dr. Prideaux, in his life of Mahomet, deter- 
mines freely that Phatima, the only child of Ma- 
homet that ſurvived him, was the daughter of Cadi- 
jah, and the laſt of his children. M. Harbelot, on 
che contrary, aſſures us that ſhe was the firſt fruit of 
the marriage of Ayeſha, grounded upon the com- 
3% mon tradition that ſays, Mahomet loft his firſt wife 
; at thirty. four years of age, having been married to 
= . ſeven years and a month; and that Phatima 
Ii wis born to him in his thirty fixth year, fince ſhe 
5 | the before ſhe was twenty ſeven, exactly fix weeks 

— . father. In the heme" Site, as it is certain 

| SEP that 
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that Ayeſha openly oppoſed Ali, Phatima's haſband, 
and wreſted the empire out of his hands to beſtow. it 
on Moaviah, who was neither of the family of the 
prophet, nor of her own; tis not very likely that 
ſhe would have rejected her own ſon-in-law, in favour 
of a ſtranger. So we may conelude that Dr. Prideaux 
adhered moſt to probability, and Harbelot to exact 
chronology. But wherever the truth reſts as to this, 
Mahomet, little ſatisfied with the ſociety of an infant, 
appears then, for the firſt time, to have multiplied his 
wives; altho' it is certain that was preciſely the time 
when he was moſt intent upon moulding into a form 
the marvellous enterprize he was. juſt ready to give 
birth to; and which he ſeems to have fixed to the 
fortieth year of his age, as the moſt proper ſeaſon of 
life, for maturity of mind and corporal ſtrength. - 
It was then between the thirty ſixth and fortieth · 
year of his age that he eſpouſed Sweda, the daughter 
of Hareth, ſurnamed Zama ; which one might ima- 
gine was his uncle, and ſecond fon of his grandfather 
Abdol-Motallab. This was not the moſt beloved 
of all his wives, ſince ſhe reſigned to Ayeſha. the 
nights Mahomet was to paſs with her in her turn, 
according to the reciprocal obligation between 2-huſ. 
band and-a lawful wife. He eſpouſed alſo Sephiah, 
who was a Jeweſs, and of Levitical extraction: 
which made her ſay, when the gift of -prophecy was 
manifeſted in her ſpouſe, © that Aaron was her father, 
* Moſes her uncle, and Mahomet her huſband ; ſo 
© that ſhe was raiſed above all the women of Arabia, 
“by reaſon of her affinity with the higheſt prophets.” 
"Tis impoflible to mark exactly the times of his other 
1855 | 12 mar- 
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marriages, which were in great number: as well from 
is being of a robuſt and vigorous conſtitution, as 
- becauſe he was no longer fixed by any particular paſ- 
ſion; and therefore he ſtood in need of variety for 
his recreation, or rather for the relief of the labours 
of his mind. There are ſome authors that ſay he had 
twenty-one wives, five of whom died before him; 
ix, thro' their own fault, had the misfortune to be 
repudiated, and ten he left widows at his death. 
Others reduce the number of his wives to fifteen, 
which inclines one to think that the former reckon'd 
ſome concubine ſlaves into the number of his legal 
wives; of which, nevertheleſs, he had a very great 
number; much beyond what the neceflity of order 
permitted him to grant to his followers: to whom, in 
recompence, he left the entire diſpoſal of their ſlaves 
purchas d with money; yet not without their conſent 
tto a work, which, intended by nature for a reciprocal 
pleaſure to the two ſexes, requires that the ſtronger 
-ſhould then lay aſide his power. The other women 
that Mahomet eſpouſed towards the middle of his 
age were Em Selema, Em Haliba, Maimunah, and 
perhaps Jeweira; tho” tis likely the marriage of this 
laſt was ſome years after the others. For as all his wives 
had been married before ; theyloſt, a good while be- 
fore the prophet's death, the beauty that had engaged 
him to eſpouſe them. This alſo obliged him at length 


+ © to fill up the places of that worn out troop, from whom 


che had no children, with others that could boaſt the 
bloom of youth; who might at leaſt revive his plea- 
ſures, and the hope of poſterity. He had alſo, ac- 
Tording to natural right, ſome concubine ſlaves ; and 
N f among 


o — — 
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among others the beautiful Maria, ſurnamed the“ 
Egyptian, who ſeems to have been deareſt to her ma- 
ſter, and moſt dreaded by his wives, becauſe of that 
preference he appear d to give not only to her charms, 
but alſo to her good nature and complaiſance. HAT 

But it will always be very difficult to imagine how” 

'twas poſlible, that a man of ſo ſerious a character as 
a prophet, charged with the inſtruction of the people 
for the reforming of their doctrine and manners, 
the inſtrument and depoſitory of the promiſes and 
 threatnings of the Almighty, the diligent preacher of 
eternal truths, revealed to him from time to time, 
and which muſt conſequently employ his whole atten- 
tion daily, could be, at the ſame time, ſo warm and 
ſenſible of pleaſures which ſeem deſigned for more 
idle perſons; and in which the imagination is not 
exalted with perceptions incomparably more delicate 
and animated than thoſe of the body It is indeed 
aſtoniſhing, that a man who revolved in his mind ſuch 
vaſt deſigns, who had ſo much need of repoſe ſor 
pondering a project whoſe means muſt be infinitely” 
complicated, and their conſequences of an extent 
that the mind could ſcarce comprehend; that fuch a' 
man, I fay, ſhould voluntarily chuſe (in expectation 
of a delight ſo unſuitable to his main object) the agi- 
tation, the trouble, the inquietude, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily reſult from the converſation of ſuch a multi- 
tude of women, ſecluded from, and at the fame time 
ſo much concerned to know what paſſed in the world, 
with relation to their husband; who was expoſed to 
a thouſand hazards, the leaſt of which were the ſname 
and _ which might fall back upon them. To 
I 3 this 
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is muſt be added, the domeſtick uneafineſs ſpring- 
ing from preferences given to ſome or other of his 
wives by the huſband himſelf; the effects of their 
mutual jealoufy, to try the love, conſideration, and ſu- 
periority they are poſſeſs d of; things to which they at- 
tend mechanically, and in ſpight of all conftraint- 
In ſhort, tis ſuch an indecency in a publick perſon, 
mature in years, to expoſe to obſervation a weakneſs 
which infers ſo many more, that Mahomet's conduct 
in this reſpect appears totally inexcuſable. However, 
the commentators have not neglected to draw up an- 
ſwers to the objeRtions that fo mas 4 riſe upon this 
head. 
They ſay, firſt, that the great 1 and extreme 
force of conſtitution, with which Mahomet fulfilled 
the duties of marriage, was a gift of GOD, who 
was-pleaſed to folace him. with this ſort of joy, for 
the misfortunes to which he was expos'd, in the cauſe 
of his glory. They ſay, ſecondly, that GOD was 
pleas d, by that example, to convince men of the 
© - abſurd notion they had entertained of the virtue of a 
' uſcleſs chaſtity, and even prejudicial to ſociety, a7 
at the ſame time they allow'd themſelves an actu 
continence, productive of real diſorders ; — * ra- 


\_ . viſhd their daughters and wives from their parents 


and huſbands ; which peopled families with the chil- 
dren of ſtrangers; and cloak'd the moſt criminal 

violences and injuries under the colour of frankneſs 
of heart, and freedom of thought; to which all the 
other paſſions make pretence for the carrupting of 
\ _ Innocence and virtue itſelf. They ſay thirdly, that 


' the chriſtian ſuperſtitions * , the world 
f of 
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of part of its inhabitants of both ſexes, by burying, 
them in deſarts and monaſtries ; difappointing na- 
ture of the fruit ſhe might expect from them; it 
was neceſſary that a prophet, called to open the 
eyes of all men, and inſtruct them in true virtue, 
ſhould practiſe himſelf ſome exceſſes of that kind, 
on. purpoſe to engage them to contemn a fititious 
virtue that an odd veneration had bound upon them 
by cuſtom; and on the contrary to fix their eſteem 
upon ſolid virtue, which, according to him, is al- 

ways conſiſtent with the univerſal good of ſociety; 
and which is as far removed from che enterprizes 
| ſuggeſted by licentiouſneſs, as it is from the mean- 
neſs of ſaperſtition, the mere reſult of ignorance and 
timidity. In ſhort, they ſay that the ſtrength of the 
ſoul has ſuch a relation to that of the body, that 
OD, in beſtowing the former upon the prophet, 
could not refuſe him the qualities which are the feceſ . 


ſary effect of the perfection of the corporal organs. 


He had, ſay they, a courage above all fear, with 
which every man of common ſteadineſs and reſoluti- 
on may ſometimes be ſhaken ; a generoſity which ex. 
tended to foreigners as to his own countrymen, becauſe: 
it always conſidered the general utility, and was not 
bounded by the narrow limits, wherein common ties, 
and neareſt intereſt confine it: a fidelity entirely 
proved; a diſcretion that render'd him ſteady to his 

| uu which never perplex d them; and whick 
made him love and eſtgem them as ſincerely, as he 
deſired they fhould love and eſteem him: a prudence 
Wy ſaw events at' a great diſtance, and which, tg 
| 1 4 FP prevent 
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prevent them, could diſcover the minds and inten- 
tions of men at firſt ſight: in a word, ſince a diſtinct 
enumeration might be tedious, he had a tranſcendent 
genius that underſtood how to eftimate the juſtneſs 
and efficacy of his means with an unparallel'd pre- 
cifion. Theſe are the virtues that the Arabians exalt 
above continence, faſtings, penance, and the ufe of 
monaſteries ; and for whoſe ſake, it feems, GOD 
ſacrificed even the reputation of his prophet, with 
reſpect to the exorbitant love of women, with which 
we reproach him. After theſe marriages tis certain 
he continued to live, as before, in the familiarity of 
his friends, in the choice of whom he was extremely 
nice all his life long. Inſomuch that tis ſaid he had 
this advantage, that he never was herein miſtaken. 
A felicity that muſt be attributed to the excellence 
of his judgment. But as we ſhall hereafter ſpeak of 
the choice he made of the firſt perſons to whom he 
committed his ſecret, it will be ee to enlarge 
here any farther upon this matter. 

Nevertheleſs, this is the time wherein our Chriſtian ; 
| hiſtorians have took a fancy to beſtow confidents up - 
on him, which no contemporary has ever mention'd; 
and to make them the accomplices of the wicked 
ſcheme he projected and afterwards executed. Theſe 
| Intimates, Dr. Prideaux ſuppoſes to be Sergius the 
monk, formerly abbot of the monaſtery of Boſra, 
under the name of Bahira, and the Jew Abdias Ben 
Salon, under the name of Abdollah Eben Salem, 
with whom, they accuſe him of concerting and com- 

n the project they "oy d him with, of. over- 
_ 2 | | | turning 
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turning all the world by means of an invented reli- 
gion, .compos'd of Judaiſm, Chriſtianity, and human 
| paſſions ; of which three all together they made an 
artificial mixture that has ſeduced half the globe. 
But Dr. Prideaux grants at the ſame time, that the com- 
bination of theſe three impoſtors was ſo well manag- 
ed, that there has never been any proof of it direct - 
ly or indirectly. He agrees alſo to one indubitable 
fat, namely, that Mahomet knew neither letters, 
nor any thing of what we call ſcience or learning ; 
and that he himſelf drew from thence the chief proof 
of his extraordinary miſſion. He adds, that the 
zeal of the Chriſtians, rouſed by the cruſades, and 
at the ſame time, deſtitute of the knowledge of facts, 
as well as of what doctrines Mahomet oppos d, could 
not reſiſt the pleaſure of making, uſe of all ſorts of 
arms, good or bad, offenſive and defenſive, againſt 
ſuch an enemy. | He ſays farther, and J can't forbear 
fubſcribing to the truth of it, that before the tranſſa- 
tion of ſome Arabian writings publiſh'd/ by the learn- 
ed of the laſt age, ſuch as Golius, Eugenius, Po- 
cock, Gabriel Etoniſſa, Echellenſis and others, we 
knew fo little of Mahomet's hiſtory, that we were 
ignorant of his having had any ſucceſſors beſides the 
Turks; ſo far were we from underſtanding any thing. 
at all of his life and manners. And ſo, deing made 
eredulous thro” zeal and contradiction, we haveyield-. 
ed an eaſy aſſent unto. all, that offer d to come and, 
bear witneſs againſt him. But if we may be allow'd. 
a more reaſonable way of thinking, I perſwade my- 
ſelf, we might affirm, that Mahomet the impoſtor, 


never Gicover'd: his ſecret to any boy: ; eſpecially as 
that 
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that would have been a very impertinent indiſcretion, 
 fince his ſucceſs generally ſurpaſs'd his hopes, and he 
always was ſupply'd from his own magazine with 
that marvelous and inimitable eloquence which made 
the hearts of men his eaſy conqueſt, He was igno- 
rant of common letters: I believe it; but aſſuredly 
he could not be ignorant of all the knowledge that an 
expe rienc'd traveller, with a great natural genius, 
muſt acquire, when he exerted himſelf to make the 
beſt uſe of it. He was not ignorant in the art of 
making vice appear truly deteſtable; and of painting 
truth in ſuch diſtin& and lively colours that twas im- 
poſſible to miſtake it. In a word, with reſpect to the 
 effential doctrines of religion, all that he has laid down 
z true; but he has not laid down all that is true; and 
chat is be whole difference between our religion and 
' IG 
* After this, is High time I ſhould ſay ſomething to 
clear myſelf from the impreſſion that the Oriental 
and Arabian ſtyle I make uſe of in this narration, 
may make upon the reader. Iam a Chriſtian as well 
a5 he, and as fincere 1 in the profeſſion of it; but I re- 
two opinions, upon which our controverſy with 
che Muſulmen has turned, unto this day. The firſt is, 
That chere is not any rational inducement in all 
that they believe or practiſe; inſomuch that com- 
mon ſenſe muſt be diſcarded, in order to embrace 
their ſyſtem.” The ſecond is, That Mahomet 
was ſo coarſe and barbarous an impoſtor, that be is 
not a man, who does net or cannot perceive plain- 
y his cheat and corruption.” ” Againſt theſe prin- 
_ I maintain, _ That — aſide Chriſti- 
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anity, which enlightens us vaſtly beyond what Ma- 
bomet was deſirous of conceiving or knowing, there 
would not have been a more plauſible fyſtem of doc- 
trine than his, more agreeable to the light of reaſon, 
more comfortable to the righteous, or more terrible to 
. wilful and careleſs ſinners ; and that in the exerciſe of 
the worſhip he has eſtabliſn'd, we manifeſtly diſcover 
the cauſe of that unconquerable affection the Maho- 
metans bear to their, religion: an attachment of heart, 
which our miſſionaries have greatly experienc'd ; 
who are oblig'd to confeſs the little progreſs they 
make among them. Secondly, I maintain, that Ma- 
homet, the impoſtor, was neither coarſe nor barba- 
rous; that he conducted his enterprize with all the 
art, all the delicacy, all the reſolation, intrepidity, 
and extenſive views, that Alexander or Cæſar had 
been capable of, in his circumſtances. Tis true his 
manners were more ſimple than theirs ; he knew leſs 
than thoſe two heroes, of avarice, intereſt, luxury, 
and prodigality : in the room of which he employ'd: 
religion as the means of his exploits. He did not 
more enſlave his country; on the contrary, he only X 
_ defit'd to govern it, in order to make it the miſtreſs - 
of the world, and its various riches ; of which, both 
he, and his firſt ſucceſſors made ſo diſintereſted a uſe, - 
that in this reſpect they muſt compel the admiration : 
of their greateſt enemies. For the reſt, as the de- 
fign of this my labour is only my own amuſement, . 
next to which I ſubſtitute that of the equitable rea- 
der, I think I have no need to juſtify my ftyle, and 
the terms I borrow from Arabian authors. A uniform 


* ae. uke a Bae convern 
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on the ſcore of inſtruction, and the knowledge of dog- 
matical truths, ought, at leaſt, to endeavour to pleaſe | 
witha fingularity of expreſſion. 

We are now arriv'd at that famous year, the forty 
firſt of Mahomet's life, that he enter'd into the twen- 
_ tieth of April 611, in which we are going to behold 

the metamorphoſis of a private man into a prophet ; 
illumin' d with revelations ſo much the more ſingular, 
as they ſcarce ever. preceded events, and ſeem only 


given to explain the reaſons of Providence in their 


ſeveral diſpenſations; or to demonſtrate that its chief 
deſign i is to lead men to the knowledge of truth, and 
the practice of good works, that is, thoſe that are re- 
| lative to juſtice and the general good of ſociety. The 
notions' we have of prophecy are very different from 
thoſe of the Arabians. We think, from the inſtances 
of the Hebrew prophets, ſuch. as Iſaiah, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, and others, that a Prophet ſaw into futurity 


with fo much light and clearneſs, that he knew every 


thing that muſt happen, almoſt as GOD himſelf 
knew it. Thus we judge that Iſaiah knew che cir- 

cumſtances of the life of the Meſſias, of his death 
and paſſion, and that he bas deſcribed them with ſa 
much evidence to us who read his writings, that he 
might be accounted a fifth evangeliſt. We alſo af- 
firm, that Jeremiah ſaw all the circumſtances of the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and that he has painted, 
them with colours that muſt have mov'dthe finners of 
t2oſe days, if they had had any remains of affection 
for their country. Laſtly, we pretend that Daniel 
declar'd juſt ſo, eyery thing that now relates to the 
ene Greek, and Roman . ; for we hardly 
know | 
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know better what is paſt, from their hiſtory, in ſome 
reſpects, than he ſeems to have known it, while it 
was yet to come. But the Arabians do not look up- 
on prophecy as the gift of GOD, altogether ſo abſo- 
lutely as we imagine it. They believe it is always 
charaQeriz'd by the natural endowments of thoſe 
that receive it, or according to the application that 
Providence intends to make of it for inſtructing thoſe 
to whom the prophets are to addreſs themſelves. 
Thus, might they ſay, when GOD was pleaſed to 
ſignify to the Jews the bad adminiftration of their 
Kings, who earneſtly ſought the alliance of the Mo- 
narchs of Egypt, who moreover ſuffer d their people 
to corrupt their morals, and permitted a ſpirit of diſ- 
ſolution and levity to ſeize the capital city, and to 
poiſon all their minds to. ſuch a degree as to make 
them hate and deſpiſe their religion, and the moſt 
important maxims of government; then GOD ſeems 
to have raiſed up ſeveral excellent men, whom be 
endued with a kind of diſcernment, neceſlary to af- 
fect them with the evil of ſuch an adminiſtration, that 
tended to the deſtruction of the ſtate. FTheſe extra- 
ordinary men received alſo from Providence, vwaci- 
ty, eloquence, pathetic perſuaſion, and courage, pro- 
per for delivering the truth, and to make it felt in 
the hearts of all, whom diſorder and delufion hae 
not yet render'd obdurate. > 
So when the captive Jews, carry'd away to Baby- 
Ky thought themſclves loſt, and confounded for ever' 
with the idolatrous nations; GOD raiſed up Daniel 
to comfort them with the hope of an approaching re- 
W which Placing the empire in ny hands, 
9 | ſhould 
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ſhould employ them alſo for their reſettlement. This 

is the reaſon of the repreſentation in Daniel's viſions 
of that grand event that deſtroy d ſoon after the Ba- 
' bylonian monarchy, and tranſlated that dominion to 


. . the antient Perfians. . But as theſe were vanquiſh'd 


in their turn by the Macedonians, who founded ano- 


ther empire in Syria, by which the Jews were griev- 
ouſly diſtreſs d. and the Macedonians themſelves were 


Ceonquer'd by the Romans, who diſpers'd the Jewiſh 


nation, ruin'd their temple, and abſolutely overthrew 
the worſhip they perform'd there; it was neceſlary 
that theſe very revelations ſhould repreſent ſomething 
of the whole. In the mean time, as it would be ab - 

furd to imagine the Prophet knew all this when it was 
future, with the ſame clearneſs that we enjoy after 
the event, let us content ourſelves with ſaying, that — 
de may have deſcry'd a very confus'd ſhadow of it, 

and which would even have been very uſeleſs, with- - 


- out the interpretation of it which he received from 


an Angel, by the command of GOD: Thus we are 
brought back to believe with the Arabians, that it is 
much leſs of the knowledge of futurity that diſtin- 
guiſhes and conſtitutes a prophet, than the tent of. 
ſpeaking and writing with aforce able to reclaim I 
from cheir errors, or to awaken them to that atten- 
tion which they * owe to truth and righte” 
ouſneſs. | 
But there is indeed another obiecion chat the fire. 
hinns themſelves have rais'd againſt Mahomet, at the 
time when his call was yet uncertain as to the pub” 
| lick. They demanded of him miracles: as if it had 


den abs a a man who had under- 
| 5 | taken 


* 
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taken to inſtruct others, to ſtamp authority upon his 
diſcourſes rather by prodigies than reaſons. They 
quoted, truly, their paternal traditions concerning 
the prophets of their own country, and mareover 
the examples of Moſes, Elias, and Eliſha, among 
the Hebrews, and that of Jeſus Chriſt among the 
Chriſtians, But ſhall we conclude from theſe inftances, 
that practical and moral truths have not their demon · 

ſtrations in themſelves ? In ſhort, if it was neceſſary 
that the Meſſias ſhould work ſo many miracles, and 
raiſe himſelf up again from the dead, to prove his di- 
vinity ; there was no need of a miracle to propagate 
bis morality. All the world has generally applauded 
it; and it is ſtill admir'd at this day, tho' it is ſo little 
praftis'd. «Thus Mahomet, in preaching morality, 
had no doubtful or ſuſpected truth beſides to preſs up- 
on his auditors, excepting the doQrine of the refur.. | 
rection, little credible to carnal men. The unity and 
ſupreme power of GOD were not truths of that kind; 
they were demonſtrable by mere human reaſon. 
Wherefore the Arabians had no right, and ſtill lefs 
had the Chriſtians, to require miracles from a man 
who conſtantly declared and proteſted that he had no 
other power «han to perſwade thoſe who would calm 
y liſten unto him, or to conquer thoſe by force of 
arms: who reſiſted the force df his reaſons, with re- 
ſpect to which, he dared to * men and angels * 


1 enter the liſts with him. 


This being premiſed, the n che Muſul- 


men concerning the title of prophet which they be- 


ſtow upon Mahomet does not ſeem to beſo void of all 


pretences, as 'tis commonly aſſerted with us. Tis 
4 ſaficient, 
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ſufficient, that they might juſtify it by the example 
of what paſs d among the Jews in the like caſe, ſince 
we adopt their belief in this matter. And therefore 
it is not neceſſary that they give us formal predictions 
of futurity, of facts before they happen, it is enough 
if they make it appear that Mahomet really poſſeſs'd 
extraordinary talents for reaſon, eloquence, and com- 
' Poſition ; and that he employ'd them in the inftruc- 
tion of mankind, with a courage ſo prodigious, that 
they thought GOD was the- author of it. For this 
is what conſtitutes the character of a prophet, much 
rather than his predictions of things to come, com- 
monly liable to be unintelligible, or to be ſo ill in- 
terpreted, that no demonſtration can be drawn from 
thence till after their accompliſhment, which often 
does not arrive till ſeven or eight hundred years after 
the death of the prophet. Such for example are thoſe 
famous oracles that predict, That the Holy Virgin 
_ © © ſhould bring forth a Son; and that, the ſcep- 
4 ter ſhall not depart from Judah | till Meſſias come. 
Furthermore, the reſiſtance that was long made to the 
pretended miniſtry of the prophet furniſhes no proof 
_ againſt him that does not equally extend to all that 
have been call'd to that ſacred function; whoſe very 
* perſecutions have afforded them 'a title to their voca- 
tion, and convicted their enemies of a eruel and ob- 
ſttinate malignity, which is inconteſtable. So that 
what may juſtly be objected againſt Mahomet, is re 

due d to this, either to deny the doctrines and precepts 
that he has eftabliſh'd, (which would now be very 
difficult, ſince it is certain his doctrine has no other 
Fault than its inſufficiency when compar'd with the 
B | | : extent 
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extent of the Chriſtian faith,) or to deny the truth 
of his miſſion; of which, verily, there is no other, 
| proof than his ſuccefs, and the beauty of his morali- 
ty. In a word, what they can pretend for the miſſion, 50 
or vocation of Mahomet, as a prophet, may be ſeen 
in the following n as authors have been pleas d to 
relate it. 
One night, in the winter of the) year 61 1 of the 
Chriſtian Æra, on the twelfth of January, according. 
to Elmacinus, being in a profound ſleep, he was ſud- 
denly awaken'd by the appearance of a very ſtrong 
light, which he felt pierce him, yet without being 
ſenſible of any. heat. After the firſt dazzling was 
over, he open'd his eyes, and beheld an Angel, whoſe | 
enormous ſtature terrify d him, becauſe his head and 
his feet ſeem'd to touch heaven and earth. What he 
perceiv'd in the firſt moment appear d to him more 
white than the pureſt ſnow, and of more ſplendor 
than the ſun's meridian beams; ſo that unable to ſuſ- 
tain the glory, he ſhut his eyes, reflecting within 
himſelf what it might be, and whether he was well 
aſſur d that he did not dream. That moment he felt 
himſelf ſeiz d by the hair of his head, but without 
any violence or pain, and found himſelf rais d upright 
upon his feet. With this motion he lift up his eyes, 
when the Angel appear'd leſs terrible; but he was 
ſtruck afreſh with dread and terror as ſoon as he heard 
the ſound of his voice: He fell down proſtrate on 
the ground, with his hands ſpread over his face, in 
the poſture of adoration. He then heard diſtinctly 


theſe words. Riſe up, in the name of thy Lord and 


8 * who hath 1 all things, and formed 
66 man 


126 nn 


man of a little thick blood.” He aroſe, and the 
Angel preſented unto him a paper, ſaying, © Take, 
and read, in the name of thy Lord; he hath given 
* the ſcripture to men, to teach them what they 
know not: Praiſe thy Lord, exalt thy Lord for ever.” 
Then Mahomet felt within himſelf an unknown joy, 
and ſuch a prodigious dilatation of his heart, that un- 
able to ſupport the exceſs, he again fell to the earth, 
deprived of all ſtrength and motion. The Angel re- 
peated to him the firſt words, Take and read ;” 
when Mahomet anſwered, © Lord, I am poor, and 
ignorant, and know no letters, nor ever learn d to 
« read.” At this confeſſion, full of humility, the 
Angel reply'd in the magnificent and celebrated 
words that are become the formulary of the Maho- 
metan faith, GOD, there is no other GOD but 
„ GOD, and Makomet is his Prophet.” This ſaid, 
the Angel vaniſhed from his ſight ; and he remained 
full of ineffable thoughts, mingling terror, hope, 
and faith. In the mean time, being come to him- 
ſelf, be call'd for the afliſtance of his women, crying 
out to them, Come hither, come hither ; wrap me 
* in coverlets, oh wrap me up; for I am ready to die.” 
They found him indeed in a prodigious ſweat, and.ſo 
| weak, that they were apprehenſive. his life was in 
en Thus paſs'd the firſt converſation between 
| N anchors; who think this is not anal, 
0 add, that the Angel melted him down, and refined 
him three times: as well: to endue him with the 
Knowledge of the ſcripture, as to communicate to 
him courage, * 3 of hid- 


den 
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den things, which were neceſſary for his new func- 
tion. The words of this firſt converſation are related 
in the ninety fixth chapter of the Alcoran. But they 
are there ſtript of all theſe circumſtances, which we 

learn only from thoſe who collected the familiar diſ- 
courſes, and private actions of the prophet. This 


ſhews us, that the Alcoran was properly a book | 


whoſe leaves were never ftitch'd together, and-whoſe 
parts have no connection nor relation to one another. 
Tho? it is evident, they might have diſpos'd chem in- 
to a natural train, and reaſonable order, either by 
regarding the events that occaſion d them, or the ſub- 
jects they treated on, But the antiquity of the col- 
lection is venerated, it being made by the order of 
_ caliph Abu-Beker, ſoon after the death of Maho- 
met, at a time when they thought of nothing, burt 
the preſerving r oe en ſo that none might 
be loſt. | 
As to the diviſion of the chapters, "was many ages 
8 after the firſt collection, and ſeems to be the work | 
of chance, becauſe their title is never drawn from 
the matter contained in them, but from ſome parti- 


' cular word that occurs therein. This too, is an evi. 


dent proof, that the Muſulmen have let this book re- 
main in its native beauty; without ever endeavour= 
ing to beſtow upon it a finer poliſh, more eloquence, 

or better compoſition ; contented with its fublimity 
in the midſt of its tatters, The ſaid ninety fixth 


5 * in conſequence of the words we have quot- 


ed from it, ought to ſand the firſt of all. And tis 
thought alſo, that the ninety fifth ought. to follow 


that immediately, becauſe tis addreſs d To the 
2 timo- 


* 
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e timorous man, wrapt up in mats and coverlets :” 

| which "ſeems to allude to the preceding tory. Yet 

the ninety fourth chapter, entitled, Of the divine 
Decree,” NE: the e n in a much clearer 


manner. 5 8 c 


GOD i is there Wee pealing i in this man- 


ner, « We commanded the Angel to deſcend from 
« heaven, in the deep filence of the night that we 
had choſen, who unty'd thy tongue, and enlighten'd 
thy underſtanding. And we will inſtruct thee in 
« the pre-eminence of that night; preferable to a 
« thouſand other nights, to a thouſand days, to a 
% thouſand years; ſince it was the hour of the deſcent 
of Angels, the miniſters of the mind of GO D, 

„ho himſelf convey d the truth into thy heart, 
« which they deliver'd to thine ear,” The meaning 
of- theſe words is certainly very eaſy, if we apply 
them to the event above related. But a celebrated 
commentator aſeribes them to another origin. He 
ſays, that the prophet exhorting one day his ſoldiers 
_ to ſuſtain the fatigues of a neceſſary war, told them of 

| an Iſraelite who had born arms a thouſand months for 
the ſervice of GOD, and the defence of his religi- 
on: but ſuch an inſtance, far from making the in- 
tended impreſſion upon them, excited them to reply. 
to him, that life was too ſhort for them to think of 
imitating the example of ſuch: a virtue. So rather 
diſcouraged than animated, every one was for return- 


ing to his own home: when lo, this new chapter 


was communicated to the Prophet, which he imme 
9 * — the «more 


But 


— 
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But at length they made an application of it very 
diſtant from the mind and intention of Mahomet; 
ſince they have pretended it ſignifies, that the mere 
reading of the Alcoran is preferable to a military 
| ſervice of many months, or of many years. "Tis 
very plain ſuch a doctrine as this, was diametrically 
contrary to thoſe efforts of courage and perſeverance, 
that were at firſt neceſſary for the eſtabliſhing of this 
new religion. And we meet with no ſuch interpre- 
tation until thoſe times, when the Muſulmen ima- 


Lined that their piety ought to imitate that of the 
Chriſtians ; who rehearſed every day certain portions 
of ſcripture: but they do not pretend to mimick 
them in the muſical tone, and variety of ' airs they 
practiſe in their religious ſervice ; looking upon them 
rather as indecent in prayer, and an obſtacle to the 
meditation we ought to beſtow upon the ſacred pages. 
The Mollahs, Imans, and others of the Muſulmen 
clergy, were thoſe who invented the merit of reading 
the Alcoran; which they erected into a diſtinct function 
from praying and preaching, when the Caliphs and 
Governors had forſook the eccleſiaſtical miniſtry, 
which was formerly the chief ſource of their autho- 
rity, and the new miniſters of the moſques were be- 
come contemptible wretches, deſtitute of all thoſe 
qualities that were the foundation of their religion. 
"Theſe eccleſiaſticks could not diſtinguiſh themſelves, 
nor acquire eſteem among the people, any other way, 
but by introducing new offices of devotion, under the 
ſpecious pretence of ſpirituality. Almoſt the ſame 
thing has happened in Chriſtianity, by the eftabliſh- 
ment of ſo many religious _ which contain an 
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infinite number of people of both ſexes, the greater 
part of which would be uſeleſs to the world in any 

other profeſiion, And thus we ſee that the clergy of 
| theſe two religions, fo oppoſite one to the other, 

Have equally improved the means that have offer'd for 
ſeparating themſelves from the reft of their country- 


men, and claiming a diſtin& preference in the fight 
of GOD himſelf, To eonclude, this firſt apparition 


of the Angel was followed for the ſpace of twenty 
two years, with a vaſt number of ſuch revelations, 


and with the publication of ſuch a multitude of chap- 
ters, that a volume was compoſed of them, called by 
the Muſulmen Coran, or with the participle Al join'd 
to it, Alcoran, ſignifying TE Book, by way of ex- 
cellence, or the book to which no other is compa- 
rable: fince it contains the pure word of GOD, or 
the expreſſion of his will, exactly as it was reveal'd 
by the Angel to the choſen prophet; who was tg 
communicate it to mankind, void of all human 
mixture, or t n. that ** enfeeble its 
authorit . 

2 « The word of GOD, 2 muſt not be 
underſtood to be a word utter'd by him, or gone out of 
his mouth, as groſs minds might imagine it, aſcribing a 
body, and members to the divinity. The commen- 

 eators have taken care to admoniſh the Muſulmen in 

this reſpect, to prevent their being impreſs d with the 
_ Chriſtian doctrine of the perſonality of this word. 
They maintain that it is a part of that eternal de- 
<ree, . which (the goodneſs and juſtice of GOD 
both concurring) it hath pleaſed him to reveal unto 
Anankind, oy the miniſtry of Mahomet, to inftrut 


them 
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chem in the moſt perfect exereiſe of their reaſon. 


Neither will they allow it to be tn occaſional rule or 


law, which only then began to be right and true, 
when it pleaſed GOD firſt to declare it. On the 
contrary, they ſtile it The righteouſneſs of all ages, 
and aver that the perfection of the faithful, in what- 
ever time they lived, has always been relative to this 
ſupreme juſtice, Which has eternally ſubſiſted in the 
divine decree. This perſuaſion does not reſt in 
mere ſpeculation. But as men are naturally prone to 
eneroach upon the ſimplicity of opinions propoſed 
to them, it has happened, that inſtead of compre- 
hending in the notion of the word of GOD the re- 
ſpect due to this law in the abſolute neceſſity of its 
practice, they have run into diſputes concerning the 
dignity of its origin ; and have debated whether it 
was created or increated. And while they have ex- 
erciſed the utmoſt violences on both ſides of the que- 
ſion, according to the credit and authority of thoſe 
that maintained them, they have totally neglected 
the conformity of the ir manners to this rule of life. 
The Alcoran, confider'd as a ſupreme law, im 
quality of the word of GOD, was appealed to, for 
deciding the great conteſt that aroſe, concerning the 
ſucceſſor of the prophet, between Ali, his ſon-in-law, .f 
and caliph Moawiah. But the cunning of the uſur- 
per having triumph'd over the candour of the legiti« 
mate heir, the diſſatisfied people began to murmur 
and argue upon the guileful arts of evading its obli- 
gations which the great and powerful invented. And 
as the ſucceſſion of the Alites had always their parti. | 


zans, ſo chere were doctors, W 


* 
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ſo violently heated on this ſubject, that they main- 
tained the 1 injury done to Ali was no common injuſtice, 
committed in contempt of a cuſtomary law ; but that 
it was an outrage upon G O D himſelf, and the verity 
of his being; ſince the Alcoran, which determines 
chat children ſhauld ſucceed their parents, is an un- 
alterable law, and as everlaſting as GOD himſelf; 

Whole decree is eſſential to his being, as it could not 
exiſt without his will. Nevertheleſs, other doctors, 
no leſs inclined to the ſucceſſion of the Alites, but 


who valued themſelves upon their propagating clear 
and exact notions, immediately found a diſtinction, 


in order to gain the protection of the abſolute power 


of the caliphs; who countenanced one or the other 


ſide, juſt as they imagined their opinion agreeable or 
oppoſite to their authority, and for this purpoſe cauſed 

| Jome formularies to be drawn up, which they forced 
him to ſign under different penalties, as confiſcations, 
* baniſhments, and even death itſelf. 


Theſe doctors agreed that the Alcoran, conſidered as 
a part of the divine decree, could not be ranked in 


the number of created things, becauſe being eſſential 
to. GOD, it nuiſt be co-eternal with him: but then, 
with reſpect to men, to whom it was not always 
known, it muſt neceſſarily admit of alteration, as it 


has render'd ſome things manifeſt and obligatory 


which were not ſo before; otherwiſe we muſt deny 
the truth and neceſſity of the miſſion of the Prophet, 1 
By whoſe miniſtry this law was revealed. 


' + Nevertheleſs, as authority. very ſeldom pays any | 


* deference to reaſon, doctor Ahmat Ben Hambal 


could not _ a correction of fifty laſhes that ca- 
liph 
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| Tpk Motaſſam order'd to be inflicted on him publickly | 


in the moſque, and alſo a tedious impriſonment, 
from whence the next ſucceſſor releas'd him; and 


all this he ſuffer'd, becauſe he could not comply a- 


gainft his conſcience, with the will of a prince, who 
| underſtood not the queſtion, or at leaſt was ignorant 
of the miſchievous conſequences of his own opinion. 

When I affirm that this prince did not underſtand 
the queſtion, I would obſerve that it fared with him 
in this caſe, as it commonly does with all princes ; 
who not being divines, and not diſcerning the motives 


and conſequences of diſputes, ſuffer themſelves to be - 
prepoſleſs'd, by one of the parties, which always takes 


care to inſpire them with a jealouſy of the other, In 


fat, zeal for the houſe of Ali, was ſo far from in- 


| fuencing Motaſſam in eſpouſing his opinion, that 


he was the profeſs'd perſecutor thereof, all his life 


long,“ and entailed this hatred of it upon his ſucceſſor. 


But, on the other hand, the doctors, vexd to find 


that the reward of all their "ſtudies and meditations, 
was only to be the more expoſed to the arbitrary bar- 
barities of their princes, would no longer collude 
with worldly politicks, nor conſpire with them to 


propagate the reigning opinions at court, or ſuch as 
were judged neceſſary for augmenting the oppreſſion 


of the people. This is what hath perpetuated the 


ſects that ſtill divide the Mahometans to this day, 


which are now, at length, equally diſregarded both 
by the civil and military power; becauſe their dif- 
ferent opinions in no wiſe affect the preſent govern- 
ment, ſince they no longer concern themſelves with 

| the right of a ſucceſſion, abandon'd, or or rather left va- 
K cant, 


* 
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Cant, for ſo many ages; and above all, ſince the 
empire has been tranſlated to foreign nations, as the 
. Turks, the Tartars, the Uzbecks, and Mogols. . 
Tbis 1 is the general notion conceived by the Mu- 
ſulmen of the Alcoran revealed to Mahomet: to 
which they add, that the compoſition of this whole 
book is ſo ſublime, ſo elegant, and ſo perſuaſive, 
that there is no attentive reader who does not imme- 
diately perceive its excellence and divinity... In ſhort, 
they forget not to employ the very ſame argument in 
behalf of this book, which Mahomet uſed fo ſucceſs- 
Fully; that it is far above the ordinary force of na- 
ture, for a man without letters, brought up in igno- 
rance, and deſtitute of all theological learning (which 
| yet might have been pick d up by ſome ſcholar, even 
in Arabia, either from the Magians, Jews, or Chri- 
ſtians ; or from other Aſiatick nations, from Indians, 
Brachmans, Chineſe, or Iſlanders; or from the an- 
tient Paganiſm of the Greeks or Romans) to pro- 
ject by his own power, a ſyſtem of doctrine capable 
of, opening t the eyes of all the world, and of deſtroy- 
ing or diſſipating, as with a puff of wind, all that 
Suman dexterity, craft, ſtudy, intereſt, licentiouſneſs, 
or ambition had been able to deviſe, ever ſince there 
Mere men to beguile the ſimple, and to engage them 
in practices agreeable to their ſeveral views. This 
«is the cauſe of all thoſe who have an upright heart; 
Pr ays the Alcoran, in the forty ſeventh chapter) © they 
«© who are void of a ſincere i intention, or who are 
« not affected with the intereſt of their own reaſon, 
or that of univerſal juſtice, theſe have nothing to 
£3 « do with our ſociety, Let us Perlecute them, let us 
5 en- 


* 
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engage them in combat; GOD ſhall be on bur 
« fide with the greateſt number. Thoſe who refuſe 
eto day to be your brethren, ſhall ſoon become your 
« ſlaves. They ſhall pay you a bitter tribute of their 
e eftates,' their ſervices, their children, and all that 
1 they poſſeſs. Vou ſhall put them to the edge of 
« the ſword ; you ſhall ſpare only whom you think 
fit; becauſe they have deſpiſed reaſon and truth, 
ce thoſe excellent gifts, of which G © * would have | 
had them participate as well as you.” | 
In the mean time Mahomet's family was ſo well 
govern'd that the important ſecret of theſe apparitions 
was cloſely kept from the publick; ſo that for two 
or three years that this precaution laſted, he ſtill ap- 
peared to his fellow citizens the ſame private perſon 
that they had ever known him; living and conver- 
ſing among them with a plainneſs, vaſtly diſtant from 
what he was projecting. But within doors he was 
more ſerious, more abſtracted, and more withdrawn 
from his wives; he abſented himſelf from them very 
often for ſeveral days and nights together; 'inſomuch 
that they began to be uneaſy at it, eſpecially Ayeſha, 
who was the youngeſt, fearing ſome new amour was 
the real occaſion of it. Nevertheleſs, Mahomet, at 
that time, thought of nothing elſe but avoiding all 
kind of converſe. He hid himſelf in the mountains, 
in the neighbourhood of the city, to employ his 
whole attention either upon GOD, or upon the 
ſchemes of his ambition, and the proper means to 
conduct them to that ſucceſs with which he flatter d 
himſelf. The mountain of Thaur was moſt frequent- 

ed by him, becauſe ? vas neareſt his habitation ; but 
| | K " he 
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he was alſo farther off ſometimes, chiefly at Abuka- 
bis, where, according to the tradition, he had the 
ſtricteſt communications with the Angel. 
However, as the reſtleſs jealouſy of his wives 
ſeem ' dto require of his prudence ſome particular provi- 
ſion, in order to reſtore that peace and ſilence which 
was neceſſary for preſerving the ſecret he defired might 
ſtill be kept, he thought proper to call to him his 
wife Cadijah, and to entruſt her with this important 


affair. She had been a widow a great While; and 


cho' ſhe was now depriv'd of her children, yet ſhe 
Fform'd no wiſhes for another huſband, from whom ſhe 
might hope a preference, which flatters ſo agreeably 
the moſt virtuous ladies. She had, moreover, with a 
great deal of wit, a courage ſuperior to her ſex, and 
a habit of piety worthy of the family from which ſhe 
was deſcended.” Mahomet took ſome time to try the 
folidity of her character; and having judged her 


equal to the great truſt he was going to repoſe in her; 


the was the firſt to whom he ventured to declare his 
prophetick call, with an exact account of all the 
means he had plan'd for 'reſtoring religion, and eſta- 


bliſhing the publick worſhip, according to the Purity 
| of the notions he had conceivet. 


Cadijah, replete with elevated ſentiments, and A 
n the common practice of the tender 
ſex, reliſhed the prophet's propoſitions, and clearly 
perceived that the re-eſtabliſhment of religion would 


not only contribute to ſet the nation free from the 


yoke of foreigners, but alſo put it in a condition of 
Aſpiring to eaſy conqueſts, which might exalt the glory 


1 and renown mee T 8 as that of the moſt 


+ ceclc- 
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ed heroes. And thus perſuaded of the ex- 
cellency of his project, ſne never ceaſed urging her 
ſpouſe to purſue it; and to vanquiſh his own modeſty, 
as a violent obſtacle to the execution of the — 
of providence. _ 

The Chriſtian. writers, who tous delight to caſt. 
all the reproach · upon Mahomet's impoſture that tis 
poſſible for them to heap on it, compare this ſeducti- 

on of Cadijah to that which the devil atchiev'd in 
| paradiſe; alledging that as the ſerpent employ'd a 
woman to prevail upon the firſt man to tranſgreſs the 
command of GOD; ſo 'twas fit that Mahomet, in 
order to copy his true original, ſnould convey the 
poiſon of his wicked doctrine into the world, by the 
inſtrumentality of another woman, endued with the - 
arts of addreſs and inſinuation. In the mean time, 
no Mahometan authors have told us that Cadijah ever 
took any pains to propagate the doctrine pf the new 
prophet. And indeed, tis very unlikely that he 
would have choſen a woman, whoſe ſex obliged her to 
ſpend her life in retirement, to make of her the firft 
apoſtle of his pretended religion. Moreover, alt. 
that can be ſuppos'd is, that Cadijah, being once per- 
ſuaded, might ſcatter the firſt ſeeds of Mahomet's 
doctrine into the hearts of thoſe en who were in 
her's or the prophet's ſervice. | | 

The ſecond proſelyte to the Maſulman alien was 
Zayd, the ſon of Hareth, couſin- german and bro--. 
ther-in-law to Mahomet ; and dignified alſo with the 
title of his ſeryant, not only by reaſon of his inti- 
mate attachment to his perſon, but rather becauſe - 
after the prophet's exaltation to the dominion. of Ara- 

E | bia, 
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5 before her 6 idol, all the time ſhe was preg- 
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bia, he diſcharged the office of kis miniſter ; a functi- 
on chat in choſe times of fimplicity derived no other 
character upon thoſe that were inveſted with it, than 


that of the officer, or the ſervant: and therefore El- 


macinus, in his exact liſt of the viſiers, or miniſters 
of the princes whoſe hiſtory he wrote, diſtinguiſhes 
thoſe of the firſt caliphs with no other name than ſer- 


70 vants; which ſhews us how far they were removed as 
yet from the pride of the eaſtern kings, their prede- 


ceſſors. Again, this Zayd is famous in this hiſtory 


for the injury Mahomet did him in forcing his wife 


from him, whom he grew enamour'd with; obliging 
him to repudiate her, that ſo he might afterwards 
eſpouſe her himſelf. In fine, the third convert was 
Ali, who was afterwards ſon-in-law to Mahomet, 
who loved him as his own ſon, as well for his ſur- 
prizing bravery (by which he has atchieved-exploits 

ſuperior to the moſt marvelous things record- 

in hiſtory; for inſtances of courage or bodily 
ally as for the gentleneſs of his nature, and his 
eaſy yielding to the force of juſtice and reaſon, not- 
withſtanding the impetuoſity of his conſtitution. He 
is ſaid to have been as ſincere, and juſt, as he was va- 
nine. But the ſimplicity of his manners, and his rigid 
honeſty, render d him ſo formidable to bad men, that 
they induſtriouſly practis d every artifice againſt him, 


which he too little ſuſpected or regarded, but which 
led againſt him, to the bereaving both him and 


his poſterity of the empire. "Tis ſaid of him, that 
he was a Muſulman before he was born, and that 
having reſtrained his mother from proſtrating herſelf 


* 
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nant with him, ſhe was deliver d of him in u ines | 
ſure of the Kaaba, whither ſhe went to perform her” | 
devotions. Mahomet himſelf ſaid, with reſpect to 
this ſingularity, «6 Ali was born to maintain the truth 
«+ of GOD, as I was born to declare it,” Theſe 
three are inconteſtibly acknowledged to be the firſt 
| Mahometan believers : but the fix that follow. mem, 
in the ſame vocation, are not leſs illuſtrious. 

The firſt of them was Abdollah, ſurnamed Abu- 
Beker, the father-in-law of the prophet, and at ihe 
ſame time a man of the greateſt reputation for Ed, 
and probity 1 in all Arabia, Mahomet got the aſcend 
ant over him, and inſpired him with the enthuftaſm 
| which poſſeſs'd himſelf, by laying before his eyes 
the ſad ſtate of the Arabian nation, already enſlaved 
by foreigners ; ; and. ſo little attentive to her own! feli⸗ 
city or glory, that ſhe tamely went of her um a 
| card to.meet the yoke, one while, of the Perſians, or; 

another time of. the Romans, juſt as fortune favour 
| the one or the other. He ſhew'd him the unhappy 
error of having ſuffer'd the Jews to ſettle themſelues 
in the boſom of the country; becauſe they wexe ſolely 
intent upon the intereſt of their nation; he repre 
ſented that they had forgotten the piety of their fa, 
thers, and their covenant with GOD; that if they 
did not actually plot the ſeizing on the eſtates of the 
Arabians, and poſſeſſing themſelves of the fineſt parts - 
of the country, yet they inſolently boaſted of their 7 — | 
lation to Abraham, and refuſed to acknowledge the 
Arabians for their brethren, [unleſs to reproach them 
with their original ; and contemptuouſly treating If- 


mael their father as a proſcribed and diſinherited. 
„ child. 
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child. Then the divine fury of enthuſiaſm. ſeized on. 
the 1 imagination of Mahomet, who began a a new dif- 
| courſe, like a man quite tranſparted. He talked W 
the perfon of Abraham, addrefling bimſelf to GOD, | 
* LORD, 1 have placed one of my ſons in a bar- 
ren valley, near to thy ſacred houſe; O LORD, 
„Tant protection and immunity to that country; ; and 
permit not, that I, or my ſons ſhould ever adore 

* idols, or any thing but thee alone.” Nexthe fhew'd 
Abu-Beker that all the misfortunes of the Arabian 
nation flow'd from no other ſource than the corrupti- 
on of GOD's s worſhip: that every private perſons 
every family had their idols according to their own 
taſte and fancy; that this abomination had even in- 
vaded the holy place, wherein there ſtood, to the 
confuſion of Angels, of Abraham, and of Iſmael, 
che infamous idols of Lat and Uzza, to whom were 
paid thoſe divine honours that are only due to the 
Deity, This difcourſe, naturally ſuſceptible of vehe- 
mence, and affecting ſtrokes, was puſh'd as far as 
Mahomet thought proper for his auditor ; for here he 
ftopt ſhort, and with a decent modeſty, beautifully 
tat? feigned to fear he had ſaid too much, and 
Had ſuffer d himſelf to be hurried too far by his zeal ; 
tho” he could not repent his having thus declared his 
ſentiments to a father-in-law, whoſe wiſdom and af. 
fection he was fo well acquainted with. But he faw 
the effect of his eloquence, and had the pleaſure to 
applaud himſelf upon its ſucceſs, having obſerved all 
the while he ſpoke, that the tears ruſh'd down the 
checks 5 the l that liſtened to o his oratory. 

| Some 
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Some days after Abu-Beker returned Mahomet's 
. viſit, accompany'd with Othman, the ſon of Affaß, 
lone of the moſt conſiderable citizens of Mecca, and 
who was afterwards the third ſucceſſor of the prophet) 
with Abdol-Rahman the ſon of Auf; with Zobair, 
the ſon of Awam, brother-in-law to Mahomet; and. 
with Saad, the ſon of Abu-Wakas; all perſons of im- 
portance, and that became Rull more important after - 
they commenced Muſulmen. | 
| Abu-Beker ſpoke firſt, and teſlify'd. to his ſon-in- | 
law, with a humility recorded in the forty ſixth chap- 
ter of the Alcoran, that he had been ſq touch'd with-- 
the truths. which he had revealed to him i in their late 
converſation, that he had reſolved to embrace his 
doctrine; and then addreſſing himſelf to GOD, he 
| ſaid, (as it is written in the ſaid chapter) ” O Lord, | 
teach me by thy inſpiration. Excite in me that 
« gratitude which is due to thy bounty. | Itaminate 

my parents, who have given me life; and enlighten 
% my.children on whom I have alſo beſtow” d it, by 
bo thy will. I reſign myſelf entirely to thee, and I 
« deſire to be a true Muſulman.” That is, to follo - 
the religion of Iſmael, and of Abraham, Which be- 
ing called Iſlam, communicated the name of Mol- 
lam to its followers, from whence . is derived that of J 
Muſulman. We may eaſily imagine that this pro- 
feſſion was received by Mahomet with applauſe and 
he anſwer'd in the words that are ſet down in the ſame 
chapter. In which, aſter he had extoll'd the affec- 
tion of Abu- Beker for his parents, in conſideration of 8 

the Pains and cares of educating children, and train- 


ng them up to manhood, he ſolemnly allured the 1 new 5 
1 belierer, 
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believer, that all thoſe who ſhall believe in GOD and 
practiſe righteouſneſs, ſhall have no fear nor ſorrow, 


but ſhall receive an ineffable and eternal recompenſe, 
in paradiſe, for all their good works. Tis doubtful 


whether the reſt of the chapter is a continuation of 
che diſcourſe that Mahomet made upon that occafion ; 


becauſe mention is made at the tenth verſe of a new 


converſion of a Jew, which was certainly after this. 
But on the contrary, tis thought he pronounced a 
part of the twenty firſt chapter, entitled the Pro- 


- Phets; and which ſeems indeed a new diſcourſe ex- 
ceedingly well adapted to affect perſons capable of 


reflection, and better inſtructed than the vulgar ; for 


whom he feems to have defigned the other chapters 


that only contain deſcriptions of paradife and hell, ex- 
hortations to war, or the promulgation of fuch laws 


as he judg'd neceſſary to be eftabliſy'd. Here are 
* lines of that diſeourſe. 


„Citizens of Mecca, the hour is come, when you 


* are to give an account of your reaſon and your 


courage. In vain have you received them from an 


* Almighty Maſter, liberal, and beneficent, in caſe 


you uſe them negligently, or if you never reflect. 


* admoniſh ybu in the name of this Maſter. I am 


* his ambaſſador, newly commiſſion'd to tell you, 


that he will no longer ſuffer you to abuſe his ineſti- 
* mable gifts, by waſting life away unprofitably, and 
10 employing them only in unworthy amuſements. 


No mere permit delufive pleaſures to diſtra& your 
hearts. Open your minds and receive the truth. 
. But is not this Mahomet, Who fpeaks to you, a 


if meer man, like nas wah Are ye come to liſten 
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to the chimeras of ſome dream, ſome skilfub poet s 
ſong, or to the old fables of antient ſtory; the 
«'trifling- entertainments of dotards and children -? 
*fPo ye expect miracles or artful. feats Hearken 
& unto me, O ye men of Arabia it is GO chat is 
going to addreſs himſelf unto you. It is he that 
«hath created heaven and earth; and from whom 
« nothing is hid: he knows the very bottom of your” 
hearts. Tell them, O prophet, that to all the 
« cities that have been overthrown for the hardneſs of 
** their hearts, we only ſpake by men, like unto 
others, whom we inſpired with the revelation of 
6e our will. Tell them, to ask the families of the 
law, and the people of the goſpel, and they will 
inform them, that my meſſengers were not angels, 
or men who were not ſuſtained dy food. They 
« were not immortal here below; nor could they 
„ prolong: their lives beyond che appointed terms: 
* Tell them, we were not the lefs faithful to execute- 
« all that they declared · in our name: We always de- 
<-livered them; or deſtroy d the inſincere and obdu- 
« rate. And now we ſend a word unto thee; which 
they cannot refuſe to hear. We ſpeak in the lan- 
guage of the valgar, accommodated" to the appre-- 
« henfions of the weakeſt as well as the ſtrongeſt. 
How many wicked cities have we extirpated'; and 
in their room have raiſed up other generations ! F 
< When theſe corrupt nations felt our conſuming ven- 
© geance, be. 4 fled, with winged hafte, ffom the 


„ This ion common forme of expreſſion i in the Alcoran, by bil 
the new prophet would have his auditors underſtand that be did not 


6 W but that the Spirit of GOD tranſported hin- 
| Bo 6 places, 
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places, which they then believed to be ſmitten 
" with our wrath. But tell them, the Angels laugh 
© them to ſcorn. Urge not your flight, ye children 
** of iniquity ; return to your own country, and to 


your paternal manſions. Doubtleſs, we ſhall rea- 


* ſon with you before you are puniſh'd, O wretched 


| * we | they will ſay, we have not been wicked to 
the degree we are accuſed of. And they are con- 


3 tinually reproaching me with injuſtice, for puniſh- 


ing them till they have been defiroy'd and over- 
« thrown like corn beneath the ſicle. Say unto 


«© them, have we called heaven and earth into being, 
and all things that are therein, for a deteſtable 
1 ſport, without regard to truth or equity? O Pro- 
<< phet, refute this falſhood, and compel theſe vain 
ac conceits to vaniſh away; pierce them with a thou. 

« ſand arrows ; truth ſhall ſupply thy quiver, and be 


« the weapons of this warfare, for which we have 


« arm'd and appointed thee Say, wo unto you, 
« for the unworthy notion ye have entertained of 


= GOD.., The heavens and the earth are his own, 


and there is nothing in all their copious furniture 
a but what inyariably obeys him. The ſun, and the 


| 4 ſtars, with all their glory, have. never diſdained his 
_ * ſervice ; they. have not invocated other gods of the 


& earth to raiſe the dead. F ellow-Citizens, do you 


* not perceive that the N very ſuppoſition of many 5 
_ gods, all of them equal i in power, deſtroys itſelf ?. 


But praiſe be to GOD; the Lord of Glory ! He is 


One. And no being can reſiſt his will, or the ex- 


of ' exciſe of his omnipotence. He will call men to 


«, an account; and require of n the reaſon for all 
* thoſe 
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“ thoſe gods they have invented in defiance of reaſon, 

% Behold, this is the warning I give you; like the 
* prophets that have been ſent before me. There is 

© no other GOD but GOD; and tis him only that 
« ye muſt adore.” 

I ſhall proceed no farther in the 4 of ſo 
magnificent a piece, for fear the length of it'ſhould- 
render it tireſome, notwithſtanding the ſingularity' of 
the thoughts; that yet only run on common-place. 
topicks, which are treated much after the ſame man- 
ner among us. Mahomet proceeds to recount a ſhort: 
hiſtory of ſeveral prophets, with ſome circumſtances 
that we never heard of. He ſays, for example, that 
Abraham, being yet a child, was inſtructed in the 
truth of GOD by the contemplation of the heavens. 
That he asked his father the reaſon of his worſhip- 
ping idols, and that his father gave him no other, but 
the imitation of the religion of his anceſtors, which 
they practis'd all the days of their life. That Abra- 
ham ſhewed him the error of it, which only provoked 
his wrath ; ſo that the little bey was neceſſitated to 
form a defign of demoliſhing thoſe idols, on the firſt 
opportunity that his father's abſence ſhould yield 
him. He adds, that in ſhort, the child broke them 
all to pieces except the biggeſt ; and that his father 
upon his return, being aſtoniſhed at this havock, de- 

manded of his ſon the reafon of it; who anſwered, 
_ that foraſmuch as they were gods, he might queſtion 


them, and they might tell him the truth more cer- 


tainly. Whereupon the father being more enraged, 
the boy reproached him with ſerving gods that could, 
> * nor — themſelves. He was con- 

| demned, 


— et” ae ns Hp donna 
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demned, for this, to be put to death in a burning 


fiery furnace, from which GOD delivered him, as 
he afterwards delivered, from the like perils, Lot, 


Moſes, and all the prophets unto Jeſus Chriſt, the 
Son of Mary, born of a virgin, and conceived by 


the breath of the Moſt High., to or a NB tg to all 


nations. 

% For you, tee 8 at this | 
ninety ſecond verſe of the ſaid XX'Vth chapter) © you 
are but one people; I am but one GOD, yeur 
10 only Lord; and you muſt ſerve but me alone. The 

« Chriſtians and the Jews have rent their faith into 
« factions; and they ſhall be called to account for it 
tat the laſt day. That terrible day l when the wick- 
4 ed ſhall be reſtored to being; not to live, as once 
<« before, upon this earth, but to become the fuel of 


_ _ < hell-fire, in a priſon ſo deeply ſank in the boſom of 


6 * darkneſs, that their horrible howlings- ſhall not be 


. 1 - heard. to the confines of any other world.” This 


is a taſte of Mahomet's other diſcourſes; in Which 
there is every where the ſame force, tho" not the ſame. 
novelty ;. ſince. he is apt to ſay. the ſame things over 


again, and is liable to thoſe faults of compoſition, 
chat are common to people who have not ſufficiently. 


corrected (hy the exerciſe of eloquence, or by metho- 
dical ſtudy) thoſe natural talents, which repleniſh 
their imaginations with figures, and c er 47 5 
expreſſions, not equally well: choſen. en 
The drift of this diſcourſe was to convert the be 
ocker auditors that Abu-Beker had brought to the 
pretended prophet: who, on his part, elevated with 


the e eee — nnn 
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inhabitants of the chief city in Arabia, aſſumed more 
confidence in the vocation he had now openly avow'd, 
and made no difficulty any longer of ſpeaking in pub- 
lick. Twas to his own houſe, at firſt, that the curi- 
ous reſorted to hear him ; afterwards the people ga- 
thered together for that purpoſe, in the publick places 
of the city, and in the portico: of the temple, where 
the concourſe of pilgrims, and other perſons profeſs- 
ing devotion, was prodigiouſly great. However, it 
does not appear that his diſcourſes were as yet attend- 


ed with any great effect. They heard him with a 


great deal of pleaſure, becauſe he delivered to them 
ſeveral hiſtories that they had never known before, 
and related them in a very agreeable manner; but 
the deſcriptions he gave of paradiſe, and of hell, af- 
feed but few of his auditors, becauſe the reſurrection 
was a ſtrange doctrine to the Arabians, that they had 
never heard of; and which appear'd ſo incredible 
when he firſt propoſed it to them, that the greateſt 
part derided it, or contemned it as a childiſh imagina 
tion. Thus in the firſt beginnings of his miniſtry he 
obtained but very few diſciples. Nevertheleſs it was 
perceived that his opinions continued to ſpread them- 
| felves, and toimpreſs the minds of the people, if not 
to their total conviction, yet at leaſt, to the creating 
3 ſeruples in their conſciences, and the animating 
of their courage to the love of liberty; and the a- 
tred of foreigners. Mahomet made: great uſe of the 
joint conſent of both the Jews and Chriſtians to the 
doctrine of the reſurrection; for he always referr'd 
the Arabians to their ane in which he ſuppoſed 
the firſt truths had been faithfully recorded, tho' they 
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had been afterwards corrupted, in ſeveral places, 
out of intereſt and nes. een to ns an. 


tion. 
He imputed to as Jaws the corruption of the text 


in their law from a principle of hatred to other na- 


tions; or from that pride and vanity by which they 
preferred themſelves to all the people in the world; 


or from avarice, which led them into the practice of 


a rapacious and inſatiable uſury, in order to deprive 
other men of their eſtates; far from the exerciſe of 
charity and compaſſion, the moſt neceſſary virtues 
far ſociety ; and which had been ſo ſtrictly .enjoyn'd 
them by the law. Ne imputed to the Chriſtians like- 
wiſe, the corruption of the text of the goſpel, from 
the principle of thoſe unaccountable diviſions that 


reigned. among them; the firſt effect of which, after 
their reciprocal perſecutions, (which gratify'd their 


particular paſſions) was the alteration of a book, that 
taught only the plaineſt truths, and, alone inculcating 
peace and union, condemned equally. the animoſities 


and extreme opinions of all parties. 


Thus after much preaching, and three y years ſpent 


therein, Mabomet found he had made but little more 


progreſs than the firſt day he began. He could yet 
count but chirty nine true diſciples, among whom 


Were three women, with one Tela, who pretended to 


be preſent at the adventure with the abbot of Boſra 
above related, and another ſon of Abucaab, whom 
No hail, ſon. of Haeulah, prince of the Koraſhites, 
| 144 caſt into priſon under pretence of his having ex- 


| cited ſome diſturbances in the city. Mahomet had 
great enemies among the Koraſhites; for, beſides that 


the 


w 
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the people (who parted unwillingly with their old 


cuſtoms) oppoſed him, fond of preſerving their gods, 
and continuing in the fame worſhip, and their uſual, 


method of life, the chiefs of their party, who were 
defirous of ruling in this ſortof republick, had a pal- 
pable intereſt in preventing the ſchemes of Mahomet 3. 
v ho pretending to reform religion, manifeffly medi- 
tated a direction and dominion over all their minds, 
in order to conduct them to his on hidden purpoſes, 
which would infallibly wreſt the reins of the govern- 
ment out of their hands. Among theſe chiefs of the 


city, were reckon'd Abu-Sophian, the ſon of Haub,, 


head of thefamily of Ommias ; Abu-Taleb, prince of 
the Haſhemites, and Mahomet” 9 Abu- Laheb and 
Abu-Jahel, both younger brothers of Abu-Taleb, and 
conſequently uncles of the prophet ; and alſo Omar, 
the ſon of Alchattab, a man of the higheſt reputa- 
tion with the people; who was prejudiced againſt no- 


velties, but was judicious, inviolably attach'd to.juſ- 


tice, and very attentive to every thing that appear'd 
to him under the guiſe of truth. This Omar had 
ſome words, one day, with Mahomet, which were of 
ſuch bad conſequence, that the former drew his dag- 
ger, and had certainly ſtabb'd the prophet, if he had 
not been prevented by Naim the fon of Abdollah, 

who ruſh'd between them and parted them. The 
cauſe of this quarrel was, that Omar's ſiſter, and her 
only ſon, had both embraced the: religion of the new 
prophet ; and Omar reproached him with *their con- 
verſion, and reſented his ſeducing them as an af- 
front. In the mean time, this very converſion be- 
came the occaſion of his own, which fell out in the 


fol- 


* 
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Following manner. Omar, upon a time, finding his 
nephew reading in a book, entitled Thab, ſnatch'd it 
out of his hands, ſuſpecting it was ſome piece of the 
impoſtor”s which had diſturbed his imagination. But 
when he had got it, he could not forbeax caſting : his 
eyes on it, which fell upon theſe words, We have 
“not addreſs'd the word unto thee, for the affliction 
« of nature, or to make thee miſerable : It is the tid- 

© ings of mercy, declaring unto men, HIM, who 
© hath created the earth that ſupports them, and the 

e heavens that ſhine over their heads,” Omar, ſtruck 
with this lofty ſentence, asked who was the author of 

the book, and found indeed that twas one of Maho- 
met's diſcourſes, which makes at this day the XXth 
chapter of the Alcoran. He read it throughout; and 

Was as much ſurpriz d with the force of reaſon tha, 
he thought he deſcry'd in it, as he was {mit with its 

ſweetneſs, and the charms of its expreſſion. How- 


- ever, as he would not determine himſelf prematurely, 


he reſolved to ſhew it to Walid the ſon of Mogehirah» 
à profeſs'd poet, and who was acknowledged in the 
city, for a man of the fineſt taſte and skill in matters 
of eloquence and erudition. Tis remark'd in hiſto- 
ry, that this Walid was a native of the province of 
Jamamah, where the people uſe ſome expreſſions i in 
à quite different ſenſe from what they bear in polite 
ſpeech; this was the reaſon that at reading only the 
title, the poet burſt out into a moſt immoderate Iaugh- 
ter; and yet there was nothing in it but the common 
form that ſtands at the head of every chapter of the 
Alcoran, viz. © 1 the name of GOD moſt merciful 
« and gracious.” This indiſcretion, cauſed by ſome 

| 3 
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ridiculous thought that juft then came into the poet "= 
head, vex'd Omar ſo intolerably, that he would by 
no means ſuffer him to read any more of it ; and 
the matter dropt there for that time. 

But Walid having thought more ſeriouſſy of it, 
went himſelf to Mahomet, and defir'd him to let him 
ſee ſome of his compoſures. The prophet made no 
difficulty of obliging him, and recited to him the chap- 
ter entitled the Adoration, which is at this day the 
forty firſt in the Alcoran. The poet liſten d, and 
was all attention. He admir'd the lively colours in 
which Mahomet deſcribed the little charity that was 
commonly to be found among the ſuperſtitious, and 
the aſſociators: Whoſe religion (ſaid he) centering in 
* their own perſons, only invents interceſſors nigh unto 
00, or collateral powers with him, in the falſe 
hope of engaging their protection, by eaſy homages 
and multiply d devotions, ſince their own conſcience 
accuſes them of their cruelty. and avarice before the 
& GOD of all men; who is pleaſed to rectify the un- 
4 equal diſtribution of riches, by inſiſting fo ſtrongly, 
« in behalf of the poor, on the practice of the virtues 
. * of humanity and liberality.” But when he came 
to the words of the 13th and 14th verſes of the ſame 
chapter, This is the diſpoſition of that infinite mind 
« who ſees all, and knows the whole compaſs: of 
things; of him who has appointed me to admoniſh 
« the citizens of Mecca. Tell them, O prophet, That 
<« ſhortly nothing more will remain but puniſhment, and 
* tremendous torments without mercy, like thoſe of 
c Ad and Thamod.” At theſe words deſpair and 


| = horror ſeized the poet; his hairs ſtood erected; and 


his 


/ 
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his aſtoniſh'd heart ſupply'd him only with fighs and 
tears : he felt down at the prophet's feet, who gently 
rais'd him up, pronouncing unto him, theſe words full 
of conſolation, which are in another chapter, GO D 
4 requires nothing from men but juſtice and charity; t 
that ſo their neighbour may not be abandon'd : and 
dhe only prohibits infamous things, injuſtice and 
ow violence. Thoſe menaces reſpect the impenitent 
0 alone ; ; and I was only ſent to ſhew the world. the 
« way to avoid deſtruction. 3 

Walid became a Muſulman; and Omar heard the 
news with great ſurprize. He was deſirous of hear- 
ing the motive from his own mouth; - and the account 
he gave him of it certainly appall'd his courage ; tho? . 
the force of that was ſoon to- become the principal 
ſupport of the new doctrine. Towards the end of 
the third year of the call of the prophet, one win ter- 
day, when the people were walking in the ſun, in the 
publick ſquare of the city, Mahomet paſſing by, 
perceiyed Omar and Abu-Laheb, his uncle, walking 
together apart from the other citizens. He immedi- 
ately thought that theſe two men, whom he knew 
were his enemies, were conferring together about him, 
and plotting ſomething to his detriment. But far 
from being provoked at it, he felt his heart ſtruck 
with compaſſion at their blindneſs; infomuch, that 
drawing part of his garment over his eyes and face, 
to conceal his countenance from the ſpectators, he 
prayed unto God. earneſtly, and with the effuſion of 
ſome tears for the converſion of theſe two men, or 
one of them, whom he would pleaſe to touch with 
his 9 He went from thenee home, where he 
arrived 
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arrived about the hour of prayer, which duty he per- 
formed with a very lively recollection of what he had 
offer d up before for his enemies: after which he fell 
allecp upon the cuſhions or ſophas that were in his 
bed-chamber. + 

Tho he only ſlumber'd, he eien that moment 


he was in a moſt delicious garden, enriched with all 


kinds of flowers and fruits, which they told him 
was paradiſe. However, he was greatly ſurprized to 
ſee there a ſort of bucket, ſuch as draws the water 


out of a well; and he was thinking to aſk, what 


purpoſe that utenſil could ferve in paradiſe, and whoſe 


it Was? Whereupon it was anſwer'd him that it be- 


long'd to his uncle Abu-Laheb, at which he cry'd 


out, « Ah LO R D! what intereſt can Abu-Laheb 


66 have i in paradiſe . Here he was awaken' d by a 
noiſe at his gate, that obliged him to get up. But he 
was amazed to hear it told him that Omar was come 
to pay him a viſit, attended with Aſhiamah, his uncle, 


Abu-Laheb's ſon. When Omar entered, he ſaluted 
him in theſe words, taken out of a chapter in the 


Alcoran, I have reſtored him to life Who as dead.“ 


And Mahomet reply'd in theſe words, that are in 


the 34th chapter, entitled Saba, Behold- the ſign 


« which G OD gives the man that is converted unto 


* him, If he delights in elevation, he ſhall And in 
41 60D all. ſorts of grandeur. He will gie unt 


* thee the empire of the earth, if thou remaineſt faith- 

e ful.to him: but the whole world is a little thing, | 
and thou malt deſpiſe it,” Theſe words ſeemed to 
Pierce the heart of Omar; hepour'd: forth a'torrent 

of tears, that interrupted the profeſſion of his faith: 


during 


| 
| 
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during which, Aſhiamah embraced the knees of the 
pretended prophet. 'Then the idea of the dream, 
and-its Interpretation preſented itſelf at once to Ma- 
| homet's mind, and he cried out to his kinſman, „La- 
* ment thy father for ever; alas! he is lot, GOD 
& will not lave thols Ru he ies not vouchſafe to 

„ illuminate.” | 

Thus was wrought hs id converſion of 
Omar and Aſhiamah; the rumour whereof being ſoon 
| ſpread thro' the city, ſtruck Abu-Laheb with ſorrow 
and rage, and the Koraſhites with aſtoniſhment and 
dread. By this augmentation of the number of his 
diſciples, Mahomet found himſelf at the head of forty 
two perſons, who recognized his vocation and mini- 
ſtry. This was the ſtate of his fortune, to which his 
aſſiduity had been able to puſh it, with the labour of 
three whole years. Which ſhows us how many dif- 
ficulties attend the execution of great enterprizes, 
however poſlible and plauſible the imagination may at 
firſt repreſent them. But on the other hand, he might 
appiaud himſelf upon the perſonal diſtinction of his 
diſciples : who were not only the moſt illuſtrious, but 
alſo the moſt virtuous men in the city ; and the moſt 
capable of contributing to the ſucceſs of his deſign, 
by their abilities and characters. In the mean time, 
as the converſion of the multitude was the capital 
point, he reſolved to exert himſelf to that purpoſe, 
vy redoubling the frequency of his publick inſtructi- 
ons, and refuſing private converſations to no body 
that deſired them. "Twas at this time that he re- 
newyd in his fervent preachings the lively deſcriptions 
bot FI * * JESS. which he imagined to be 
2 | well 
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well adapted for affecting the hearts of the timorous. 
But he quickly feund a much more certain ſpring of 
emotion, in his diſcourſes that preſs'd upon his au- 


ditor's compaſſion and liberality towards the poor: 


for they equally flatter'd the rich and the indigent ; 
the former with the juſtneſs of his ſentiments, and the 
latter were charm'd by their intereſt. ' However, he 
did not think mere words ſufficient to carry the con- 
viction of his doctrine as far as he deſired. He ad- 
ded thereto the actual practice of an unbounded gene- 
roſity, as well in himſelf, as in thoſe of his diſciples, 
whoſe circumſtances would allow them to diſplay that 


_ engaging virtue. In ſhort, intending to bind this 


upon all thoſe that ſhould embrace his religion, he 
made it an obligatory precept, and enacted that ev 

Muſulman ſhould be obliged to diſtribute to the poor 
the tenth part of his eſtate, whatever it conſiſted in, 
whether in money, crops, rents, or any other profits. 
Nevertheleſs, *tis' objected to him that he couched 


this precept in terms a little equivocal, which ſeem'dt to 


_ favour the relaxation afterwards introduced, of giv- 


ing in alms only the tenth of the neat produce of their 


eſtates, without touching the capital. But we cannot 


ſay that cheſe terms exclude the interpretation of the 
more rigid, who ſubje& all that they poſſeſs to this 


precept. And even which way ſoever it is taken, we 


do not find that Chriſtianity or any other religion ever 
made fo formal a proviſion, for the comfort ef the 
unhappy, as this'of Mahomet: who not contented 
with a vague and indeterminate charity (which, how- 


ever, he recommended i in general no leſs than other 
en has Preſcribed a poſitive commandment ſor 


diſtri- 
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diſtributing the tenth of their eſtates i in. every year of 
their life. This then was the time, when the force 


and vigour of his ideas eaſily impreſs'd themſelves 


upon his auditofs, and when the ſtruggle in his mind 
was greateſt, with reſpect to the neceſſity he was un- 
der, either of periſhing ſoon, or reaching quickly the 
| ſucceſs he had flatter d himſelf with: 1 ſay, this was 


the time, Wherein he deliver'd his moſt elaborate 


compoſures; either for the hiſtorical relations they 
contained, or for the awakening application he always 
made of them to the errors and vices of the times, or 
for the explaining of his theology; which, tho very 
ſimple, yet highly exerciſed his ingenuity, . with re- 
| ſpect to the induction of his proofs, and the manner 
of propoſing them.; not only as he was unaccuſtom'd 


to reaſon methodically, proceeding by a train of con- 


ſequences to demonſtration; but alſo becauſe of the 
extreme ignorance of the people of Arabia in ſuch 


matters; who, moreover, had a very troubleſome 
delicacy in judging of eloquence, and criticizing the | 


expreſſions of orators and poets. 
But fince we have mention'd the theology of this 


new prophet, *tis proper to 'obſerve farther, that this 
was the time wherein he muſt have publiſhed the 


ſettlement of three capital points, which tis of im- 
Portance t to declare in this place. 


The firſt was, to believe the truth, that is, the ex- 


. F and unity of GOD, excluſive of every other 


Being that can be imagined to partake or modify his 
ower and will: this he rejected, under the general 


term of aſſociation, as the loweſt and moſt unworthy 


'The 


motion that could be — of the Wy 
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The ſecond Was, to believe that G OD, the univer- 

£41 Creator, is intelligent, potent, and juſt, for re- 
warding the virtue of the pious, and puniſhing the 
iniquity ef. the wicked: not only in this life, but 
even after death; ſince all men ſhall riſe again, and 
appear before him, to receive the moſt equitable judg- - 
ment that he ſhall then pronounce upon their actions. 


The third was, to believe that GO D, commiſerat- 


ing men who periſh for want ef inſtruction, which 
mipht recover them from vice, and lead them to the 
knowledge of the truth, hath, in theſe laſt times, 


eſpecially and perſonally, raiſed up Mahomet to be 
kis prophet and meſſenger; from whom they were to 


learn the means of pleaſing him, and of arriving at 
the recompence of the righteous, and of eſcaping the 

puniſnment of the impenitent. This was the Whole 
of this pretended prophet's theology. And even af. 
' terwards, he does not ſeem to have extended it far- 


ther, except in relation to-the-Angels, and the con- 


ſtruction of Heaven, of which he talks very groſſy 
and idly. As to the particular precepts of his mo- 


rality, both poſitive and negative, which compoſed 
kis new law, tis very probable that he only reſolved 


upon them one after another, n ann | 
offer d for their eſtabliſhment. 5 
If the converſion of Omar made a great noiſe n 


the people of Mecca, his open and ſincere conduct, 
the frankneſs with which he gave an account of the 


motives of his change, to hoth great and ſmall, and the . 
liberty that he exerciſed, even to profuſion, could not 


have a leſs effect towards juſtifying the new religion. 


The * ſo conſiderably in- 


* 
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ereaſed, that about the middle of the year 615 of the 
"Chriſtian Era, which was the fifth of the vocation. of 
Mahomet, they. amounted to 114. Twas then that 


Abu-Sophian, Abu- Laheb, and Nophail, prince of the 
- Koraſhites, more provoked than ever at à progreſs that 
made them apprehend the being ſoon ſubjected to a man 
whom they loudly accuſed. of .impoſture, or the being 
neceſſaril involved in the miſeries of a civil war, de- 


termin'd to convoke a general aſſembly of the / people, 


ãn order to take ſome common. reſolutions. that might 


be judged; moſt ſuitable to the danger that threaten d 
heir country. The Arabian authors that have written 


the life of Mahomet, talk much of the debates of 
this aſſembly, and fail not to aſcribe the iſſue of it, 


to the particular diſpoſal of the providence of GO D, 


who renders abortive at his pleaſure, all the efforts of 
human politicks, when they oppoſe themſelves to his 


righteous. ſchemes. Indeed, | tho" Abu-Taleb, the 


prince of the Haſhemites, and uncle of Mahomet, 
declared there that he would never embrace the doc- 


trine of his nephew, and that he was reſolved to per- 

| ſevere in the practices and cuſtoms wherein he had 
.conſtantly lived, and which he had received from a 
father that all the nation had juſtly reverenced to the 
time of his death; yet he ceaſed not warmly to de- 
fend che intereſts of Mahomet; maintaining firmly, 
That he had always behaved himſelf like a worthy citi- 
ven; that they could only reproach him with the parti- 


cularĩty of his opinions, of whichneither the crime nor 


merit was as yet clearly known; but that if we might 
judge of them, by the conduct of thoſe who were 
Jaid to have embraced them, it would be impoſſible 


to 


A 
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to condemn them; fince tlie proſelytes were 8 : 


markable for a tranſcendant increaſe of all thoſe good . 


qualities and amiable virtues, which. had before won. 


chem the general eſteem of all the world, . In ſhort, 


he infiſted upon preſerving, with regard to this citi- . 
zen, the common rules of juſtice, which allow'd no 
man to be condemn'd without being heard. 
On the other fide Aby-Sophian, ſupported by a an 
a old man, whom latter writers imagined to be 


tte devil, diſguiſed under that form, pretended | to 


Prove. that Mahomet was capitally guilty, in attack- 
ing the common religion of the country, in holding 


particular aſſemblies, and in endeavouring with alt 


his might to cauſe an inſurrection of the people, by 


che publick harangues, and ſeditious libels which he 


ſpread among them; and which contained nothing 


elſe but menaces proper to diffuſe terror, and to di- 
ſturb the peace of ſociety. Theſe two opinions di- 


vided the aſlembly ; z. till Abu-Laheb, | younger bra- | 
ther to Abu-Taleb, deſpairing to ſee the moſt rigorous 
of them carried, propoſed his baniſhment, as the 
ſole precaution that could be taken forthe ſecurity and 


peace of the city, if they failed. to puniſh him with 
death. The unknown old man maintained on the 


- contrary, that nothing but cutting him off could poſ- 


ſibly preſerve the tranquillity of Arabia, or defend it 


from civil Wars, which were ineyitable, in caſe he 
enj joy d the liberty of pouring out the poiſonous ſtreams 


of his pernicious doctrine i in any other places. How- 


ever, the great weight and authority wy Abu-Taleb 
carried i it in the aſſembly, agrecable t to what he pro- 
rates at the * of the debate. Nothing elſe 


"WM Was 
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Was reſolved there, excepting that a deputation ſhould 
be ſent to Mahomet, to examine him concerning! ſome 
facts; and another to the Jews at Chaibar, to en- 
quire of them What uſe they made of certain points 
of doctrine that Mahomet 1 tw eſtabliſh oy 
the authority of inne, OEne 750 

But now, Abu-Taleb, rack with a pal of kis 
nephew i in this accident, thought it became him to 
admoniſh him privately ;” and as his age, and his for- 
mer quality of guardian to his youth, gave him a 
rightful authority over him, he ſent to ſeck him. 


85 Mahomet being come before his uncle, defends his 2 


doctrine, and engages to prove, that twas more rea- 
ſonable to obey GO D than men ; eſpecially i in re- 
gard to a revelation, which compell d him with irre- 
fiſtable force, both to act and to ſpeak. He com- 
pared. it to the evidence of a truth propoſed to the 
underſtanding, Which it is not in the power of a man 
to diſbelieve againſt the dictate of his own conſcience. 
Upon "this Abu: Taleb tried to intimidate him, by 
| threatening to abandon him to the will of his ene- 
mies; telling him it was likewiſe more reaſonable to 
comply with the common opinions, than ſtubbornly 
70 maintain diſorderly fancies: : and that he did not 
ſeem ſatisfied with his own inflexibility to the kind 
remonſtrances of his friends, but was deſirous of the 
deſtruction of his countrymen, by infatuating them 
With the ſame odd humour. Then Mahomet, with a 

firain of generoſity, on which the hiſtorians have be- 
ſtowed. the higheſt encomiums, replied to his uncle, 
that he would rather chuſe to ſuffer death, than „ 
gage? 1 to 2 in a Taſk ones for the per- 

ane 


„ 
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| OWN 119% he was not to b =: as 
he could not offend againſt GOD, who had choſen 
him to the miniſtry, that he was to accompliſh. . 

This interview degenerating into contention, Ma- 
komet withirew ; ; but Abu-Taleb preſently called 
him back, and aſſured him, that in ſpight of the ef- 
forts of his enemies, he would always defend him from 
their perſecutions and violences. This concludi 
ſcene of the converſation was not paſſed over without 
tears, that reciprocally teſtified the tender friendſhip 
2, ubſiſting between the uncle and the nephew. In the 
mean time, Abu-Laheb forgot nothing that might con- | 

tribute to diveſt his eldeſt brother of that natural affecti- 

on which he bore to Mahomet ; he attacked him another 
way, that ſhews us what a monſtrous corruption of 
manners had then debauched the Arabians, and that it 
was not without reaſon that the prophet ſo often re- 
peated in the Alcoran the ſtory of Lot, and of the 
pve criminal cities that periſhed. by fire from Heaven. 
There was at Mecca a young boy named Amarat, the 
ſon of Valid, who was accounted the fineſt and moſt . 
accompliſh'd youth in Arabia. Abu-Laheb made an 
offer of him to his brother, as a reward for the ſa- 
crifice he ſhould make him of che perſon of Maho- | 
met. But Abu-Taleb was inacceflable to ſo unworthy 
a temptation ; and he was only the more ras 
of the unjuſt hatred and paſſion of his brother.. 

Return we now to the deputation of the people of ; 
Mecca to the pretended prophet, and the remonſtran- 
ces that were made to him in their name, concerning 
the diſturbances he was accuſed of exeiting in the 
ys _— his countrymen and brethren, They up- 
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braided him alſo with teaching a new worſhip, con- 
trary to che immemorial cuſtoms. of the Arablans, 
who had always joined with. their adoration of GOD 
the worſhiping of Heaven, and all che ſtars that beau: 
tifyed it, as alſo. of images. They ſaid, that they 
Preſerved theſe idols in the publick temples and in 
private houſes, becauſe they neyer doubted, but that 
part of the virtue and p power of che ſtars reſided in 
them, either as a grace conferred with deſign, to fa- 
your human weakneſs; or as the reſult of the ſcience 
of thoſe who made them, or conſecrated them in the 
niyſterious moments Proper to multiply and retain 
their influence; 35 (which. is almoſt the notion of Ta- 
Kfmans at this day.) They added farther, that the doc- 
wine of the reſurrection, which he preſumed to eſta - 
-bliſh, was not only unheard of, but abſolutely in- 
<tedible ; contrary to the experience of all ages, the 
ng of the dead having never yet been ſeen thro” 
„ e whole extant of former time. That the opinion of 
1 8 re general judgment, for all the actions of every 
3 man, was more fitted to intimidate than guide them; 
die common good, and the reſpect due to the publick, 
being motives ſufficient to diſpoſe citizens to fulfil 
"their duties, without the aid of 'fables, and inventi- 


ons drawn from among foreign nations, overwhelm'd 
Ii ſaperſtitions. In ſhort, they told him, that the 
Üiberalities of him and his diſciples did indeed vindi- 
cats his intentions, with thoſe that were naturally in- 
elined to judge favourably of outward actions; but 
that. even theſe were alſo very much ſuſpected by 
others; ; who regarded them as a ſort of corruption, 
pPractiſed on the undiſtinguiſhing vulgar, in order to 


catch the — of che People. That 
the 


— 
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- the fltteſt conduct of a wiſe man (as he had ſhewed 
himſelf till then) was to give the leaſt poſſible occa- 
fion of ſcandal to his fellow citizens, or of accuſation: 
to his enemies; eſpecially as he did not undertake to 
perform miracles in publick, like the prophets of 
former ages; who refuſed not, to the different na- 
tions, to whom they were ſent, that ſort of demon 

firation of "the truths they declared unto them: ſo 
that if be pretended to teach the ſame doctrine, he 

ought" to employ the ſame proofs; otherwiſe' he 


| would incur the general deteſtation, and perhaps;:fill | 


more unfortunately, the conſequences of e acr- 
cuſation before his own fellow citizens. Hy 
It appears from theſe remodſitancos. as alſo Sn 
the following replies, that the difficulty raiſed by che 
Arabians, never reſpected the impoſſibility of a gene- 
15 judgment, with regard to the equity, knowledge, 
or power of him that Was to judge mankind; but, 


N Jivide no notion of the immateriality, of the ſoul, ar 


its eſſential diſtinction from the body, they thought | 
this judgment could not take place without the reſti- 
tution of bodies, with the powers and conſciouſneſs 
of che whole perſon ; ſo that the very ſame men. 
who, on one hand, were ſappoſed, to exiſt no mores 


in as much as they were dead, and even turned: to . 


duſt; ſome for a longer, ſome a ſhorter ſpace of times 5 
were, on the other hand, ſuppoſed to be reſtored to 


their own exiſtefice, to give an account of the good c or 
evil they had done in this fife; which a peared to 


them equally incredible and impoſſible. We ſee in 
the ſeventeenth Chapter of the Alcoran, entitled The 
L TT" Got che miraeles they demanded, as the 
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ground of their receiving the new doctrine, were, 
either the ſudden guſhing forth of ſome fountain in 
the neighbouring mountains of Mecca ;. or that ſome 
delightful garden might riſe, before their ſight, deli- 
ciĩouſſy laid out in the deſert; or that a piece of the 
cryſtal vault of Heaven might fall down; for thcy 
| Imagined it to be ſolid, having no better notions of 
the conſtruction of the univerſe; © than. they had of 
their own nature. They alſo demanded the appari- 
ion of an Angel, or ſome. inviſible being; or that 
the ſublime book which Mahomet boaſted to have re- 
ceived from the hands of Gabriel, might be brought 
to them themſelves, that ſo they might be certain of 
uach arevelation. | 
© The replies of the pretended prophet to theſe * 
mands are repeated in divers chapters of the Alcoran. 
But there are none which ſeem ſo preciſe, and of ſo 
much weight as what we find in the fixth chapter, and 
the hundred and fifth and following verſes. They 
have ſworn (ſays he) by the moſt ſacred oath, that 
if thou wouldſt perform one of theſe miracles be- 
fore their face, then they will believe the book that 
was ſent unto thee. Thus ſhalt thou anſwer them: 
* Undoubtedly miracles are in the power of GOD... 
« He is the Almighty controller of nature, tho the 
* infidels do not comprehend. it. Say unto them, 
Ie that cauſes the corn to grow upon the earth by 
H) vatering it with the fruitful drops of Heaven; he, 
® who nouriſhes man with bread, converting it to the 
« increaſe of the fleſh and bones; has not he power 
= to plant a garden in the deſert; or to call forth the. 
= mie torrent from the boſom of the ſun-burng, 
_ 
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mountains? Yes, ſurely, he is omnipotent; for he 
e overturns the reaſon of infidels, and ſmites their 
_ © eyes with blindneſs, that they may perſevere in the 
* error they have choſen; error, which they have 
. <4, preferred to truth. Tell them, O! prophet, that 
tho they ſhould ſee the Angels deſcend from 


Heaven; tho' the dead ſhould riſe and ſpeak unto 


them; and they ſhould even behold all nature laid 


open before their eyes; yet they would never be- 


*< lieve,- without the Grace of God. O people] ye 

have ſeen enough to convince ye: we only employ 
_ © prodigies for the terror and deſtruction of unbe- 
_ ©Hevers.” Do not blindly. chuſe your ruin, like the 


_ « aſſociators. Glory be to GOD ! Am not Ia man; 


© like other mortals? Has he ever entruſted me with 
the power of working miracles ? I was only dat 
eto invite you to chuſe the good that is offered vou. 


V.nd to fear the miſeries that ſhall overtakt the wiek- 


9 ſpeak unto you nothing but what is com- 
manded me; what I am obliged to proclaim aloud, 
to thoſe that will incline their ear, and likewiſe to 
« thoſe that will refuſe to hearken. © 
Fi reply, which plainly ſhows that Mahomet diſ- 
claimed the power of miracles, and that he under- 
took to prove his doctrine by dint of reaſon alone, 
having nothing to contend againſt but the errors of 
Luſtom and opinion; this reply, I ſay, the depaties 
| _ carried” back to their principals ; who percei 
Ad clearly, that 0 much reſolution on the ſide of thi - 
| pretende& prophet, and fo little truth on their's to op- 
poſe him, prognoſticated that the eity, and perhaps 
- a Arabi, would ſoon Pe induced 10” favour n. 
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And therefore returning to the exerution of he'fefult 
of the late general aſſembly, they reſolved" to ſend 
deputies to conſult the Jews, in order to be informed, 
"from'the ancient writifigs in their cuſtody, Widther 
the propliets of their nation had taught the uffty of 
60D in ſuch a manner, as*poſitively to forbid the 
Adorftüg or invochting of any other object of wotftip : 
chey Were alſo to inferm themſelves of 'their UbErine 
And opinion cöncerning the reſurrection of che dead: 
In ſhort, they were to aſk them what was the cha- 
racteriſtick of their prophets, and whether they were 
-xconfultation, which was to have been held with the 
Jews of Chaibar, was referred to thoſe of Medina, 
whom they thought more learned, and more capable 
:of: ſolving theſe difficulties juſtiy and truly. The de- 
puties of Mecca were Al-Nadar, ſor of Al-Hareth, 
| and Al-Abas, ſon of Abumaaſti;; ſkilfub men, able, 
and fit to; bring back the —— Iſles 
upon thoſe important matters. 
9 The Jews, or ſynagogue, of Medina, anſipered to 
the firſt queſtion; That their law pronounced there 
was only one G O D, to whom all glory, hopour,. 
and power belong dz, hae. it forbad them to adore: 
ö other gods, becauſe thoſe che nations had forged oe 
* ſelves were Demons, or other creatures inca 
| procuring them any good. Ta the e . 
= they replied, 'That the doarine of. the wh. vj 
7 and that of the final. judgment of. all the actions -of 
men, were not indeed in the text of Weir. lan ; but 
Peg they received them, 25 . becauſe | 


bo- 
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„ ane; but what was conformable to the juſtice, 


wiſdom, and power of GOD. Finally, upon the 
" particular queſtion of the deputies, touching the pe- 
_ . culiar, mark or ſign of the prophets, they anſwered, 
That of all thoſe who had ariſen among them, there 
were but five who poſſeſſed the power of miracles 3 


that poſſibly the others might have it, but they did 


not exert it ; that they contented themſelves with 


declaring to men the truths which had been forgotten, 
thro' length of time, neglect, or diſtraction; that 


none of theſe prophets had produced any alteration, - 


either in the written law, or the revealed doctrine; 


that, on the contrary, they had conſtantly required 


obedience thereto, with the ſtricteſt care, and threat- 
ening tranſgreſſors with the wrath of GOD; that 
"this was the touch-ſtone, and certain note that di- 


- 'Ringaiſhed the true prophets; from the miniſters of 


Falſe divinities ; who were ſometimes ſent" with delu- 


ve ſigns, and ſeeming miracles, to diſturb and ob- 
ſtruct the faithful in their adherence to the truth. | 
Tpheſe anſwers, ſo perfectly agreeable to the an-. 
cient teſtimonies of revealed truth, were attended 
with particular advice and directions from the ſyna- 
© gogue of Medina to the people of Mecca, how to» 
ſound the depth: of Mahomet's knowledge, and to | 
try the truth of the revelations he made ſuch fre | 
pretences to. This account is preſerved by Po ; 
the. fon of Abdal-Ali, who inſerted it in his apology 


for the Mahometan religion, as quoted by Maracci in 


dis Prodromus.. The way they adviſed in order to 


prove him, was by propoſing to him publickly three 


| n to Which he was to gege to- reply * 


* 
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ſently. The firſt related to the truth of the hiſtory. 
of the Young Witneſſes. This the apologiſt explains 

of the hiſtory of the Seven Sleepers, which was as 


1 hidden and as unknown before the revelation thereof 


to the prophet, as it is nowadmirable, in the narra- 
tive he gave of it, in one of his publick orations, 
\ conſequent to that interrogatory. 
But for the clearer underſtanding of this matter, 
"the reader ſhould be informed, that the Chriſtians of 
the eaſt had, as tis ſaid, a confuſed tradition of cer- 


teain brethren, natives of the city of Smyrna, who 


having made publick profeſſion of chriſtianity before . 


a a magiſtrate, and being thereupon ſent home, they 


_ retired into a remote cave, out of fear of the torments 
|, that were daily inflifted upon thoſe who perſevered in 
their adherence to the goſpel; in which cave a mi- 
raculous fleep fell upon them, out of which they did 
not awake till a long time after the perſecutions had 
ceaſed : fo that when they returned into their native 
eity, they not only found a different people, but an- 
ther language, different coin, and ſo great an alter- 
on in every thing, that they concluded themſelves 
40 be in ſome other world. Now, in this ſtory, the 
following particulars were unknown, 1. Whether in 
truth, there was any foundation for it at all. 2. The 
number of the ſleepers. z. The time they ſlept. 4. 
The name of the cave, and the country where this 
. happened, Mahomet,. as we ſhall ſee preſently, re- 7 
plied affirmatively and boldly to all theſe heads, upon 
"which no body could contradict him : And it cannat 
be denied that this piece of downright impudence 


Nan tom the eſteem that was due to his other 
| de 
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| great auglities.. But he muſt be a prophet, or reput- 
ed as ſuch, at any rate; therefore he could by no 


means ſtop ſhort i in ſuch a publick tranſaction as this. 


| The ſecond queſtion turned upon the hiſtory of the 
Travelling Victor, to whoſe yoke both the eaſt and 


weſt equally ſubmitted. The commentator again ap- 


plies this to Alexander the great, the conqueror of 
Perſia and India; but who, however, never extend 
ce his empire into the weſt. But doubtleſs his reaſon 
Was only becauſe Mahomet ſeems to have made the 
ſame application, tho' under a different name, calling 
kim the Man with two Horns, probably in conſe- 
quence of the! images of this prince being commonly 
Areſſed with the horns of a ram, after his affecting to 

be ſtiled the ſon of Jupiter Ammon; which was not 
till after his conqueſt of Egypt, and viſiting the temple 
of Ammon, whole prieſt, the interpreter of the oracle, 


recognized him for the ſon of that God, who was 


there adored. Others give different reaſons for this 
appellation, which is common over all the eaſt, for 
. "diſtinguiſhing Alexander the conqueror of Aſia. 
There is alſo another opinion, which ſuppoſes another 
conqueror of the ſame countries, more antient than 
Alexander, and who may well be the celebrated 8eſo- 
firis king of Egypt. But as what Mahomet ſays in this | 
matter, agrees no better to one than the other, be- 
-Eauſe the things he relates are incredible and mon- 
ſous, this ſuppoſition is of no ſervice at all to clear 
up any difficulty. But however that may be, we are 
certain nothing can be more abſurd than Mahomet's 
reply with reſpe& to either of theſe heroes. For 
withauat ſpeaking one word of * all the world 
f 8 knew 5 
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now ef their great actions, he tells them, chat Alex- 
under, whom he calls Dulearnaim, being come to 
the extremes of the weſt, difcover'd that the ſun 


unk down there in a lake of mire; and that in th. 


| +eafl, he found him rife upon people who had no ſhadle 
_ to defend them from his heat; and who were likewiſe 
expoſed to the ravages and meurſions of two other 
nations called Jujag and Magug, -who marched be- 
"tween two exceeding lofty mountains to come to the 


north, in order to aMi& their miſerable” "neighbours. 


That the man with two horns, moved with compaſ- 
non at their ſufferings, built between thoſe mountains 
a wall of iron, a thouſand cubits high, and by that 
means cloſed up their paſſage, which ſhall never be 
opened till the end of the world, when that wall will, 

all of a ſudden, tumble into duſt. 
Finally, the third queſtion was -upon the origin of 


"the immaterial mind, -and the means by: which it ani- 


mates the body, makes known its exiſtence, and is 
capable, of communicating its thoughts and reaſon to 
others by the organs of ſpeech. And we ſee, by this 
| .queſtion, what Mahomet could clear up by the meer 
dre of his own judgment, and render in tell igible 
to others by that power of oratory which he ſo emi- 
nently poſſeſſed. We ſee, I ſay, that how much ſo- 


ever of boldneſs, and even temerity, he employed to 
ſupply the defect of his knowledge in che other qu 


tions, he has exemplifed altogether as great a degree 


of diſcretion with regard to this, having drawn the 


reply he made to it from no other ſource than his 
own good ſenſe, and the reaſonings of his own ming, 
as Will — appear. 


| Theſe 
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Theſe were the ſeveral anſwers of the ſynagegue 


of Medina to the deputies of Mecca, and the-coun- 
ſels they added thereto, in order to teſtify their deſire 


of contributing to the manifeſtation of the truth, With 


reſpect to the unexpected appearance of a new pro- 


- 


phet. But now the Collections of the Mahometan 
Traditions, by Bockari and Moſlem, relate this fact 


ſomewhat differently, chiefly in relation to the que- 


ſtions that the Jews adviſed them to propoſe to the 


pretended Prophet; z 'neverthelefs, as the replies that 


are preſerved in the 'Alcoran, have an evident con- 
nection wich this account of Abmed, Thive, without 


| any difficulty, choſen to follow it. 


In the mean time, the enemies of Mahomet, ate 


provoked than ſurprized at the ſucceſs of this depu- 


tation, with reſpect to the principal replies, hoped at 
leaſt, that they ſhould be able to enfnare him with the 


three queſtions that the craft of the fubtile doctors f 


Medina had ſo oddly deviſed. One evening, in tlie 


5 ſeventh month, they propounded them e in 2 
very ſolemn manner, upon condition that Makomet 


| ſhould anſwer them publickly, before noon-tide the 


next day. That morning the people gathered toge- 
ther in great numbers to the porticos ' df the hob 


| houſe, and heard the diſcourſe, which is now the 


ä eighteenth chapter of the Alcoran, whoſe title is Of I 


the Cavern. Fhis oration, that one would imagine, | 

from the ill ſolutions of the two'firſt queſtions, Ws 
eompoſed precipitately, is not deſtitute, however, of 

the uſual grace and vehemence of lis other ſerinons. 


Uſe began with thankigivings to the Eternal Being, 
in that having reſolved to employ him in his ferv ce 


. 


RY 
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and to vouchſafe to men a new ben ini" his 
miniſtry, he had laid no other charge upon him than 
to declare ſuch things, as were ſo conformable to 
reaſon, that his greateſt enemies had not been able to 
refuſe him a teſtimony of approbation. He then en- 
couraged himſelf to reſiſt manfully all the aſfaults of 
cContradiction: And paſſing to an invective againſt the 
Jews and Chriſtians, he arraigned them of a profound 
__ Ignorance, which veiled the true interpretation of 
their ſacred oracles from their blinded underſtandings ; 
and of a criminal Jealouſy, that had induced them 
even to corrupt them. He touched a little upon the 
offence of their opinion, who hold a generation in 
the divinity, and aſcribe a ſon to the Creator of all 
things. Next he proceeded to the firſt queſtion : He 
declared it reſpected ſome young men in former times, 
who having bore witneſs publickly to the truth, after- 
Wards withdrew into a ſpacious cavern ealled Abra- 
kim, in which they fell aſleep, by the will of GOD, ” 
till the times of perſecution were over: that their 
ſleep was like that of people in a trance, for their 
eyes were open: He added, that their dog lay at tire 
mouth of the cave, and ſeemed ready to defend it 
a gainſt every body that ſhould attempt to enter, tho 
de was really all the while aſleep, as well as his ma- 
ters ; who were ſeven in number, and the dog made 
the eighth living creature that inhabited ſuch a mar- 
vellous time in this cave: And he coneluded this 
Kory with aſſuring them, that their ſleep laſted three 
hundred and nine years; which the commentators 
| explain of lunary years. His whole narrative is em- 


— with Fey figures, to intimate to his andi- 
| | tors, 
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tors, that this hiſtorical truth, which was altogether 
unknown among. men, had been revealed in all Ns. 
parts to him, for their conviction. 

Aſter this, he began upon the kiflory of the « cre- 
ation of. man, who, he. faid, .was formed of a little 
duſt, and is propagated on the earth by a ſeed, which, 

_ thro'the will of GOD, ſprings up into a perfedt ſex, 
according to its kind. He did not diſtinguiſh'the ſoul 
from the material part of his frame; if it be not ſup- 

poſed, in GOD's endowing him with life, and in- 

veſting him with all his animal and reaſonable powers. 

Then he launched forth upon the unutterable magnt- . 
ficence of that liberality which the goodneſs of GD 

has exemplified towards mankind, in conferring upon . 
them this globe, with all its accommodations, riches, 
and embelliſhments, to be their habitation and in- 
heritance, from. one generation. to another, And 1 
yet, ſaid he, for all this, all nations have gone 
aſtray, and miſtaken the eſſential attributes of the 
Deity: ſome having given him companions, and 
others ſons and daughters; as if his power was not 

Infinite, or his eternal exiſtence ſtood in need of be- 

ing perpetuated by generation. This diſcourſe Was 
elevated by parables and allegories, that exquiſitely | 

painted the reſtleſs inconſtancy ſo natural to men, 

which ſtill diſpoſes them to abandon truth, and hunt. 
after fictions, that the wildneſs of PR; creates , 

o the damage of reaſon. = 
fPropoſe to them, (ſays he acid forty bah verſe). 9 

1 the example of their own life. It reſembles the 

gentle ſhowers of Heaven, that ſoftly, falling on. | 

the tender * chat cloath the ground, render it 


green 


1 2 
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green and delightful to the eye for a little ſpace ; 
g * for when'the harveſt is paſt, nothing remains but 
* chaff, which the ruſtling gales ſweep away, as cho 
it had ne ver exiſted. Tell them riches and children | 
«gre the verdure of the world, they conſtitute the 
decorations of life; but good works are the harveſt: 
They ſhall ſecure unto you the everlaſting : reward 
that is decreed for thoſe who. love the truth; and 
they ſhall preſerve you bey ond this life, by the joy- 
< ful hope that ſhall fill your ſouls in that day; when 
ce ſhall cauſe the unſtable mountains to leap into 
er the ſea. - In that day when the levelled earth ſhall 
r afford you no ſhelter from our indignation : But ye 
« ſhall ſtand diveſted of all things, ſtri pt, and naked, as 
j « at the hour of your nativity, and ſhall have no pro- 
« teQors, but your own virtuous actions.“ He adds, 
et at the fifty fifth verſe,- © Weſo paint you. the truth» 
«; 5 13 either aftoniſh or attract you: -but-men love 
% diſputations; they delight to be lulled and flatter d; 
they arm themſelves againſt the impreſſions of 
bh bY 0 'O! that ye might always recognize the truth, 
: e ahd with tenderneſs of heart receive its awakening 
. * touches | Will ye fay chat it was never preached to 
aye? Or that we hinder'd ye, when ye were defirous 
* of embracing it? Say rather, that ye have rejected 
che offers of mercy ; and that ye wait with a ſtupen- 
4 dous tranquillity, for the horrible deſtruction threat- 
* enced to the impenitent.” Tell them farther, that 
ye ſent unto men our ſervants the prophets, to Win 
them by mildneſs and pleaſing hopes; menaces be- 
We. long to the obſtinate alone; to the diſputants, who 
labour to confound all truth with their empty ſubtil- 
Te * ties z * and td thoſe profanc, who mock at our fo- 


5 lem 
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40 lemn admonitions. And, indeed, is it poſlible for 
«6 impiety,to ſwell to a more enormous height than 
< their's who having clearly underftood the truths of 
_ « GOP, which have been fairly propoſed to _ 
« reſiſt, them with an unconquerable animoſity, and 
« treat them with ſcoffs, derifion, and raillery ? * 
4 ** geance ſhall overtake them, &c.“ TL 
He afterwards reſumed his allegorical method, 12 
recited a ſuppoſitious journey of Moſes with an un- 
known prophet, who quite tired out the patience of 
the former, by his actions that all ſeemed to be con- 
tradictory to reaſon; but in the end, he juftify'd him- 


” ſelf, by declaring the ſecret grounds and motives 


of his conduct. Next he entered upon the hiſtory of 
| Alexander, in the manner above mentioned, and con- 
cluded this long diſcourſe in theſe words, at the han- 
dred and tenth verſe. Laſtly, tell them, O] pro- 
phet, that thou art but a nian like them; and that 
e thou doſt only communicate to them the things that 
«are revealed unto thee : Namely, that GOD is. 
One; that he'hever had any partners in the domi- 
4 nion or creation of the univerſe; and will have 
xe none in the worſhip and adoration of his creatures. 
Thus Mahomet extricated himſelf, partly by an 
ade not to be diſconcerted, and partly by his 
good ſenſe, from che dangerous toils ſpread by the 
Jews, in conjunction with his declared enemies, to en- 
trap his prudence. They conſider d him only as 
practiſing an impoſtor, eaſy to be detected by ſome 
unexpected interrogatories, Which ſhould force him 
either to confeſs his ignorance, or the defect of this 
revelation, * it had 2 quite pa. effect, they 
| | e 


9 
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they occaſioned theſe orations, which at once aug. 
mented the reputation and ſucceſs of the new prophet; 
greatly increaſing the number of his 'diſciples; and 
bringing over to him ſtill more, even in the city of 
Medina, both among the Jews as well as the Arabi 

ans, who heard of * . queſtions n his 
replies. 

But whatever eſteem tis Maufulmen maiko even 
| to this day, for the chapter that contains them, and 
Whatever reputation they procured to their author, 
we may truly aver, that this is the weakeſt part of all 
the Alcoran; and that nothing but the profound ig- 
norance of the Arabians can excuſe that odd venera- 
t. on they have conceived for ſuch frivolous tales as the 
hiſtory of the Seven Sleepers, and of the wall built 
by Alexander for ſhutting up the chimerical people of 
_ Jujug and Magug. But in return, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged chat he treats the queſtion of the origin of the 
ſoul not only finely and delicately, but philoſophical- 
' ty according to the notions of thoſe times, that di- 
ſtinguiſhed not the en wy the mind ſom thoſe of 
| the body. 29 f 

In ts year, obs ix Aeneas 4 3 of 
| the chriſtian Era, and the fifth of the vocation of 
the pretended prophet, another adventure befel him, 
worthy to be recorded in all its circumſtances. Coſ- 
roes, king of Perſia, whom we have already men- 
tioned, proſecuting his revenge for the death of his 

father-in-law, Mauritius, againſt Heraclius the em- 
peror, who ſucceeded Phocas, eonquered all Syria 
from the Romans, and made himſelf maſter of An. 
tioch, the copay of the eaſt: Turning from thence, 
* 


— 
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he fell upon the city of \Jerufalem,' which he over- 


threw, and profaned all the churches, at the inſtigati 
on of the Jews of Tiberius and Rama. He alſo car- 
ried away the tree or body of the croſs, which had been 
ſa long revered there, and was diſcovered by the cares 
of the empreſs Helena, in the reign of Conſtantine 
her ſon. This news ſpread even into Arabia, to the 
ſorrow, confuſion, and detriment of the Chriſtians 
and conyents, there, who were hereupon grievouſly 
inſulted by the Jews in different parts of the- country. 


Mahomet himſelf was moved with it; and thought 


| (perhaps with too much precipitation) that poſſibly he 


might bring over this victorious prineę to the belief of 


the truths he preached: which would derive all the 
glory he could wiſh upon his new religion, and, pro- 
bably, cauſe it to triumph over all the eaſt, He re- 


ſolved then, to try fortune upon this head, and ta 


make uſe of the pretence of congratulating the Per- 
ſian monarch upon his new victories, in order to inf 1. 
nuate into his mind, that the p.oper means of per- 
petuating his conqueſts, were to merit the protection 
of Heaven, by ſettling the pure worſhip' of tlie su- 
preme Being, diveſted of all thoſe ſuperſtitions that” 


diſgrace religion in all the oriental nations. He ſeems: 


at this time to have abandoned his original ſcheme. of 
employing his own country in the deſtruction of thoſe 
two empires ; and to have imagined that the Romans 
were now on the point of being ruined by the Per- 
ſians; by which means the power of the latter would 
become ſo much ſuperior to all the other patentates of 
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no longer practicable, but in the way of religion, 
which captivates the victors as well as the vanquiſh d. 
To accompliſn chis, he wrote a letter to Coſroes, 
thinking it would reach him at Jeruſalem, or at leaſt 
in Syria, while he was reaping the fruits of his con- 
queſts; but the bearer. thereof learnt that that prince 
was already returned to Madayen, the capital of his 
empire, to ſhare the joys of triumph with the. beau- 
tiful Shirin, his beloved queen, on whoſe account he 
entered into this war, as we have before recited. It 
is to be remarked, that Mahomet intended to commit 
this letter, and this negotiation to the capacity of 
Omar, the ſon of Alchattah, imaginin 8 that his lofti- 
neſs and inflexible courage would more impreſs the 
conqueror; but he excuſed himſelf, becauſe he con- 
ceived but ſlender hopes of ſucceſs; and adviſed 
him rather to ſend it by Saad, the ſon of Abuacas, 
who was the very man by whom it afterwards pleaſed 
God to compaſs the total ruin . that ancient and il- 
luſtrious empire. | 
However, the letter was deliver 4 to ibn, at a 
time when intoxicated with proſperity, he was ſcarcely 
ina conditian to reflect on the inſtability of hu- 
man grandeur. He deſpiſed the Arabian that brought 
it, and him that had written it, and fiercely demand - 
ed who. this Mahomet was, that had dared to write a 
letter ta him? And being told that he was the ſon of 


a man for wham Nonſchirvan, his grandfather, had 
teſtified a. great eſteem, in the progreſs he took. into 
Arabia; he caft his eye over it, in a very ſcornful and 
Juperficial manner, and then tore it, without making 
Ay other reply. The prophet was at once inſtructed 
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and touched with this contempt: but he ſatisfied 


himſelf with ſaying to his friends, © Our propoſal to 
«© the monarch of Perſia has. not ſucceeded : he has 


rejected a mighty favour. Praiſe be to GOD 1 


& who will never abandon the truth; and ſhall rend his 
empire, in like manner as he has torn my letter.” 
| Nevertheleſs the rumour of this miſcarriage was in- 


duſtriouſſy propagated in the city of Mecca. His | 


enemies exaggerated the conſequences, as if the Per- 


fian Prince was obliged to invade Arabja immediate- 
15; and as if they ſaw already the ſcouts of his army 


waſting the country all around them. Wherefore, 
Mahomet thinking i it became him upon this occaſion 


to give the publick ſome inſtruction, capable of ap- 


peaſing theſe tumults and alarms, by revealing the 


hidden things of futurity, he pronounced to his 


friends, and diſperſed thro' the city an harangue, 


Which makes, at this day, the thirtieth Aer of the 


Alcoran, entitled the Romans. 
This chapter ſeems really to contain a mani feſt 


| prophecy of a future event, little credible. at the time 


he declared it: and. it would even now ſupply matter 


for an important. controverſy between the Chriſtians 
3 and Mahometans, were not the latter warned by the 


expreſs text of the ſame chapter, never to . 5 with 
Chriſtians or Jews. In the 1 mean time, the Chriſtians, 
inclined by a natural propenſity to contradiẽt the no- 


tion which ſuppoſes the Alcoran to contain prophetick 
truths (particularly the Abbot Moracci, who has pub- ' 


liſhed a compleat refutation of it) have not failed to 
attack this prophecy with more of vehemence than 


CT argument, The Muſulmen, on their ſide, 
avoid- 
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avoiding diſpute, according as they are commanded, 
- Have kept filence ; becauſe indeed they. embrace very 
feu of our ſentiments upon this ſubjet, "of which the 
proofs remain abſolute, with reſpect te to them. This 

is the reaſon we only find the ancient interpreters of 
che Alcoran, ſuch as Galaleddin and Zamacſhari, 
have advanced this pro phecy as an authentick voucher 
of Mahomet's-miſſion. Beſides, they have fallen, on 
this occaſion, into a fault too common with thoſe who 
defend opinions with prepoſſeſſion; not troubling 4 
themſelves to exemplify the correſpondence between 
the event and the promiſe ; ; but being contentatoſup- 
poſe, that ſince it is 2 prophecy, it it muſt 2 
have had its accompliſiment. 

Tis by a like anticipation almoſt, that” we, our- 
| ſelves remain ignorant of many truths relating to the 
completion of a great number of prophecies in the 
holy ſeriptures, the juſt application whereof would be 
as profitable for the confirmation of our faith, as for 
diſcovering the true uſe that GOD intended men 


ſhould make of the prophecy at the time it was de- 
1 ; wane," hi aps, was leſs for che ſupport « of 


the practice of many ages, "than to correct ſome i im- "8 
moralities that had infinuated themſelves into ſociety. 
But the darkneſs of antiquity, and the ſloth which 
reſtrains us from ſuch enquiries as might enlighten it, 
and a diſreliſh of controverſy, will always be obſtacles 
ſuperior to all the wiſhes that we can form upon this 
head. Again, it muſt be acknowledged, that if the 
Mahometans have taken little pains to demonſtrate the 


accompliſhment” of this prophecy, the Chriſtians, 
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for their part, have not been more earneſt to prove 
that it has lain unfulfilled. They have ſatisfied them- 
ſelves with talking of it with deriſion, without ſearch- 
ing thorowly, whether there was, at that time, actual 
wars between the Greeks and Perſians, as the Alco- 
ran ſuppoſes. 1 think, therefore, before we proceed 
any farther, it is of ſome importance to examine the 
expreſſions of this pretended prophecy, and likewiſe 
the ſeveral chronological circumſtances that may be 
of uſe in explaining it. 
Wich regard to the prophecy itſelf, it runs in theſe 
words: « The Romans have been vanquiſhed in our 
2. neighbourhood ; but after their defeat, they ſhall 
conquer in their turn, at the diſtance of ten years» 
The reciprocal triumphs of two adverſaries ſhall be 
ce the work of the Almighty, before, or after the term 


e preſcribed. In that d 755 the faithful ſhall rejoice; 


« becauſe they know that victory is only obtained by 
<< the aſſiſtance of the moſt high, omnipotent, merci- - 
« fal, and righteous. O promiſe of GOD! Thon 
« art eternally. infallible ! Nor art thou ever reſiſted _ 
« or contradicted, but by the impotent efforts of the 
„wicked!“ The reſt of the chapter is extremely 


prophetical, and even ſingular for the choice and force 
of the expreſſion, the beauty of the bgures, and the 


variety and dignity of the thoughts. But as it has 


| hardly any connection with the firſt ſeven verſes, 
which they look upon as prophetick, . and which, 
moreover, the author only employs as common places, 
as was uſual with him in diſcourſes wronght up on 


purpoſe to animate his auditors to piety and religion, 
there is no occaſion to ſay any more about them. 
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Ast to ah hiſtorical facts of that time, here is what 


T: may be gather'd from the beſt writers, Greek, Syriac, 


and Arabian: Tho' theſe laſt, ſuch as Abol F araghius 
and Utychius, agree not with the others in every par- 
- ticular of their hiſtory, They reckon the beginning 
of the. reign of Coſroes king of Perſia, from the 
year of our LORD five hundred eighty nine, but 
E he had not the peaceable poſſeſſion of his king- 
dom till ten years after; and the emperor M auritius, 

Bis father-in-law, was dethron'd. by Phocas, in the 
5 month of November, in the year ſix hundred and 
chree; Coſroes enter d into a war with the Romans 
- In the year fix hundred and four. - He recovered from 


them Meſopotamia, all that they poſſeſſed in Arme- 


nia, with the cities of Dara, Amida, and Aleppo, 
- which was the ancient Beroe. He continued this war 
- after the death of Phocas, which happened in Octo- 
ber fix hundred and nine, and he conquered Syria 
in the year fix hundred and fifteen, which is counted 
the twenty ſeventh of Coſroes's reign. This conqueſt 
render'd him maſter of Antioch, the ancient capital 
of the eaſt, of Epheſus, of Balbeck, formerly called 
$0 Heliopolis, of Damaſcus, then the biggeſt and richeſt 
1 city of the empire, of Cæſarea, and laſtly of Jeruſa- 
lem, from whence he removed the precious relict of 


T5 the holy croſs. Tis highly probable, then, that it 


was this celebrated conqueſt, which ſpread terror 
among all the Chriſtians of Aſia, and approached the 
- ſkirts of Arabia, that Mahomet was deſirous of men- 
tioning at the beginning of this chapter, as an event 
which ſtruck all the people with an equal dread, and 
| threaten'd them with an abſolute alteration of govern- 
; | _ 


t; 
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ment; which, however, ſhould not come to pals; as 
he there teſtifies. 

The following year, the emperor Heracline; be 
lieving he ſhould not be able to preſerve Egypt; nor 
what remained beyond Cilicia, reſolved to draw from 


: thence all the money he could. Many cities redeem'd 


themſelves from his ſovereignty, to ſubmit themſelves 


to the dominion of the Perſians. And all that he had 


amaſſed together of gold and. precious goods, he 
ſhip'd on board a fleet in the ports of Egypt, which 
was to tranſport to Conſtantinople this prodigious 
+ ſhare of the riches of the eaſt. But providence other- 
. wiſe diſpoſed of them; they met with a tempeſt which | 
| ſhatter'd the veſſels, and drove them on the coaſt of 
Syria, where they were ſoon lighten'd of their ſeveral 


. cargoes, the ſoldiers and mariners taken into bondage, 


and this immenſe treaſure was conveyed to the proud 
Perſian capital. As they owed all this treaſure to a 


| _ tempeſt, the Perſians gave it the name of Badaverd, 
which literally ſignifies a preſent made by the wind. 


It was ſhut up under this title in one of the hundred 
- vaults of the palace of. Madayen ; and tis ſaid that 
it principally conſiſted of a vaſt quantity of gold as 
_ ductile and pliant as paſte, which has made ſome 
chemiſts imagine that it was an artificial gold, ma- 
nufactured in Egypt, the ſecret of making which, 
that was once common, is now loſt, by means of Dio- 


cleſian's commanding all the books to be burnt that 


made any mention of it, in order to ſuppreſs the 
knowledge thereof. Twas perhaps with a proſpect 
of the conqueſt the Muſulmen ſhould make with this 
weaf ure, ang even of the city of M adayen, above 

* 5 : twenty 
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| twenty years after this accident, that Mahomet de- 


clared the rejoycing of the faithful, that ſhould come 


to paſs on a certain day, which he does not expreſs. 


In the year fix hundred and eighteen, Coſroes hav- 
108 recruited his armies, and the Greek emperor of- 


Fering him no oppoſition, he made himſelf maſter of 


the keys of Egypt; ſo they called three places ſitu- 
ated upon the canals which had been cut from Da- 
mieta to the celebrated port of Suez, that is at the 
extremity of the red ſea. After which he ſeized upon 


Babylon; and, with the ſame facility, upon Alex- 


andria; Heraclius having not relieved. that city by 
Fea as he might have done, the Perſian monarch hav- 
no ſhips, hor any knowledge or experience of 


That kind. In ſhort, conqueſts attending this victo- 


rious prince with fill more eafe, he entered the Pen- 
tapolis, and marching along the banks of the ſea, he 
arrived at the gulph of the greater Syrtes, having 
driven the Romans and Greeks from every place they 
Poſleffed, And thus it is properly to this prince that 
We are to aſcribe the defolation and ruin of ſo many 


tately cities that formerly flouriſhed upon this coaſt; 
of which nothing now remains but ſome melancholy 
"nes Which teſtify what once they were. 


Ta fc hundred and nineteen, Coſroes returned from 
his expedition acroſs the ſands of Nubia, in imita- 


tion of Alexander. He was wholly intent upon re- 


cruiting his forces; by which means, the next year 


"He ſaw Himſelf at the head of three armies, which 
ow in different places at the ſame time, forced the 


s of Cilicia, and thoſe of the rivers that defended 
cle lower ta; ſo that all thoſe countries were expos'd 'd 
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to the victor. He even advanced to the Boſphorus, 
having poſſeſſed himſelf of all the great cities, and 
having taken poſſeſſion of Chalcedon in the very fight 
of the emperor, who beheld himſelf impriſoned with- 
in the walls of Conftantinople, and reduced to ſub- 
mit to the hardeſt conditions of a peace that the con- 
queror was very ready to grant him; but at the ex- 
- Pence of paying him hereafter a tribute of a thou- 
ſand talents of gold, and an immenſe ſum for defray- 
| ing the charges of the war at ſeveral different pay- 
ments. But as the obtaining theſe ſums was an infi- 

nite difficulty, Conſtantine, the emperor's eldeſt” ſon, 
and his colleague in the empire, obtained liberty to 
run over the cities of Aſia, Syria, and Armenia, to 
engage their contributions according to their reſpec- 
tive capacities towards theſe ſtipulated disburſements. 
But inſtead of executing this treaty, which had been 
extorted by neceſſity, he apply'd himſelf to nothing 
but the levying of troops, and forming an army in 
order to invade Perſia in his own perſon, _ 

But as this undertaking could not be ſoon executed; 
the Perſian prince ſtayed three whole years at Chal- 


cedon, waiting patiently for his return, and during | 


that ſpace Heraclius punctually paid him the tributs 
agreed on, out of the revenues of his other domini- 
ons, with which Coſroes maintained his army. Bus 


being tired atlength, and receiving ſome informatians 
of what was plotting againſt him, he then perceived 

the fault he had been guilty of, in not providing veſ- 
ſels for tranſporting his forces into Greece, and in nat 
having made himſelf maſter of Conſtantinople, and 
of the very perſon of the emperor bimſelf. He would 
M 3 | 7 have 


— 
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have repaired it then, by ſeizing the city or ſand f | 
Rhodes, where all the emperor's naval forces lay, 
but it was too late. The news of the irruption of 
the Romans into Perſia, and their great ſucceſſes,” 
obliged Cofroes to abandon his conqueſts; and haſten 
to ſuecour bis Perfian dominions. His eldeft ſon had 
. even gone over to his father's enemies, under pretence | 
of Cofroes's male-adminiſtration of government, in a- 
bandoning his kingdom to the invaſions of foreigners, 

tho” the principal view of this unnatural ſon was to 
accelerate a' ſucceſſion after which he afpired. The 
unfortunate king ſtrove to regain Perſia, by marching. 
at a prodigious rate; but purſued by Heraclius, and 
FF mitercepred by Conſtantine, he was neceſſitated to en- 

gage wich two enemies extremely incenſed. He loſt 
this battle preciſely in the fifteeſ th year of Heraclius, 
which correſponds to the year fix hundred twenty ſive 
of the Chriſtian Era; juſt ten years after the pro- 
phecy which had given the victory to the Romans. 
This unhappy monarch ſtruggled againſt fortune for 
two years longer, till being again ſtopt by the cruel 
orders of his own ſon, he was at laſt murdered in pri- 
fon; in the thirty eighth year of his reign, which is 
6oincident with the year of our LORD. fix hundred 
twenty ſix or twenty ſeven. The people of the eaſt 
regard this royal Perſian, thus ruined, as one of the 
moſt extraordinary inſtances of the fantaſtick extrava- 
g of fortune; ſince no prince had ever experi- 
enced ſo much adverſity in the beginning of his reign, 
nor a more ſad cataſtrophe at the concluſion of his life 


and empire; neither was there ever any monarch of 
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the gorgeous eaft, that advanced to ſuch an height the 
ſplendor of thoſe immenſe riches he once poſſeſſed. 
Theſe were the events in the Perſian and Roman | 
monarchies, that ſeem. to have ſome reference to the ; 
pretended. prophecy now in queſtion. .I have. already ; 
ſhewn; that the Clriſtians and Mahometans differ in 
their judgment about it (ſince the latter believe it 
moſt true, and the former call it moſt falſe) yet they 
agree in this, namely, that neither the one nor the 
other produce the leaſt proof for their oppoſite opi- 
nions- Zamacſhari afirms, with reaſon, that none 
but an inſpired prophet could have known a future 
event ſo contrary to the expectation of men, and the 
probability of the promiſed ſucceſs. But he does not 
tell us what event he means. Galaleddin diſputes 
about the place where the Romans were defeated, 
and endeavours to prove, by: the propriety of the 
terms in which the prophecy is couched,, that the 
battle muft have been fought in Arabia. Ebn- Abbas 
pretends, on the contrary, that theſe very terms are to 
be underſtood of the borders of Jordan, that is, of 
Paleſtine, or at leaſt of the region of Damaſcus, A 
fourth interpreter magnifies its choſen terms, becauſe 
they are not equivocal, but perfectly intelligible, with 
reſpect both to the facts and dates of the predicted 
event. In the mean time, another of them explains | 
the whole of the battle of Hadibia; and again, an- 
other of the war of Beder, which were particular 
actions of Mahomet, and which bear no relation 
either to the words of the prophecy, or the dates 
therein expreſſed, and ſtill leſs to the affairs of the 
; Romans and Perſians 80 chat we may very rightly 
| M 4 infer, 
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Infer, that their ignorance of hiſtory, and of the real 
application that might have been made of this pro- 


Phecy, to one partieular event, altogether unknown 
to cheſe authors, was the cabin: * — ee 
their opinions. uro 942 40 733 

However, Maracci Tag not Dt 1 notions 
with more {kill than honeſty. Tranſported with the 
prejudice of moſt controverſial writers, he thought 

'twas wounding the chriſtian and catholick truths. to 
allow the leaſt probability to the opinions of their ad- 
verſaries; and ſo he only applied himſelf to take advan» 
tage of the diverſity of ſentiments among the com- 
mentators, and fails not to conclude, that if the pro- 
phecy did contain any truth, yet there was no cer- 
tainty at all in the application of it. I confeſs, in- 

deed, that this reaſoning perſuades not ine, in any de- 


greez; becauſe tis of much leſs importance in ſuc' 


_ Giſquilitiensz barely to ſtop the mouth of an antago- 

vil, chan to examine effectually where the truth lies, 
' which alone ought to determine our jadgment. And 
thus I thought myſelf obliged to enter into a particu- 
lar recital of the hiſtorical fafts, which may inſtru. 
us (for only they can do it) in the proper application 
of the words of Mahomet. Now hiſtory informs us, 
as we have ſeen, that the Romans having been con- 
fantly touted and vanquiſhed by the Perſians; from 
the year of our LQRD fix hundred and fifteen, to 
the year fix hundred and twenty five ; they then re- 
gained their former ſuperiority, and became the con- 
of their terrible enemies, by ſuch an unhop'd 
for turn of fortune as no hiſtory can parallel. Again, 


ſeribed 


"a 
. 


Ie 1 15 * * the. interval of ten years, pre- 
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ſeribed by Mahomet hetween the: defeat and the | 
victory, is exactly fulfilled between fix hundred and 
fifteen, and fix hundred and twenty fiye. Therefore, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that if the thirtieth chap- 
ter of the Alcoran was really compoſed: and publiſh d 
in che year fix hundred and fifteen, there could be no 
diſagreement about the accompliſhment oo * ng 
phecy therein contained. 

ut after all, I am very far from — laho- 
met,” in conſequence of this acknowledgment, the 


_ gift of prophecy, for authorizing his pretended mil- 


fon. For firſt, here is only one adventurous ex- 
preſſion, which, not being ſtrengthned in the ſame 
book, by more prophecies of the like nature, cannot 
amount to a compleat proof. Secondly, it is no ex- 
traordinary thing, that a very vivacious imagination, 
the rich fund of a multiplieity of images and expreſ- 
ſions extremely ſingular, being alſo inflaned with 
mighty objects, and quickened with the moſt touching | 
and EY intereſt, _ —— _ upon 
mind, 'racher by * nag 8 — 10 12 
Thus Mahomet, the greateſt and inci +} 
his age, in an enthuſiaſtick rapture; fancied he de- 
ſcry'd in the womb of futurity, an event, which in 
itſelf was only poſſible, ſince the fortune of arms is 
continually fickle. And he afterwards declared it 
with a boldneſs, the genuine production of a fanati- 
cal perſuaſion. But it is an indubitable proof that 
even he himſelf had no notion of any ſuch prophecy, 
in as much as after the accompliſhment of it, he 
| Tow to have made no manner of uſe of it to any 
Ms pur- 


— ” - 
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. purpoſe whatſoever, but cen left to his ſucceſſors the 

care of making the moſt of it. Finally, we muſt 
not forget to obſerve here, that this is the only exprefs 
and formal prophecy contained in the whole Alcoran; 
for tho' many more are aſcribed to Mahomet, yet be- 
ing only recorded in thoſe collections of his actions 
and ſayings that were compiled after his death, they 
are by no means of equal 2 28251 with che 1 of 
_ revelations. 
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BOOK III. 


Containing the. Life of the pretended Prophet, from 
the firſt Hegira to his Death. 


, is neceſſary to acquaint the read- 
er, that the relation of the Count 
de Boulainvilliers ends here. Nei- 
ther the ſame ſtyle, nor peculiar re- 
flections of the two firſt books wilt 
— be met with in this continuation. 
I fhall only relate, with all poſſible clearneſs and 
| brevity, the different events of hiſtory, ſuch as I find 
them in Abul-Feda, Prideaux, the abbot Maracci,. 
Herbelot, and others, who have written concerning; 
this — 


1 
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Our author left Mahomet on ill terms with the 
peaple of Mecca, who being offended with his pre- 
tended miſſion from GOD, and with the doctrine he 
taught, doubted whether they ſhould puniſh him with 
death or baniſhment. The crafty prophet found 

means to appeaſe them at that time, as well by the 
bold and extravagant anſwers he gave to thoſt que- 
ſtions ey propoſed to him, as by the interpoſttion of 
his uncle Abu-Taleb. But notwithſtanding the cre- 
dit of this venerable magiſtrate at Mecca, be could 
not hinder the Koraſhites diſturbing the diſciples of 
his nephey, as often as theyfound opportunity. Being 
thus continually expoſed to the'infolence and ridicule 
of their fellow citizens, ſixteen of them, who were 
without families, reſolved to ſeck, in another country, 
that tranquillity which was deny'd them in their 
own *. Mahomet, who chiefly defired to place his 
. ereatures in different regions, and to extend his 
dofirive, readily granted them a permiſſion to depart, 
which he alſo joined with neceſſary inſtructions, and 
with a letter for the king of Ethiopia, in whoſe 
eourt his perſecuted diſciples were to ſeek protection. 
This prince was at that time a Chriſtian, and whether 
it was from a motive of charity, or in deference to 
the recommendations of the prophet, ke made theſe 
fugitives ſo welcome, that the news reached Mecca, pr 
and induced many others of them to take the ſame 
journey: ſo that in che end a good number of My- 
ſulmen lived under his government. This is that 
epocha which the Mahometans celebrate to this __ — 
under the name of the firſt Hegira. | 


2 var the f fifth of the n a and the 355th of his * 
But 
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| But theſe very people of Mecca, who in che. be- 
ginning would have baniſhed the firſt converts of Ma- 
homiet, no ſooner knew they were in Ethiopia, than 
they ſent two of their citizens, Abdallah, and Am- 
mus, to demand them of the king. In the notes f 
M. Ganier on Abul-Feda, are certain particulars of . 
that deputation, viz, That theſe envoys being 
arriv'd'in Ethiopia, repreſented to the king, that the 
perſons they came to demand of him were certain 
mean enthuſiaſts, who ſuffer'd themſelves to be poſ- 
| ſeſs'd with the doctrine of a man Who called himfelf 


| the Apoſtle of GOD: That if the king was inclined 


to ſatisfy-himſelf of the extravagance of their opmi- 
ons, he need only command them into his preſence, 
and he would be convinced how entirely ſupetſtitious 
their doctrine was, by their refuſing to proſtrate them 
ſelves before him: That indeed the Muſulmen did ac- 
cordingly refuſe to proſtrate themſelves before him, tel- 
ling him, they haddiſcontinued that cuſtom, ſince GOD 
had raiſed upa prophet who taught themthe unly proper 
manner of approaching their ſuperiors ; and that the 
king acknowledged their practice was according to the 
law and the goſpel. The ſame author adds, that 


aſter a great diſpute between the envoys of Mecca | 


and the fugitives, upon a certain point of their doc- 
trine, Giafar, the fon of Abu-Taleb, mentioned the 
Alcoran to the king, as a book not unlike to that f 
Iſa (or Jeſus) the ſon of Mary, which raifingthe cu- 
rioſity of the king, he aſſembled his clergy, and de- 

manded of them, if the ſacred writings did not pre- 
dict a prophet to . follow Jeſus Chriſt. The biſhops 

2 
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the ſame. But the people of Mecca, loth to be foil d, 
aſſured the king, that the diſciples of Mahomet ſpoke 
with difrefpe& of Jeſus. and of his mother. The 
king demanding what it was they ſaid of them, the 
Muſulmen, in juſtification of themſelves, read to him 
the 19th chapter of the Alcoran, which is intitled 
Mary. In concluſion, the king was affected to ſuch 
a degree with the beauty of their doctrine, and the 
reading certain paſſages out of the Alcoran, that melt- 
ing into tenderneſs, both himſelf and clergy, he made - 
32 profeſſion of Mahometaniſm, and became an 

avow'd and zealous defender thereof. 

However this fact was, the envoys of Mecca r re. 

turn d without having obtained any thing of king At- 
zam; but to recompence themſelves for the fatigue 
and expence of this fruitleſs journey, they perſuaded 
the Koraſhites to make a treaty with the other tribes 
of the Arabians, by which they obliged themſelves 
not to contract any alliance with the deſcendants of 
Haſhem and Abdol-Motallab, and never to have com- 
munication with them. By this decree, the relations 
of Mahomet, even thoſe who hitherto oppoſed his 
opinions, were obliged to leave Mecca, and to retire 
to the poſſeſſions of Abu-Taleb, a little diſtance 
from the city. Accompany'd with ſome of his diſ- 
ciples, Mahomet paſſed in this exile the ſixth, ſeventh, 
eighth, and ninth years of his miſſion. It was about 


this time that thirty Muſulmen, who had retired to 


Ethiopia, were returning to Mecca, upon a falſe ru- 
mour ſpread among them, that the people of Mecca 
were become Muſulmen, - But being better inform'd, 

* et the * they not only un- 
derſtood 
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derſtood the inhabitants adhered to their ancient reli- 
gion, but that they had driven out the principal per- 
ſons of the new ſe& by a ſolemn treaty. This news 
_ obliged the greateſt part to return back; and thoſe 
who were ſo hardy as to venture into Mecca, | 8 

| themſelves carefully concealed. | | 
In the tenth year of the miſſion of ls prophet, 
the people of Mecca abrogated the treaty they had 
made three years before, and according to the accounts 
of the Muſulmen authors, it was from the following 
motive they did it. One day Mahomet diſcourſing 
with his uncle Abu-Taleb, told him, among other 
things, that the injurious decree of "the Koraſhites 
made againſt the tribe of Haſhem did no longer ſub- 
fiſt, and that by the miraculous permiſſion of G0 D, 
a little worm had deſtroy'd it, and had only left thoſe 
parts of it where the name of GO D was expreſs'd- 
Uponthis Abu-Taleb ſought out the Koraſhites and re- 
preſented to them, that if the decree was really deſtroy- 
ed, they ought to acknowledge the ſingular protection 
with which GOD had favour'd his nephew, and re- 
move the effects of their hatred to him. The people 
of Mecca actually reſorted to the Kaaba, where the 
decree was depoſited, and having found it to be en- 
tirely deſtroyed, after a ſhort deliberation, mop _ | 
anulled it. 
This year Mahomet loſt two perſons wha were 
very dear to him, Abu-Taleb, his uncle, and his 
wife Cadijah. Abu-Taleb was about . eighty three 
years old when he died. During his ſickneſs, Maho- 
met continually exhorted him to repeat that profeſſion 
of faith, which to this * diſtinguiſhes his diſciples, 


VIZ, 


is the meſſenger of GO 
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viz. There is no other GOD but GOP: a 


dying old man excuſed himſelf from pronouncing 
theſe watds, for fear, ſaid he, the Korkſhites ſhould 
attribute the change of my. opinion to the dread of 
death. But ſome moments before be expired, he got 
over tkat objection, and one of thoſe who were pre- 
ſent, aſſured the prophet he heard his uncle pronounce 
ene _ r e Ke had diveRed him to 
repeat.” 

— n ee was, led de 
ſoul of Mahomet with conſolation, and with acknow- 
ledgment toward GOD, who was pleaſed to en- 
lighten the beſt and moſt powerful friend of his pro- 
Phet. "The death of Cadijah, that generous woman, 
who laid: the firſt foundation of Mahomet's fortune, 
in making him ſharer of her great riches, immedi- 
ately followed that of Abu -Taleb; and Mahomet 
paid to the memory of that beloved wife all che for- 
ro Which the moſt: ee e . moſt Eintafiil deut 
was capable of. 

But Abu-Sophian, W e the pro- 
Phet, being poſſeſſed of the chief authority in Mec- 

ca, by the death of Abu- Taleb, this was a circum- 
— projects of Mabomet, and 
Tz incited the Koraſhites in ſuch a manner againſt 

bim (WHO till chen were reftrained by the powerful 
influence of Abu- Taleb) that they began to oppoſe 


_ themſelves vigorouſſy to the great progreſs Mahome- 
tinifm had made in Mecca, and the country adjacent. 


And they ſuceeeded 'fo well, that many of the pro- 


* | ad- 
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advantage by continuing with him, but on che con- 
trary, being poſſeſſed with the fear of lofing, all, der 
forlook him and his new religion. ; 
But Mahomet was not a man to be diſpirited ; "the 
difficulties he met with ſerved to animate his courage. 
and render him more circumſpect. And perceiving, 
the people of Mecca ſo ſtrongly prejudiced againſt 
his doctrine, he thought proper to yield for the pre · 
ſent, and wait for a more favourable opportunity of 
converting them. He therefore left them, and came 
to Tayif, a city ſixty miles from thence ; here he 
| hoped to make proſelytes, and find a protection againſt 
the perſecutions of the people of Mecca. To that 
end he prhliſned his opinions, in ſeveral publick diſ- 
courſes; which, inſtead of ſucceeding, drew upon him 
ſo much inſolence and raillery, that it obliged him 
to leave that ſtubborn place. From thence he returned, 
to Mecca, the converſion of which was never out of his 
mind; his zeal for that. event, ſo neceſſary to. the 
eſtabliſning his other projects, nothing could abate. 
He continually exhorted his fellow citizens to abandon, 
their idolatrous worſhip, and embrace his religion, 
the principal tenets of which were, the unity of 
GOD and the truth of his own miſionn. 
His preaching was not always in vain: among 
others there became of his party fix of che cit of. 
Yathreb, which was afterwards called Medina. 
Theſe new beljevers were of the tribe of the Chaz- 


ragites, and the city inhabited by Jews, Chriſtians, 
and Arabians, experienced thoſe inconvenient. effects 
which commonly ariſe in a ſtate that contains people: 
205 ear the 11th of the prophet's miſl os. 
W 
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of different religions, and different originals. Ma- 
homet was too artful not to take advantage of theſe 
diſcentions ; he firſt. of all contrived to gain the eſteem 
of theſe new proſelytes, which was not difficult fot. a 
perſon of his inſinuating genius to accompliſn, eſpe-. 
cially ſince he had in a manner already perſuaded them 
into the belief of his doctrine. In this attempt he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that theſe Vathrebites, at their return 
home, were laviſh in the praiſe of Mahomet and his 
principles; ſo that when himſelf came amongſt them, 
he found a great number ſtrongly prejudiced in his fa- 
your. Theſe perſons were afterwards called Anſars, 
or. Avxiliaries, becauſe indeed they were very uſeful 
to the deſigrs of Mahomet, and received him into 
their city when he could find no other place of ſafety. 
M. Gagnier obſerves, that theſe were idolaters before 
they embraced M ahometaniſm, and not Chriſtians, 
as Dr. Prideaux believes. 

Mahometaniſm had hitherto made yay ſlow advan- 
ces, which would have ſpread conſiderably, could the 
falſe prophet have ſatisfied people in the article of 
miracles, which they continually demanded of him as 
a proof of the truth of his miſſion. It was to no 
purpoſe he aſſerted his familiar converſation with the 
angel Gabriel, and that the Alcoran was a book be- 
vond the capacities of mortal men, or even of Angels 
to compoſe; ; and conſequently he could only have it 
by means of an immediate revelation from G0 D: 

the e people of Mecca ſtill returned to their demand of 
miracles, and inſiſted they * be ere * 


* and nere ea 


At 
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At laſt to. when he was preſſed ſo cloſely, that he; 
knew, not what to reply, they tell us he ſeigned 


a journey from Mecca : to Jeruſalem, and from 
thence to Heaven, where he received from the mouth 
of G OD himſelf, that law which he would eſtabliſn 
in the world : But it is improbable that Mahomet, al-. 
together an impoſtor as he was, ſhould think proper 
to invent a fable full of abſurdities and contradicti- 
ons, and thoſe the moſt evident; beſides the Alcoran 
makes not the leaſt mention of any one of thoſe cir-. 
cumſtances with which the interpreters accompany 
chis journey. The chapter intitled the Nocturnal. 
journey, begins indeed with theſe words, © In the 
** name, of GO D, clement and merciful, praiſed be 
© his name, who conducted his prophet by night 
from the temple of Mecca to Jeruſalem”: The. 
reſt contains precepts on the unity of the Supreme. 
Being, of morality, threatenings of the judgments. 
of GOD againſt the wicked, reproaches upon the 
people of Mecca who required miracles, and watters 
of the like nature. But as the Muſulmen have a ve- 
neration for tradition, that which is related of this 
pretended journey, found credit with the people, and. 
is at this day look'd upon as the beſt foundation o on 
which Mahomet has built his religion. 
Nevertheleſs the greateſt part of the Muſulman 
doctors have not ſcrupled to teach, that this relation 
is to be underſtood in a myſtical ſenſe, and at moſt 
as a viſion with which GO vouchſafed to honour 
the prophet. Some authors maintain, that as ſoon, 
as Mahomet returned from his journey, he related 


I Year the 18th of the prophet's miſſion. + 
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. the ſtory of it publickly, with all its eee to 
all Who would hear him, and that the extravagance of 
this relation diſcredited him ſo much at Mecea, that 
more than a thouſand perſons forſook his party. They 
add, that Abu-Beker came in good time to ſtop this 

revolt, and animate by his example; thoſe diſciples 

wavering to embrace a em wells make their. 
faith ſo-meritorious. © 

| Allowing this to be fact, Gin astro iis in good 

meaſure recompenſed to Mahomet, in the honourable 
title of Chief, ſolemnly eonferred upon him by twelve 
of the Anſars, who in conſequence of it, twore to 
kim faith and allegianee as to the apoſtle of GOD; 
and obliged themſelves to take up arms to maintain 
his intereſt as often as he ſhould require them. "He 
| obliged them alſo to make oath for their wives, and 
to. engage, that they ſhould join nothing with 
4 GOD in his worſhip, that they ſhould not ſteal, 
that they ſhould not commit fornication, and 
< that they-ſhould not murder their children.” Af- 
ter this formality, he appointed one of his diſciples, 
Moſaab, the ſon of Omar, to inſtruct them in his 
religion. Moſaab being arrived at Medina, was at 
irſt ſuſpected by the prince of the country for a ſpy ; 
but having cleared himſelf of that accuſation, and 
reading to the prince ſame verſes out of the Alcoran, 
he became an illuſtrious proſelyte, who brought over 
to the fide of Mahomet a ** en of che inha- 
bitants. 

HFitherto Mahomer thought proper A to — 
a doctrine, which, true or falſe, did not directly af. 

fect wo government of * ſtate; but in the thir- 

| tenth 
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teenth year of his miſſion he altered his -pretences.; 
and this prophet, who at firſt declared he was ſent 
by Heaven merely to bring mankind back to the true 
| worſhip. of GOD, and that he could uſe no other 
defence. againſt the. perſecutions of his enemies, but 
an invincible patience; this prophet, 1 ſay, we Mall 
behold concerting meaſures to raiſe war upon his 
country, and aſſerting the poſitive commands of 
GOD to extirpate all thoſe who will not believe in 
him, or will net ſubmit to his obedience. He then 
thought proper to confirm to himſelf again the fide- 
lity of his diſciples: And at this time a great num 
ber of the Anſars being come to Mecca, to accom- 
pany Moſaab their miflionary, he required a hew bath 
of them, by which they obliged themſelves to defend 
him with the ſame zeal as they would defend their 
wives and children. And Mahomet, on his part, 
promiſed. ne would never forſake them, and that if 
they ſhould happen to loſe their lives for their affetti- 
on ko him, he promiſed them the enjoyment 6f para- 
wiſe, as a recompence of their valour and” faith,” It 
is with regard to this circumſtance chat the ninth, 

forty ſeventh, and the fixty fixth chapters of the Al. 
cCoran are written, where the prophet introduces 
GOD, who commands him to put all the infidels to 
the ford, and promiſes amply to recompenſe the 
valour of thoſe who ſhall be found brave 83 
in ſo good a cauſe. _ 

After this proceeding of Mahomet wilt wl Anſars, 
which argued a formed defign to take up 1 a 
cannot be ſuppoſed he could continue at Mecca in 
. He then ben how to b is de- 


parture, 


8 14 
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parture, to which he was before determined, thro' 
the importunity « of his friends, and particularly of his 
uncle Al-Abbas. This Al- Abbas, who had often, 
but in vain, endeavoured to perſuade his nephew to 
depart, at length finding theſe Anſars, of whom we 
have already ſpoken, and repreſenting to them, that 
if they had any true affection for the perſon of their 
new inſtructor, they ought to provide for his ſafety, 


to carry him with them, and give him a retreat in 


their own city: the Anſars imagining themſelves 
greatly honoured by the preſence of ſo extraordinary 
a perſon in their city, invited him to go along with 
them, and upon this occaſion renewed their former 
oath to him. But Mahomet, before he left Mecca, 
affected to imitate the Meſſiah i in the inſtitution of the 
| apoſtles ; ; he therefore choſe twelve perſons from a- 

mong the Anſars, upon whom he conferred the neceſ- 
 fary authority to govern and inſtruct his diſciples, and 
thoſe who in time ſhould become ſuch. Aſter this ce. 

remony, he commanded them to depart together with 
all his diſciples for the city of Vathreb. But he re- 
mained ſometime at Mecca with Abu-Beker and Ali, 
and did not depart till G OD. permitted him by an 
immediate revelation to leave the cit. 

I But the Koraſhites, F unwilling Mahomet ſhould 
F eſcape, ſelected a man out of each tribe to aſſaſſinate 
him, ſo that each of them might give him a wound, 

to the end, ſaid they, that his blood might be equally 
upon all the tribes; and that vengeance could not be 

taken, but in attacking them all. The prophet be- 
ing apprized of this conſpiracy, he commanded Ali 
to lie in his bed, to cover himſelf with his green robe, 


I The firſt year of the Hegira. 


that 
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that Ali might be taken for him, and that it ſhould 
| be ſaid at the door, the prophet was ſick and repoſed 
himſelf. This contrivance ſucceeded, and Mahomet 
retired during the time his enemies waited his riſing to 

deſtroy him. They were the better deceived by this 
artiſice; becauſe looking thro' the crevices of the 
door, and ſeeing the prophet's garment, they doubted 
not but it was him. Afterwards coming out to thoſe 
who thirſted after his life, he took up a handful of 
duſt, and throwing it into the air, he blinded them in 
ſuch a manner that they could not ſee him. As ſoon 
1 as the prophet was out of danger, Ali aroſe, and the 
Koraſhites perceiving their miſtake, ſuffered him to 
_ depart without offering him any injury. Abu-Beker 
| intreated Mahomet he might bear him company, and 
they two departed with an Arabian, an idolater, for 
their guide, who led them to the mountain of Thaur, 
where they lay hid for the ſpace of three days. Ali 
Was order'd to ſtay a few days behind them, to de- 
liver back thoſe truſts which were depen; in the 
hands of Mahomet. 

The prophet found it difficult to eſcape a diligent 
pufſuit of the people of Mecca, they followed hard 
| after him, and one of them having diſcovered the fu- 
gitives, Abu-Beker thought himſelf loſt : But Ma- 
homet, not at all diſconcerted, called the purſuer by 

his name, and preſently his horſe fell down to the 
ground. The Koraſhite, aſtoniſhed at this accident, 
intreated the prayers of the prophet, who immediately 


- - commanded the horſe to ariſe. But he no ſooner ſaw 


himſelf out of danger, but he again attempted to 
| purſue Mahomet, who- again cauſed the horſe to fall 


5 1 down, 


* 
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down, and afterwards raiſed him again as before. 
At laſt finding he tired himſelf i in vain, he returned, 
and perſuaded thoſe who came with him likewiſe to 
return back to Mecca. Tr is from this flight of Ma- 
homet the Hegira begins, that is the Epocha of the 
Mahometans, which was fixed by Omar, occaſioned 
by a diſpute ariſing between two perſons concerning a 
bill or note, about which the parties could not agree. 
Mahomet arrived at Medina, and lay with his wife 
Ayelha, for the firſt time, whom he betrothed three 
years before, but had not yet enjoy'd her, becauſe of 
her extreme youth. He afterwards built him a houſe, 
chat he might take all the liberty that was ſuffcient 
for him to project i in tranquillity, the execution of his 
vaſt defigns. He allo erected a moſque near Medina, 
where the MahometM religion was firſt celebrated ; 
and the better to cement his party, he eſtabliſhed a 
fraternity among his diſciples, by which every parti- 
cular was commande to chule ; a friend, and call him 
His brother. | 
Mahomet * now * more quietat Medina than he 

could have at Mecca, he began to inſtitute certain cere- 
monies of religion. It was a cuſtom among the people 
in the eaſt to turn theniſelves in their prayers towards a 

certain point of the Heavens. Thus the Jews turn d 
themſelves towards Jeruſalem ; the Arabians towards 
the temple of Mecca, and the Sabians towards the north 


far. The falſe prophet, in the beginnifig of his miſ- 
. Hon, Wen he prayed, turned himſelf towards Jeru- 
alem. But he altered this cuſtom as well to accommo- 


date himfelf to that venerable idea, which the Ara- 
* The ſecond year of the Hegira. 


bians- 
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bians have always retained for the temple of Mecca, 
as to be entirely different from the ceremonies of the 

_ * Jews; _ commanding his followers to turn their faces 
towards the Kaaba, as to a place diſtinguiſhed from. 
al others, by the preſence of the Almighty. 

_ This year he inftituted the faſt of 8 in | 
imitation of the great faſt of expiation among the 
Jens; he alſo ordained the manner of calling the 
faithful to prayer from the top of the tower of a 
moſque, in theſe words, which were ſent him from 
Heaven. «GOD is great; GOD is great; there 
<< js no other GOD but GOD; there is no other 

* « GOD but GOD; Mahomet is the apoſtle of 
GOD... 2 
| _ Whilſt the prophet pretended to 1 no other 
\ | views than the inſtruction of the people, and their 
eternal welfare, he revolved in his mind. thoſe vaſt 
deſigns which his ambition had formed. And to put 
them in execution, he now thought it time to add 
force and violence to reaſons and perſuaſions. To 
this end he commanded his diſciples to prepare ſor 
war, and put to the ſword all thoſe who rejected his 
doctrine, or at leaſt ſuch who would not ſubmit to re- 
deem their lives with an annual tribute. This bar- -, 
barous order was ſo far from meeting with oppoſition y 
from the Arabians, when Mahomet had made them 
_ ſenſible of the greatneſs of the booty, that they ſtrove. 
who ſhould go the firſt, and the oſtneſt to theſe kind 
of wars, which were carried on by his direction the 
reſt of his life. Their firſt capture was a caravan, 
which belonged to the merchants of Mecca, taken by 
nine Anſars. This firft prize was i to Medina 
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Here begins the firſt wars of Mahomet, ſometimes 
With the Koraſhites, ſometimes with the tribes of the 
Jews, diſperſed throughout Arabia, the greateſt part 
of which wars appear very inconſiderable, and were 
rather like the ravages of thieves, than military expe- 


ditions, conducted with art, and founded upon juſtice. 


The firſt of theſe wars is called Beder, from a well 
which was diſcovered in the place where the combat 
began. The prophet having intelligence that Abu-So- 
phian was returning from Syria, with a caravan of thirty 
men, laid ſome of his troops in ambuſh to attack him- 
But the Koraſhite being advertiſed of this, informed 
thoſe of his tribe of his danger, who marched with all 
expedition, nine hundred foot and one hundred horſe 
to his aſſiſtance. The forces of Mahomet were much 
inferior to theſe, his whole muſter being but one hun- 
dred and thirteen ſoldiers, to give theſe idolaters 
battle. But this diſproportion only ſerved to enflame 
his courage. He marched this handful of men in full 
confidence of their valour, and they followed him 
firm in the opinion that the almighty power of GOD 
would ſupply with inviſible armies the weakneſs of 


that of his prophet. So that it is not very aſtoniſh - 


ing, that being poſſeſſed of theſe perſuaſions, the 


troops of Mahomet ſhould be victorious in this battle, 


which, tho” it ſeemed inconſiderable, was in a man- 


ner the foundation of all the reſt of their conqueſts ; 


by reaſon of that terror it ſpread among the Kora- 
ſhites, and that intrepidity with which it inſpired the 
ſoldiers of Mahomet, who believed they had nothing 


to fear fince GOD Hog ſo o viſtbly declared himſelf 


their — 5 
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But althe' Mahomet would have it thought he « ex- 
pected victory alone from Heaven, yet he failed not 
to obſerve thoſe rules which prudence and the mili- 
tary art direct. As ſoon as he underſtood the ap- 
proach of Abu-Sophian, he poſſeſſed himſelf of a 
place refreſhed with water, and having pitched his 
tent there, he waited the coming of the enemy with. 
great reſolution. The two armies being met, three 
Koraſhites advanced before the reſt, and defy'd the 
{ame number of the Mahometans to a ſingle combat. 
Mahomet himſelf appointed three of his own: troops 
to meet them (of whoſe valour and dexterity he had 
much experience) who killed the three idolaters. 
After this combat of the champions, the two armies 
attacked each other vigorouſly. Victory at firſt ſeem'd 
to favour Abu-Scphian, but at laſt it entirely changed 
to the ſide of Mahomet. He remained in his tent at 
prayer for the ſucceſs of that day, which would in | 
manner determine his own fate; and the eftabliſhment 
of his religion. But as foon as he ſaw his troops began 
to retire, he run out to them, put himſelf at their 
head, and throwing ſand into the eyes of his enemies, 
he pronounced theſe words with an air of aſſurance t 
Let their countenances be troubled and confound- 
«ed:” And charging them briſkly, he put them to 
flight. There were not above ſeventy men killed, 
and about as many priſoners taken on the fide of 
Abu- Sophian, and fourteen of the ſoldiers of the 
prophet. But amongſt this ſmall number of the Kora- 
ſhites, twenty four of them were chiefs of the people 
of Mecca, perſons eminent for their birth and valour, 


ane the * number of them relations of the pro- 
„ phet, 


LY 


4 


.phet, or of his wife Cadijah. The people of Mecca 
. were terrified with the news of this defeat, who flat- 
_ ter'd themſelves they ſhould at once have deſtroyed 
Mahomet and his deſigns. :-Abu-Laheb, ſo great an 
enemy of the prophet, that there is in the Alcoran a a 
chapter full of curſes againſt him, died of ſorrow. 
- Hiſtory. relates, that Mahomet finding among the 
. priſoners-a certain perſon named Al-Nadbr, who had 
. deſpiſed him and his religion ſome years before, he 
with a revenge unworthy a great mind, cut off his head, 
becauſe the man had ſaid the Alcoran was a book full 


of old women's ſtories. !- n che ſon of ene 
- ſaffer'd the ſame fate. 


But when the . came to de divided; it dessen u 


1 great contention in the army of the prophet, as it was 


Mahomet and the inhabitants of Medina, firnamed | 


compoſed of the people of Mecca; who had followed 


Anſars; one party pretended a right to a greater ſhare 


than the other. To appeaſe this difference the whole 


weight of their leader's authority was neceſſary, ſe- 


Conded with a new chapter of the Alcoran, which he 


pretended was diſpatched to him upon that occaſion, 


wherein God commanded. Mahomet to take the fifth 


part of the ſpoil to himſelf; and divide the reſt —_— 
among his ſoldiers. | | 


After having in this manner u md he aßfections 


0 of his army, he marched againſt certain Jews of the 


| tribe of Kainokan, who, as Mahomet alledged, had 
: violated a treaty he had made with them ſome time 


before. The prophet held them ſo cloſely beſieged 


** 


' for fifteen days in their forts, chat they ſurrender'd at 
. Siſcretion, Their * were e confiſcated to the uſe 
of 


| 
t 
2 
f 
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of the conquerors, and they would have attoned with 


the loſs, of their heads their crime of inſidelity, of 


: which:they were accuſed, had not an idolatrous pri- 


ſoner begged thei 


lives of the n by the meer 


forge: of importunit . 


Abu-Sophian, reſolved to revenge the 2 Be- 5 
der, took the field with two hundred horſe, but he 
did not think fit to abide the coming of nn. ; 
who already was on his march to fight him. 

Ihe third year of the Hegira he made two expedi- 
tions, one againſt the Solaimites, and the Gaftanites, 
and the other againſt the Perſians. The firſt betook 


themſelves to flight as ſoon as they knew Mahomet | 


was come to attack them; the other were put to 


flight and routed, after a very obſtinate engagement, 
Mahomet had a daughter called Phatima, concerning 
whoſe. miraculous conception the Mahometans te 


abundance of ſtories, which the abbot Marracci will 
have paſs for ſo many articles of their faith. She at 
this time married Ali, one of the chiefs of Mahomet's | 
little army, and his faithful friend.. | . 
In this year was fought the famous battle of Ohud. 
The Koraſhites raiſed an army of three thouſand foot 
(ſeven hundred of which were armed with cuiraſſes) 
and two hundred horſe. Abu-Sophian was appointed 
commander; and to animate his ſoldiers, he brought 
with him his mother and many other women, Who 
carried drums, ſuch as were uſed by the Arabians. 


Theſe women accompanied with their voices the ſound. 
of this warlike inſtrument, in honour of the memory 


of ' thoſe who were ſlain at the battle of Beder: The 


prophet n a long time whether he ſhould meet 


N 3 this 
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this army, very numerous in compariſon of his own, 


or keep himſelf ſhut up within Medina; he reſolved. 


upon the firſt, and advancing with nine hundred foot, 


to a place fituate upon the mountain Ohud, there he 
poſted himſelf to the beft advantage, and after having 


ſelected fifty archers to ſhelter the reſt, he gave them 
battle. The prophet's uncle Hamza ſignalized his 
courage in killing the ftandard-bearer of the idolaters, 
and was himſelf flain by an Abiſſin ſlave as he was 


ſripping the dead carcaſe of him whom he had juſt 


killed. 


But the archers, too greedy of tee, kept not 
their poſts; and in leaving them, gave opportunity 
to him who commanded the right wing of the idola- 


ters to fall upon the Mahometans with his horſe. In 
the midſt of this terror and confuſion a ſudden out- 


cry aroſe that the prophet was ſlain; which diſor- 
dered his troops to ſuch a degree, that they in every 


| part of the battle gave ground to their enemies. Ma- | 


homet himſelf received two wounds, by two ftrokes 


of a tone, one of which ſtruck out ſome of his fore- 
teeth, and the other ſcratched his face. On the fide 
of the Muſulmen ſeventy men were killed, and 
twenty on that of Abu-Sophian. 


Thus all the advantage was on the part of the latter- 


who might (one would imagine) have made a better 
uſe of the diſorder of his enemy's army, and the ſu- 
periority of his own; whereas he only demanded a 
truce of Mahomet for all the following year. 


The principal concern of Mahomet, aſter the re- 


5 of the enemy, was to ſearch out the dead bodies 


of the ſlain; he affected upon that occaſion a ten- 
| derneſs. 
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derne% and piety more becoming a father than à ge- 
neral, he approached the bodies of each of his dead 
friends, and prayed reſpectively for the repoſe of their 
ſouls. But he conceived ſo great indignation at the 
barbarous manner with which the mother of Abu- So- 
phian, and the reſt of the women kad mangled the 
carcaſſes of the ain, and principally that of his uncle 
Hamza, that he could not be comforted till after he 
had received a revelation, aſſuring him of an _ 
revenge upon thirty Koraſhites. | 
The loſs of the battle of Ohud gave riſe to a great 
many murmurs; they demanded of Mahomet how it 
could happen that G OD ſhould permit the defenders 
of the truth and of his religion to fall a ſacrifice to 
their enemies. Others lamented the loſs of their re- 
lations and their friends, and ſeemed to repent their 
having engaged too inconſiderately on the fide of the 
prophet. Mahomet foon found anfwers to theſe com- 
plaints. To the firſt he ſaid, they ought to attribute 


their late defeat to the fins of ſome of them who fol- 


lowed him; that GOD in this manner ſeparated 
the good from the wicked, in order to ſhew with 
more exactneſs, who were the truly faithful: and to ſtop 
the murmurs of the others, he laid before them the 
doctrine of predeſtination; by which he repreſented 
to them, that their friends would certainly have died 
had they not been in the battle, ſince their days, as 
well as thoſe of the reſt of mankind, were ſo exactly 
numbered, that no precaution could be uſed to increaſe 
them. It is owing to this opinion, and the firm per- 
ſuaſion of becoming martyrs, that even to this day 
the Muſulmen confront the greateſt dangers with in - 
N + trepidity. 
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trepidity. We may impute it to this perſuaſion, that 
Mahomet and his ſucceſſors gain'd ſuch rapid con- 


_ queſts: Nothing conſiderable happened the reſt of 


che third year of the-Hegira, except only that the in- 
habitants of the cities of Edhlo and Alcara, pretend- 
ing an inclination to underſtand the Mahometan reli- 


 _ gion, fent deputies to the prophet to deſire he would 


permit one of his diſciples to teach them : and Ma- 
homer having appointed fix for that purpoſe, theſe 
perfidious people cut the throats of pare of them, and ; 
fold the others at Mecca. | © 

In the beginning of the fourth year of the Ras, 
Mahomet loſt ſeventy Anſars, that he ſent, tho” againſt 
his will, to the prince of Naged, to invite him and 
his ſubjects to embrace Mahometaniſm. This prince, 
far from accepting the propoſition, executed him who 
brought the meſſage, and then marching in perſon 
againſt the reſt, he put all to the ſword, except Caab, 
Who, after having been * to be dead, ove, e 

the news to Medina. 

Mahomet ſerved his purpoſes ing Honey with the 
Jews of Nadhir; for after having held them beſieged 
ia their forts for ſome days, he obliged them to capi- 
talate and retire, with this only permiſſion,” viz. to 
carry no more of their goods along with them, than 
| they could load upon one camel. The reſt of the 
booty was appropriated to himſelf, by virtue pf an- 
other chapter of the Alcoran, expreſsly ſent him from 
Heaven. Hiſtorians relate, that the uſe of wine, and 
all games of chance, were forbidden this year, but 
taey do not agree about the reaſon of this prohibition ; 
yu ſome attribute to a violent contention ariſing 
arnong 
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among the ſoldiers, through an exceſſive indulgence 
in theſe diverſions; and others to Mahomet's reflect - 
ing on the terrible effects of a particular debauch of 
drinking, when after having paſſed the preceding day. 


in a houſe with his companions, in the utmoſt joy, 


he found there the next morning a great conſternati- 
on, occaſioned by a quarrel which had ariſen among, 


them. But it is not at all neceſſary to have recourſe. 


to either of theſe ſtories for the occaſion. of this pro- 
hibition. The falſe prophet knew well enough how. 
much inclined the Arabians were to theſe debauches . 
neither could he be ignorant of the terrible effects N 


the abuſe of wine, more eſpecially in hot elimates, 


and in an army always in motion. 

The defeat of the ſeventy Anſars in the province of 
N aged, was too recent a provocation for Mahomet ſo. 
foon to forget, Reſolved.to be revenged, he took. the. 
field. But he found only a troop of Gaftanites, who. 
ran away as foon as they underſtood. his approach... 
One among them was ſo daring as to fieal. into the 
camp of Mahomet, pretending curioſity,” and deſiri ng: 
the prophet to let him view his ſabre: Mahomet not. 
ſcrupling to gratify him, and the Gaftanite having it 
in his hand, he drew it with a deſign to; kill him; but 
an inviſible power ſtruck to the earth this xaſh idolater,.. 
and preſerved the prophet. About the end of the 


year Mahomet waited the approach of Abu-Sophian, 


at the ſame place where he had gained the victory of 
Beder; but ſoon after he returned to Medina, having. 
underſtood his enemy had marched back. to. Mecca... 
after having advanced as far as a 5 led Aſhaol. 
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Abu-Sophian's return +, no doubt, was with de- 
gen to prepare that great army, with which he took 
t he field the next year againſt the Muſulmen, x hich 
conſiſted of ſeveral tribes of Jews, Kenanites, Gafta- 
nites, and Koraſhites, that in all made a body of ten 
thouſand men. So great a force terrified the Muſul- 
men, and the prophet himſelf appeared fomewhat ap- 
Prehenſive, ſo that he thought fit to intrench himſelf; 
which art of intrenching was firſt * the Arabi- 
ans by Salman a Perfian.. 

The making of the intrenchment, coconting to Abul- 
Feda, gave riſe to four great miracles. By the firſt, the 
prophet ſoftened with a little water, avery great and 
hard ſtone, which hindered the pioneers from work - 
ing: By the ſecond he ſatisfied all the workmen with 
a few dried dates, gathered by a young damſel: By 
the third, all thoſe workmen were fed with a little 
barley bread and a very lean ſheep, which a certain 

perſon had made ready for Mahomet : The fourth. 
was the prediction of the conqueſt of Yamen, of Sy- 
ria, of the eaſtern Aſia, and Africa, by three ſparks. 
of fire falling from a hammer with which he firuck 
the ground. | 

But to return to the e of Abu-Sophian, 
which was afterwards called the war of the ditch. 
The idolaters held Mahomet and his army beſieged 
twenty days; during which time ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
paſſed, but ſo inconſiderable that Mahomet loſt in 
them but fix men. Amrus, who was reputed the beſt 
| horſeman of his time, being deſirous to give the two 
armies proof of his {kill and of his courage, rode fall 


＋ The fifth year of the Hegira. 
ſpeed 
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ſpeed to the brink of the intrenchment of the Muſul- 


men, and invited the braveſt among them to a ſingle 
eombat. Ali, although his nephew, accepted the 


challenge; but before they fought they ſwore to have 


no regard to the ties of blood or to mercy. In a 
word, they fought ſo vigorouſly, that the duſt they 


raiſed in the combat obſcured. them from the views of 


the two armies. At laſt the preſumptuous infidel ſunk 


under the dexterity and ftrength of the Muſulman ;. 


and the ſon-in-law of the prophet bore away the 


glory of the combat. The death of Amrus forerun 


the entire defeat of the army of Abu-Sophian. So very 
remarkable a victory (according to the Muſulmen) 
that GOD himſelf, to ſpare the blood of the faith- 
ful ſoldiers of Mahomet, procured. it them by a vio- 
lent wind that overturned the tents and preparations of 
the Koraſhites, and obliged them and their allies to- 
fly to their own. countries with confuſion. Mahomet: 
gave the whole glory of his conqueſt to G O D, whom 
he introduces ſpeaking theſe words in a paſſage of 


the Alcoran, O you who have believed, remember” 


the favour GOD ſhewed you when legions prepared 

« themſelves in battle againſt you. Iraiſed againſt them 

* a mighty wind, and in your defence I armed an hof: 

* of Angels, tho* to you they were inviſible.” The- 
artful prophet loft nothing by attributing to the Su- 


preme Being the advantages he gained over his ene 


mies; but confirmed his ſoldiers the more in the per- 
ſuaſion, that GOD would work in their favour the: 
greateſt miracles, to procure them the victory where &. 
ever they ſhould face their enemies. Dr. Prideaux 
attributes the defeat of Abu-Sophian to the ſecret: 
N 6 | practices: 
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practices of Mahomet, by which, according to this 
hiſtorian, he corrupted the chief among theſKoraſhites, | 


who, while Ali and Amrus were fighting, took advan- 
tage of the attention of the two armies to this ſpec- 
tacle, to go over to the camp of Maheomet. But 
Abul-Feda only fays, there was a diſunion in the 
army of e without A * | 
deſerters. e 
If Abu. Sophian wWas nent al ada a e 
uſe of that advantage which he might have gained 
from the ſuperiority of his army, Mahomet, on the 
contrary, puſhed his ſucceſs after the defeat, with the 
utmoſt vigour. He, according to his uſual cuſtom, 
. pretended a poſitive. order from Heaven to attack the 
tribe of the Koraſhites, and concluded with his ſon- 
in- law the proper methods of reducing them. After 
having animated his ſoldiers againſt theſe idolaters, 
he attacked them in their forts, held them beſieged 
twenty five days, and preſſed them with ſo many dif- 
fculties, that they were. obliged to ſurrender them- 
ſelves to. the diſcretion- of the conqueror; theſe 
 wretches, to the number of ſeven hundred, hoped 
the prophet would compaſſionate their perſons, and 
de ſatisfied with taking their goods, and that he 
would grant them their liberty, as he had: done to the 
tribe of Kainokan. But they deceived themſelves 
with this hope, for Mahomet, who pretended not to 
take upon himſelf the determination of their fate, 
appointed for that purpoſe Saad, one of his com-. 
manders, who he knew was exaſperated againſt them, 
becauſe of a wound he received fiom one of them at 
* war of the ditch, of which wound he died, after 
| having 
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having glutted his revenge. Saad, by virtue of. the 


authority he received from the prophet, determined 


chat all the men fhould be beheaded, the women and 


children made ſlaves, and the goods divided among 
che ſoldiers. Mahomet ratified this barbarous' Jjudg- 


ment, and even pretended that GOD inſpired the 
eruel Saad with it. Among the ſlaves he diſcovered 
a a maiden of wonderful beauty, called Richana, whom 
he added to the number of his concubines; and the, 
= deference to her amorous maſter, oon after em- 


ac'd his religion. 
1 — very eee gp un che fixth 
| year of the Hegira. The prophet marched againſt 


| the tribes of Lahian and of Muſtala: The firſt gain'd' 


the mountains, and the latter were beaten- Maho- 
met found a new opportunity to gratify his amorous 


inclinations, in thé perſon of Jeweira, daughter of 
one of the chiefs of the Muſtalakites, whom he mar- 


ried; and out of indulgence to her, he ſet at᷑ liberty 


an hundred fathers of families who were ** nne 
and were taken in combae i. 

Upon his return from this expedition, Ayetin; the 
youngeſt of his wives, was ſuſpected of an amour 
with a young man called Saffuan, who-' continually 
followed her. An attempt of this kind appeared ſo 


very ſcandalous to the friends of the prophet, that 


they adviſed him to divorce her. But after the moſt 


© - ſerious conſideration, his paſſion for his wife, not- 
withſtanding her inconſtaney, ſurmounted all other 
regards, and, for ever to filence her accuſers, he pre- 


tended a revelation from Heaven, by which Ayeſha 
was * r d and her honour eſtabliſhed. He 
aſter- 
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afterwards puniſhed all thoſe who adviſed him to di- 
yorce her, with eighty ſtripes of the whip, except 
Abdollah, whoſe great reputation in the army ſaved 
him from the diſgrace of ſuch a puniſhment.  » 
As the followers of Mahomet could not always 
meet with the conveniency of water to waſh and purify 
themſelves in the manner as their law required, the 
prophet permitted them to uſe ſand, or a particular kind 
of duſt inſtead thereof. And he inſtituted this obliga- 
tion about the time of which we now ſpeak. . 

All the attempts of the prophet were followed with 


ſucceſs. Whenever he offer d his enemies battle, he ei- 


ther beat them, or they immediately betook themſelves 
to flight. Thus, making a proper uſe of his good for- 
tune, and of the confidence his troops repoſed in him, 
he marched with fourteen hundred men towards the 
city of Mecca. A day's journey from the city, he 
met certain deputies of the "Koraſhites, who affored 


him the people of Mecca were determined to refuſe 


him entrance. Arwa was intruſted wita this com- 
miſſion, And on the part of the prophet, Othman 


was commanded to find out Abu-Sophian, and to re- 


preſent to him, that Mahomet undertook this journey 


merely to pay his devotions at the Kaaba, and to of- 
err ſacrifices there. Abu-Sophian ſuffered not him- 
/. ſelf to be deceived by this fair pretence ; and far 


from returning a favourable anſwer, he put the meſ- 
ſenger in chains. Mahomet waited impatiently the 
return of Othman; and when he could hear no 
account of him, he concluded the Koraſhites had put 
him to death. In this ſuſpicion he ſwore he would 


not leave the place until he was revenged of their 
baſeneſs; 
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baſeneſs; which to accompliſh with more ſucceſs and 
glory, he then took upon him the ſovereign authority, 
and in that quality he made his whole army take an 
oath to him. Notwithſtanding Mahomet had but a 
handful of men, the Koraſhites dreaded him. They 
reſolved to propoſe to him a truce, and appointed 8o- 
| Hail, the ſon of Amrus, to negotiate it. The propo- 
fitions were well received by the prophet, and they 
agreed on either part, after ſome diſpute about the 
form of a treaty, That the truce ſhould be for ten 
years; that if among the Koraſhites, any of them in- 
clined to join with Mahomet, they ſhould have free li- 


berty to do it; That in like manner ſuch of the army of 


Mahomet, who ſhould be deſirous to retire to Mecca, 
among the Koraſhites, were equally left to their liber. 
ty; but if after the expiration of this truce, any one 
of the people of Mecca ſhould go over to the army 
of Mahomet, they ſhould be obliged to reftore him; 


laſtly, it was agreed, that Mahomet, or any of his 


followers, ſhould be admitted to paſs and repaſs into 


and out of the city, provided they enter'd' it without 


arms, and ſtayed there no longer there than three days. 
All but the ſoldiers of Mahomet were pleaſed with 
theſe conditions: but they, having flatter d themſelves 
with the expectation of finding a booty in the city to 


ſatisfy their covetouſneſs, and ſeeing themſelves dif- 


appointed of their darling hope, could not ſuppreſs 
their complaints. 


But in the expedition which their indefatigable com- 


mander prepared againſt the Jews of Chaibar, they 
ſoon found themſelves ſufficiently recompenſed for 
their former diſappointment. They were no. ſooner 
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got to Medina, but they returned to beſiege Chaibar, 
which they became maſters of as well as all the forts 
in its dependance. Abu-Beker, who had the honour 
to carry the ſtandard of the prophet, fought valiantly 
to conquer one of theſe forts, but in vain. Omar 
had no better ſucceſs. That honour was reſerved for 
the ſon-in-law of the prophet, notwithſtanding he 
was then very much indifpoſed in his fight. Maho- 
met reſtored to him the uſe of his eyes, gave him his 
ſtandard, and commanded him to attack that fort. 
But before he could make himſelf maſter of it, he 
fought a ſingle combat with the Jew Marhab, whoſe. 
head he cut off at one ſtroke of his ſabre. Ali after- 
wards poſſeſſed himſelf of Chaibar and its fortreſſes, 
after-having beſieged it ten days. It is related on this 
occaſion, that Ali, like another Samſon, with his 
own hands tore down one of the gates of the city, of 
ſo great a weight, that eight men could ſcarce lift it 
from the ground ; but he managed it with the ſame 
eaſe as he would havedone a common buckler, to 
cover the prophet from the arrows which the beſieged 
 ſhower'd down upon him. However that was, they 
found in theſe places great quantity of proviſion of all 
kinds, proper to refreſh the ſoldiers who had ſuffer'd 
conſiderably in the fiege. Mahomet, on his part, 
gained a new wife in the perſon of Sephiah, who was 
then betrothed to a prince of that provinee, but ſſie 
made no ſeruple to break her engagements in favour 
of the new conqueror of Arabia. 
Fadac, another city of the Jews, had the * fate 
as > Chaibar *. Wadilkora was alſo beſieged and — 


* The ſeventh year of the Hegira. 
by 


it not below his dignity to eſpouſe on his behalf the 
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by the Muſulmen; whoſe inhabitants, as well as the 
inhabitants of other cities, of which we ſhall ſpeak, 


were ſuffered to remain in peace; in which condition 


they continued till the time of caliph Omar, who | 
drove them out. | 


After this expedirion Mahomet returned to Medina, 
where he found thoſe diſciples, who, in the begin- 
ning of his miſſion, had retired into Ethiopia, with 
Giafar their chief. He was extremely rejoiced to ſee 
them, and to recompence the zeal they had ſhewn for 
his intereſt, he gave them a ſhare of the booty of 
Chaibar. Al-Nagiaſh, king of Ethiopia, who had 
received theſe refugees into this kingdom, maintained 
ſo ſtrict a friendſhip with Mahomet, that he thought 


daughter of Abu-Sophian, the widow of Abdollah, 
| who retired with her into his dominions, and died a 
Chriſtian, Without doubt Mahomet negotiated this 
marriage to make himſelf acceptable to the chief of 
the Koraſhites, with a ſecret deſign of becoming ma- 
ſter of Mecca; imagining that this prince would re- 
ſpect in the perſon of a W the moſt en 
dable of his enemies. : 
In this year a certain Jeweſs called Zainah, being 
deſirous to try (as ſhe afterwards confeſs d) if Maho- 
met had really the gift of looking into futurity, poi- 
ſoned a ſhoulder of mutton deſigned for his ſupper; 
but the mutton itſelf failed not to acquaint him of 
the poiſon within it, tho' not till after it was cut; for 
having put a bit in his mouth, notwithſtanding he 
immediately took it out again, the poiſon mixed ſe 
_ fatally with his blood, that he languiſhed ever after. 
Mahomet 


wy 
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Mahomet, as we have already. ſeen, having ex- 
tended his conqueſts, and brought over the inhabi- 
tants of a great many Arabian provinces to his doc- 
trine; he ſent ambaſſadors to all the neighbouring 
princes to invite them to embrace it. Coſroes, the 
king of Perſia, was the firſt who received this invi- 
tation, but far from returning a favourable anſwer, 
this haughty prince tore the letter, as we have related 


at large in the preceding book. The ſecond was to 


the emperor Heraclius, who received the letter of Ma- 
bomet with reſpect, and ſent back Dohia, who brought 
it, with preſents. The third invitation was to Al- 
Mokawkas, prince of the Egyptians, who governed 
that province under Heraclius, and afterwards be- 
came a Muſulman under caliph Omar. He received 
the envoy of Mahomet with marks of diſtinction; 
and well knowing the propenſity of his maſter to the 
fair ſex, he ſent him a young maiden of great beauty 
called Maria, who ſometime after was the mother of 
Ibrahim. To which preſent he added others of jewels, 
and of certain animals to ride upon, which were receiv'd 
with much inferior delight to the charming Egyptian» 
whom the prophet preferred ever after to all his other 
wives. The fourth was to the king of Abiſſinia, who 
had embraced the Mahometan faith, as we have al- 
ready related. The fifth was to Al-Hareth, a Gaſſa- 
nite prince, that reigned over a part of Arabia, who 
anſwered he would viſit the prophet: In all appear- 
ance he meant with an army; ſince his anſwer was 
unwelcome to Mahomet. The ſixth was to Howada, 
king of Yaman, who became a Mahometan, but he. 
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refuſed at firſt to appear before the prophet, as he had 
by letter deſired him; nevertheleſs he afterwards 
comply'd, and made publick profeſſion of Mahometan- 
iſm; but upon his return to his own dominions, he 
recanted that religion, and dared even to reproach the 
prophet, that he had joined” to himſelf in the pro- 
phetick function a liar, called Mozailema. And the 
ſeventh invitation was to Mondar, king of Albahrain, 
upon the Perſian gulph; he embraced Mahometan- 
iſm, and afterwards obtained a great victory over the 
Perſians; and all the Arabians of his kingdom re- 
ceived the religion of their prince. 
During the continuance of the truce with the Ko- 


raſkites, Mahomet went to pay his devotions at the 


Kaaba': as he was very much tired, he gently walk'd: 
but four times round it; but being afterwards come to. 


the hills Safa and Merva, he run between thoſe two 


rd In this journey he married Maimuna, 


daughter of Al-Hareth, and was pleaſed that his, 
. Abbas ſhould perform the ceremony of mar- 


riage, whom he inveſted with an honour for that pur- 


poſe, that he had never conferred upon any perſon 


before. . 


The eighth year of the Hegira, 
againſt the ſubjects of Heraclius, who inhabited a city 
of Syria, called Muta (where one of his deputies was, 


killed by an Arabian, an inhabitant of that diſtrict) 


an army of three thouſand men, and appointed three. 
generals, Zaid, Giafar, and Abdollah, to the end, 


that if the firſt was killed, the ſecond might ſucceed: 


him, who was alſo to be ſucceeded by the third, in 
caſe he was killed. If the Are authors are to be 
| believed, 


Mahomet ſent: 
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believed, the Romans with an army of one hundred 
thouſand men oppoſed that of Mahomet, and loſt the 
battle, after a very obſtinate fight. Chalib, the ſon 
of Al-Walid, gained all the glory of that victory: 
who, after the three generals abovementioned were 
flain, was elected into their command by the unani- 
mous conſent of the army, and who made it ſuficiently 
appear by his ſkill and courage, he was truly worthy 
of that authority. He returned to Medina with his 
victorious ſoldiers, and aſter having affected Maho- 
met with ſorrow, by the relation of the deaths of his 
three generals, he received from him the ſurname of 
The ſword of wn OD, W which he was ever after 
called. 
Tuo years bad not paſſed after the concluſion of 
the truce, before it was violated by the Koraſhites, 
who attacked the tribe of the Cozaites, related to 
the prophet. Abn-Sophian, to prevent the conſe- 


quences of this particular quarrel, went himſelf to 
Medina, hoping to appeaſe his ſon-in-law, and to find 


in the perſon of his daughter, a powerful interceſſor 
on his behalf. But after having in vain urged Ma- 
homet to return a favourable anſwer to a propos'd ac - 
commodation, he returned to Mecca, as much diſ- 
Pleaſed with Mahomet as enraged againſt his daugh- 
ter, who would ſcarce condeſcend to ſpeak to him 3 
and who had dared to reproach him that he was 
an idolater, but her huſband was the apoſtle of 
GOD. The prophet would not loſe this opportuni- 

ty, but laid hold of it as a fair pretence to render 
himſelf maſter of a city that had no regard to trea- 

ties. He then contrived the proper preparatives for 


9 
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that important expedition ſo very ſecretly, that he 


was in a manner at the gates of Mecca before they 
were informed of his departure from Medina. It was 


not for want of the endeavours of Hateb, one of the 


chiefs of Mahomet s army, that the people of Mec- 


ca were not informed in time of the deſigns againſt 
them. Being touched with compaſſion for the out- 
rages which he foreſaw his native city muſt undergo, 

from an exaſperated. general and greedy ſoldiery, 
tired out with a long war, and more eſpecially forthe 
little infants of the place, he gave notice to the Ko- 
raſhites of Mahomet's expedition. And that his let- 
ter might more certainly reach them, he committed 


it to the care of Sarah his ſervant maid, who imme- | 


_ diately ſet forward with it. But Mahomet, informed 
of this management by revelation, immediately diſ- 
patched Ali and Zobair, who overtook the maiden, 
intercepted the letter, and brought it back to Ma- 


homet. He then commanded Hateb before him, 
and aſked him how he came to be guilty of ſuch a 
treaſon ? Hateb juſtified himſelf in the beſt manner 


he could, and obtained the prophet's pardon, not- 


withſtanding the endeavours of Omar, who would. 


have had him puniſhed with death, 


Theſe preparations being accompliſhed, Mahomet 
left Medina, and marched towards Mecca, at the head 


of ten thouſand men. A day's journey from the eit 
he encamped his army, and appointed Omar to guard 
the camp; he likewiſe commanded that ten thouſand 


fires ſhould be kept burning all the night, and that 


the guard ſhould be diſpoſed in fuch a manner; that 


no perſon ſhould have opportunity to inform of the 


_ _nearneſy 
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mearnels of his approach. Al-Abbas, the uncle of 
the prophet, remained ſtill at Mecca, notwithſtanding 
his adherence to the doctrine of his nephew. He 
perſuaded Abu-Sophian to go to the prophet, to pay 
him homage as his lawful ſovereign, and embrace his 
religion. Abu-Sophian followed this advice, and ac- 
-companied with Al-Abbas, he went to preſent himſelf 
before Mahomet. As ſoon as Omar beheld this an- 
tient enemy of the prophet, he ran to Mahomet, and 


 _ 4defired leave to kill him: but he was refuſed, and 


Mahomet aſſured Abu-Sophian, he ſhould receive no 


Inſult in his camp. This interview was followed by 


another, when Mahomet entirely perſuaded Abu- So- 
Phian to become a Muſulman. Afterwards Maho- 


met ordered each of his lieutenants to ſurround the 
place. Some hiſtorians relate that it did not ſurrender | 


till after a vigorous reſiſtance, attended with a great 


| ſlaughter on both ſides. Others ſay that it only made 


an appearance of defence, and that the Muſulmen 


might have become maſters of it without a blow, had 


not Chaleb engaged with a troop of Koraſhites, who . 
reſiſted his advancing into the plain. 
Mahomet, now poſſeſſed of this important ER 


ſet himſelf entirely to deſtroy the worſhip of idols, 


Which they then practiſed. To that end he threw 
down the images which had hitherto been the objects 
of the Arabians adoration. He afterwards ſanctified, 

by his example, the viſitation of the temple, and tha 


of the Kaaba, by walking ſeven times round thoſe 


; Places eſteemed holy. 
The prophet having in this ander finiſhed his reli- 
gious duties, he condemned to death ſome certain per- 


fons, Who had teſtified the warmeſt zeal againſt him. 
„ 5 
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. Theſe were ten in all, fix men and four women, 
but the greater number ſaved their lives by embracing 
Mahometaniſm. | 

After Mahomet had given direQions concerning all 
airs i in Mecca, he ſent Chalib, the ſon of Al-Walid, 
with the troops to invite the inhabitants of the-neigh- 
bouring provinces to ſubmit to his religion and em- 
pire. But he forbad him to employ any other methods 
than kindneſs and perſuaſion, Nevertheleſs Chaleb, 
inſtead of obſerving his orders, took that opportunity 
to revenge the death of one of his uncles, who was kil- 
led by a certain perſon of that tribe to which he was 
ſent, and put to the ſword a troop of the unhappy Gi- 
adimites, notwithſtanding they were come out to meet 
him, and although he had promiſed them not only their 
lives, but the quiet poſſeſſion of their goods, provided 
they conſented to embrace Mahometaniſm. The mo- 
narch of Arabia thought an example of juſtice and mo- 
deration was due to his new ſubjects. He therefore 
highly diſapproved this proceeding of his officer, and 
called GOD to witneſs he was innocent of it. He 
moreover endeavoured to repair the miſchief that was 
done, and ſent Ali, his ſon-in-law, to pay to the relati- 
ons of the ſlain, the price of the blood that was ſpilt, 
and to reſtore to them the ſpoils of thoſe unhappy 
victims, 

That ſame year, the eighth of the Hegira, ſeveral 
_ tribes re- united their forces under one chief, called 
Malec, to put a flop to the conqueſts of Mahomet, 
and to free themſelves from his government. The 
prophet marched out of Mecca with twelve thouſand 
men to give them battle; the two armies being met 


Wa 


in the valley of Honaina, between Mecca and Tayif, 
Mahomet believed he was going to a certain victory, 
in as much as his army was ſuperior in number to that 
of his enemies; beſides his ſoldiers were inured to 
war, and animated by the proximity of the capital 
city of their new empire ; ſo that he perſuaded him- 
ſelf he had nothing to do but to face his enemies to 
put them ta flight. But he had the mortification to 
ſee his croops routed at the firſt onſet, and diſorderd in 
ſuch a manner, that it ſeem'd impoſſible to ſtop them in 
their flight, He employ'd all his addreſs to rally ; 
them; and having done it, he fell upon the enemy 
with fwA fury, that he put them to flight in their turn. 
Mahomet afterwards beſieged Tayif; he batter'd it 
For twenty days without being able to take it, and af- 
ter having raiſed the ſiege, he retired to a neighbour- 
Ing city, where he had left the booty taken ſome time 
before at the victory of Honaina, over the tribes com- 
manded by Malec. Theſe tribes ſent embaſſadors to 
| Mahomet to deſire him to reſtore them their wives, their 2 
children, and all that was taken from them. He gave 
them their choi®dffcring to reſtore them their wives 
and children, or their cattle and goods; and having 


choſen the firſt, their effects were divided among the ſol- 


diers of Mahomet. But their general, Malec, who loſt 
more than. any of them, by this accommodation, be- 
came of the party of Mahomet, profeſs'd his religion, 
and obtained the reſtitution of all that was his. . 
The diviſion of the booty of which we now ſpeak, 5 
5 cauſed great contentions afreſh in the army of the Mu- 5 
ſulmen. The Anſars, who till then were indulged ra- 
1 more, at leaſt treated equally with the Mohage- 


rins, 
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rins, were denied their ſhare of the preſent ſpoil, 
which turned to the advantage of the principal, per- 
ſons of Mecca. This partiality gave occaſign to the 
murmurings of a certain perſon called Phull Chowai- 
ſara, and to a prediction of Mahomet, who foretold, 


chat from the poſteriry of that Anſar ſhould ariſe the 


various ſeQs that divide his religion even to this day. 

After this expedition Mahomet returned to ecca, 
viſited the temple, and having appointed Ot b, the 
ſon of Oſaid, to govern the city, and Maad, the ſon 
of Giakal, to inſfruct the people, he took a jòurney 
to Medina. In this year Mahomet had a ſon born to 


him, of the Egyptian damſel which the prince of 


Egypt ſent him, named Ibrahim. 

The ninth year of the Hegira is celebrated by dif- 
- ferent embaſſies, ſent to him by the princes of Arabia, 
as well to congratulate him on his victories, as to ac- 
knowledge themſelves his tributaries. They compli- 


mented him in this manner, becauſe they were not able 


to reſiſt ſo powerful an enemy, and they choſe rather 


to ſubmit with a good grace, than hazard a war which 
could not but be fatal to them. 

Having thus ſubjected almoſt all Arabia, Mahoner 

declared a deſign he had formed to lead his victorious. 


army againſt the Romans; not thinking it proper to 


hide from his ſoldiers, as he commonly had done, tlie 
fatigues and dangers he forſaw that expeditien would 
expoſe them to. For which reaſon they undertogk 
this war with regret; becauſe of the diſtance of the 
place to which they were to march, and alſo becaule 
of the ſngth of the enemy they were to encounter. 
3 tho” the ſoldiers ſhewed ſo great a dilinclivation tos 
Q- 
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this expedition to Syria, yet the chiefs of the army teſtifi- 
ed the utmoſt zeal and eagerneſs in contributing each 
one according to his power, every thing that was neceſſa- 
ry to become victorious. He took the field after this in 
the moft intenſe heats of ſummer, with an army of 


twenty thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe. After 


many days march they arrived at the city of Tabuc, be- 
longing to the Grecian emperor, of which he became 
maſter, and where he received the deputies of many 
Chriſtian princes, who obliged themſelves to pay him 
an annual tribute, on condition he would permit them 
00 poſſeſs their territories in peace. Aſter which he 
turned to Medina, where he found the envoys of 
the city of Tayiff, who offered to ſubmit to his em- 
pire, and embrace his religion, provided he would 
indulge them in paying a religious worſhip to their fa- 
vourite idol. But the prophet would in no wiſe grant 
their requeſts, and exacted from them an entire and 
abſolute fubmiſfion to his religion. Neither would he 
diſpenſe with the omiſſion of any of the prayers ap- 
pointed by his law, which ſeem to be in too great a 
number; He anfwered to this propoſition, that there 
could be nothing good in that religion which did not 
| appoint prayer. Abaut the'end of the ninth, gear of 
the Hegira, Mahomet ſent Abu-Beker and Af” J Mee; 
ca on a ſolemn pilgrimage, and to reoulatY ©. Cere- 
monies which were to be N on ſuch occaſions, 
for the time to come. 
'* 'The power of the en 0 ſo conſiderably 
augmented ; the terror of his arms aſtoniſh'd to ſuch 
| 5 degree thoſe among the Arabians who had not felt 


* The 10th year of the Hegiras 3 4 
345 : | their 


| themſelves to the new conqueror. And as his empi:e 


their force, that they flocked from every part to ſubmit 


and religion always accompany'd each other, both of 
them were fully eſtabliſhed this year, throughout the 
provinces of Arabia; to all which he ſoon. after ſent 
lieutenants to aboliſh the antient nt worſhip, and to 3 
vern in his name. I 


After having taken proper meaſures to confirm him 


ſelf in his conqueſts, Mahomet went to Mecca to pay 
his devotions, and to perform that pilgrimage which 


he himſelf had inſtituted. He entered the city the 


tenth day of the month Dulhaga, which they have 


ſolemnized ever ſince on that account. He added cer 
tain ceremonies tothoſe which he had before eſtabliſhed, 


and addreſſed many exhortations to the people, who 


were gather'd together from all parts of the city to 
behold their new maſter, Ke returned afterwards to 


Medina, This journey of, Mahomet to Meeca, is 
called by his followers the farewel Pilgrimage, be- 


cauſe indeed it was the laſt that he made. Although 


Mahomet was arrived to ſo eminent a pitch of glory 
and power, he found other impoſtors attempt to imi- 


tate him, who, in taking upon themſelves the title of 
prophet, * . like him, to arrive at that of king. 
woad, Taliha, and others, played the 
ut not with the ſame ſucceſs as him after 


Moſailemay 
ſame part, 


whoſe model they propoſed to form themſelves : for 
they were all overcome and obliged to ſubmit them- 

ſelves either to Mahomet or to his caliphs. TY 
*The prophet, who had always been affected with 
the poiſoned morſel which the Jeweſs of Chaibar 1. 

| * The irth Year of the Hegira. | | 
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Prepared for him, felt his diſorders redonble, which 
were accompanied with ſo violent a pain of his head, 
and ſo great a fever, that at laſt threw him into a de- 
lirium. During the firſt days of his illneſs, he never 
' ceaſed to frequent the moſque at the hours of prayer 1 
and as he was ſenſible of his approaching death, he, 
Was deſirous, by a publick declaration, to give proofs 
of his juſtice and his humility. Men of Arabia,” ſays he, 
if I have commanded any one to be whipp'd, be- 
« hold my back, which I offer to ſuffer as much. If 
* I have wounded the reputation of any. one, I con- 
«* ſent he ſhould ſerve mine in the ſame manner. If 
« have taken money unjuſtly of any one, here is 
« my purſe, let him take what belongs to him. Let 
* no perſon fear incurring my reſentment by im- 
* peacking me; certainly neither my manners nor 
„my natural diipoktion will ſuffer me to hurt him 
% on that account.” After this diſcourſe, he de- N 
ſcended from the os to perform noon-day prayer. 
Which having finiſhed, and made particular mention 
of thoſe who died in the battle of Ohud ; as he at- 
tempted to remount the pulpit· to continue his diſcourſe, 


he was interrupted by a certain perſon who mention d 


three drachmas, which he ſaid were due to him, Ma- 
Homet gave them to him immediately, adding, that it 
was much better to ſuffer diſhonour in this world than 


in that which was to come. 

Mahomet finding himſelf grow worſe, was deſirous 
to, give his orders to his faithful Anſars before he died. 
He ordered the principal among them before him, 
and recommended to them two things; firſt, not to 
ſuffer any idolatry in the peninſula of Arabia; _ 
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ſecondly, to grant the ſame privileges to thoſe who 
embraced their religion, as they themſelves enjoyed. 


Being ſoon after fallen into a delirium, he called for 


pen and ink, in order to write a book; the reading 
of which ſhould preſerve his diſciples from falling into 
any kind of error. But Omar Would not ſuffer it to, 


teen days ſickneſs, between the ſixty third and fixty 


be brought him, ſaying, © That the Alcoran was 
< ſufficient; and that the prophet was ſo very much 
<« diſordered, that he knew not what he ſaid.” 

To conclude, Mahomet died, after fourteen or fif- 


fourth years of his life, upon a Saturday, according 


to the Muſulmen, the ſecond day of the week, in the 


former Rabia. Ali and Al-Abbas waſhed his body, 
cloathed it with three garments, and buried it two 
days after in the chamber of his wife Ayeſha, where 


he choſe to die. His death filled the greateſt part of 


his followers with aſtoniſhment and fear. They would 
not believe him to be dead, nor ſuffer him to be buried. 
Omar was of this opinion, and tranſported to ſuch a 


degree, that he drew his ſabre, and vow'd to kill 
the firſt perſon who ſhould dare to report that Ma- 


homet was dead. But Abu-Beker would not ſuffer 
Omar and the people to continue long in their error, 
He quitted the place where the body of Mahomet was, 
came out, and addrefling himſelf to them, Do you 
e adore Mahomet,” ſays he, or the GOD of Ma- 
<« homet? If you adore the GO D of Mahomet, he 


is immortal, and ſhall live eternally ; but for Ma- 
* homet, I aſſure you he is dead.“ He afterwards 


proved to them, by divers paſſages in the Alcoran, 
that Mahomet was to die like other men. This diſ- 


pate . 
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Fur ended, there aroſe another, where es old | 


| rf - 4! ons ; hb Anſars, that * 3 
1 ” Hhould: retain At Medina; and others, that it ſnould 
be buried at Jeruſa] „the city of the prophets. But 
Abu Beker aſſured * that he had often heard Ma- 
homet ſay, That the prophets ought to be buried at 

l the places where they died.“ This opinion prevail'd, 
and Mahomet was buried at rg rg as we ed be- 
| fore obſerved. 
Thus ends the life of this b Apo, who, | 
from a private. merchant of a caravan, became mo- 
narch of Arabia, founded an empire that was about 
eighty years in raiſing to an eminent degree of glory 
and power, and at laſt was deſtroy d; but out of the 
ruins of which three great monarchies were formed, : 
thi Aubſiſt to this 115 8 e 
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